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NINETY YEARS AGO when George Francis Dawson 
wrote the first editorial in the first issue of the American 
Journal of Mining (subsequently Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal) he set down the foregoing aims quite can- 
didly and simply. 

Since then it has been the constant goal of E&M/J to 
serve the mining industry skillfully and faithfully. Ob- 
jectives. policies and ethics of this publication have 
been handed down from one editorial staff to another 
through a succession of 12 editors—always with the 
knowledge that readers will only accept E&MJ's con- 
tents if it is of such high quality that “the Journal will 
stand upon its own merits.” 

In recent decades, editors of the McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications have been schooled in the philosophy of 
the late James H. McGraw, who had done so much to 
raise the standards and ethics of industrial journalism, 
and instill force and conviction in editorial writing 
Here's his advice 

“First among such ideals (of industrial journalism) is 
independence—the determination of a journal to be its 
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own master, to have no other guides for its opinions and 
policies but truth and the sound interest of the field it 
serves. Many men will try to bend its policy to serve 
their selfish interests, but the publisher who stands fast, 
who protects the integrity of his reading pages, will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he has kept faith with 
his conscience and his readers, and that those whom he 
has courageously served will, by their support and con- 
fidence. crown his journalistic efforts with success.” 

McGraw-Hill’s concept of the reader’s position is 
that “The reader is boss”—not in the sense that he tells 
the editor what to say, when to say it, or how to say 
it—but rather that what the reader wants to know or 
needs to know to do a better job is also of prime interest 
to the editor. Each year hundred’s of E&MJ’s pages are 
written by readers who are authorities on some com- 
modity or technical development. Note for instance in 
this “87th Annual Survey and Outlook” issue how many 
prominent members of the mining fraternity have con- 
tributed items to establish technical and economic in- 
dustry perspective. 


E&MJ ADVERTISERS GAIN A 


POWERFUL SELLING FORCE 


E&MJ's concept of reader service, backed by 


States, Canada and abroad. And because 


90 years of continuing industry experience 





and implemented by a staff and facilities un- 





equaled by any other publication, has made 
E&MJ the undisputed leader in the world- 
wide metal and nonmetallic mining industry 

. the one authority quoted, used and relied 
on by mine management, governments and 








advertisers alike. 








Standing “upon its own merits,’ E&MJ’s 
growing paid circulation (18,711, June ABC) 
is the highest in its field in the United 
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more subscribers with top buying influence 
get more in editorial service from E&MJ, 334 
advertisers used 1,875 pages in E&MJ’s 1955 
issues, 37.9% more space than the next two 
industry papers combined. 


For proven advertising impact in the world- 
active mining industry, E&MJ offers 12 
monthly issues, plus the Mid-June Mining 
Guidebook and Buying Directory Issue, a 
newly established annual subscriber service 
geared to current mine expansion. 
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A UNIQUE SALES ADVANTAGE ACCRUES 
TO THOSE WHO INCLUDE T.R. IN THEIR 
ADVERTISING PROGRAMS 
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At the vital moment when purchase is fist contemplated, 
T.R. is habitually consulted by U.S. Industry for the Com- 
plete, advance picture of all available sources of supply. 


The fact that this important first contact produces con- 
crete results, can be substantiated by the continuous annual 
increase in the number and quality of T.R. advertisers . . . 


11,648 Advertisers in 1956 Edition. 


The dominant function of Thomas Register 
to its advertisers can best be defined by 


READERSHIP Ze R0© 
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THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY - 461 EIGHTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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LET’S GET DOWN TO 
Brass Tacks on 
Residential Air. 


Any generally accepted definition of 
Air Conditioning embraces both heating and 
cooling, together with ait distribution, ail 
cleaning and humidification. 
It would logically follow that in the case of 
residential alt conditioning, knowledge of 
these related functions would be vital for 


successful merchandising. 


Here then 1s another of the several reasons 
why the wart air heaung sheet metal dealer 
has proved to be the most effective sales oul- 
jet for residential all conditioning. He is the 


one who has all the qualifications for the job 


Doing warm al heating and residential air 
conditioning 15 his business. It’s not a side 
line. It’s not what he contemplates doing 0°! 
what he might be persuaded to do. 1T’s 
WHAT HE DOES, and it isn’t necessary % 
search for him among plumbers, refrigera 
tion men, oil burner! dealers, $4 heat 


dealers, et 


Instead, you can reach him with greatest 
economy through the pages of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, the book whose editorial perform 
ance has always attracted and held as PAID 
subscribers the KEY dealers in this field. 
American Artisan covers the greatest concen- 
tration of buying power - + - provides the 
only fully paid (ABC) circulation 1m its field 


and leads in advertising volume 
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shop talk 


® Several “fringe” business publi- 
cations already have been dropped 
from media schedules as a result of 
the editorial evaluation techniques 
developed by Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed. 

The techniques, described in de- 
tail in the lead article of this issue, 
proved especially useful in exposing 
editorial weakness in some publica- 
tions that have slighted editorial 
quality while still managing to build 
a fairly good circulation story, the 
Marsteller-Rickard agency revealed. 

Dick Christian, executive vice- 
president of the agency and general 
manager of its Chicago office, told 
IM that the effect of the new tech- 
niques will be to strengthen the 
position of business paper leaders in 
circulation and editorial quality and 
to deal a blow to fringe publications 
that are getting by with weak edi- 
torial. 

The possibilities of what's to 
come are seen in some questions 
and answers developed at the an- 
nual New York and Chicago clinics 
of Associated Business Publications, 
where the techniques were an- 
nounced. ABP will publish questions 
asked at the clinics—along with 
Marsteller-Rickard’s answers—and 
will distribute them to all members. 

One question was: Have any 
books been added or dropped from 
schedules because of the editorial 
evaluation study? Marsteller-Rick- 
ard’s answer will be that the study 
“will have a major effect on media 
buying on 1957 schedules.” Up to 
now, no books were added, but “it 
has resulted in some books being 
dropped on two or three schedules.” 

Heads of the agency confided to 
IM that their plan was to use their 
editorial evaluation techniques for 


all they were worth but to drop 
further research on any important 
scale. Their reasoning was that they 
don’t want to become known as “the 
editorial evaluation agency.” There 
are many other things the agency 
does that are equally important, the 
admen argued, and they don’t want 
these things to be overshadowed. 
But the plan may change. The 
enthusiastic response of publishers 
at the ABP clinics, and since the 
clinics, has left the agency holding 
a bear by the tail. More than 50 
publishers have directed inquiries to 
the agency about the possibility of 
having an editorial audit conducted 
for their publications. Marsteller- 
Rickard is finding this kind of inter- 
est hard to ignore, and is currently 
studying what to do about it. 


# Another agency researcher in the 
news is Wes Rosherg of the Buchen 
Co., whose article in this issue is the 
first comprehensive review of all in- 
dustrial ad readership services and 
what each can do. Mr. Rosberg, a 
specialist in readership research, 
started in advertising in 1937. He 
left his post as assistant research 
director of Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald for war service and returned in 
1946 to become director of research 
at Buchen. 


= Next month Highlight of the 
April IM will be the annual tabula- 
tion of business paper space placed 
by agencies 
cial articles dealing with agency- 
client relationships. Also on tap is a 


. plus a series of spe- 


special report on motivation re- 
search for industrial advertising. 


Complete table of contents... pages 8 &9 














Our pipeline editor suggested 
this head, and he got rid of 
"Liquid Hydrocarbons," but. he 
didn't go far enough. He's a 
pipeline engineer himself, and 
is a little influenced by the 
way he hears such subjects 
presented at technical society 
meetings. 


How to Re-Write a Headline 
for Better Readership 


To increase readership, the original title of this story was 


skillfully re-written into the headline as The Journal printed 
it. It is journalism like this that gets and holds readership 
for business publications and it is in such publications 


that thorough readership makes advertising pay off best. 





This is the first in a series of ‘workshop’ 
advertisements on the technology of build- 
ing better business magazine readership. 
We hope industrial advertising buyers will 
find them of interest. 
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FACTORY’S 16 FULL-TIME EDITORS 
serve the plant operating group 
in all the manufacturing industries 
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to judge editorial content 













Or...WHAT’S A BUSINESSPAPER’S 


EXCUSE FOR BEING? 


A BUSINESSPAPER EXISTS to serve its readers. That is elementary. 
And when it does this job well, it is likely to be 


: a good advertising buy, too. 


It also seems reasonable to assume that a paper like FACTORY, 
with 16 full-time editors on its staff, can serve its readers better 
than publications which attempt to do a similar job, but with only 


a fraction of the editorial staff. 


One measure, then, of editorial value could well be the size 


and the competence of a businesspaper’s editorial staff. 


In FACTORY ’s case, the proof of the pudding may well lie in 
the fact that we have won more editorial achievement awards than we 
can fit on the wall. Or in the fact that more people pay to read 


FACTORY than any other monthly industrial businesspaper. 


This editorial supremacy helps make FACTORY the top advertising 
medium to do one job better: to reach the Plant Operating Group 


in all the manufacturing industries. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
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Write for Detaiis 
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Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 
delivers more 
Chemical 
Engineers per 
dollar than 
any other 
publication 
serving the 
chemical process 
industries. 
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Chemical SF 
Engineering 
@ Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PR ROE. 8 


Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
fo specify and buy! 
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Says top brass keeps shiny 
when it makes sales calls 


® Your forum as to whether we 


| should follow Todd’s nod and _ ride 


the rods was very provocative. If 
you believe in selling service, and 
we do, how can we be effective in 
top management unless we get the 
“On the Spot” point of view. 

I'll admit that with 60 offices to 
visit, it’s not an easy job for me, but 
I'm convinced top brass sales calls 
keep that brass nice and shiny. 
WINTER 
Inc., 


ELMER L. 
President, Manpower, 


Milwaukee 


Too small to interest agency? 
No company’s too small 

# I read with considerable interest 
“Problems” 
“infant company with no ad man- 
ager and a tiny budget asking for 
a check list of things to do and not 
to do” (IM, Nov.). 

I thought you made a very ex- 
cellent and 
some very good suggestions. How- 
ever, I think 
be made for the benefit of the ques- 


your column about the 


answer passed along 


one comment could 


tioning company and the advertising 
business in general. 
said they were a 


They young 


company with a small budget—too 
any advertising 
agency. I that they 
haven’t found the right advertising 


There 


ing agencies that are interested in 


small to interest 


believe just 


agency. are many advertis- 
small-budget accounts with growth 
possibilities. Many of the best ac- 
counts have started this way and 
many of the have 
this way. These days you 


best agencies 


grown 
don’t just find large-budget ac- 
counts unattached. 

Therefore suggestion would 
be that they talk to the smaller ad- 


vertising agencies in their town. I 


my 


am sure that if they have an ad- 
vertising problem, they will be able 


to find a competent advertising man 


who is willing to work with them; 
and that they will be able to work 
out a compensation system which 
will be profitable to both of them. 


LORAN B. LANGSDALE 
Langsdale Advertising, Balti- 


more 


Publishing specialists support 
IM editorial on audits 


= That’s a fine editorial of yours 
in the January IM, and thanks for it. 

Certainly the solution to the prob- 
lem of un-audited business papers 
rests squarely with the advertiser. 
I think it’s downright silly to look 
scornfully at the business press 
when advertisers keep unqualified 
papers alive by the simple process 
of buying space in them. 

This situation needs much more 
light and pressure. I’m glad to see 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING editorializing 
on it, and particularly to see G. D. 
Crain, Jr. signing the editorial. 

WILLIAM K. BEARD, JR. 

President, Associated Business 

Publications, New York 


More mileage asked for IM’s 
New Year's resolutions 

= We would like to mail reprints 
of the article, “New Year’s resolu- 
tions to guide industrial admen,” 
(IM, Jan., p. 24) to the member- 
ship prospect list of the St. Louis 
Chapter of the NIAA. Do you have 
200 reprints available, or may we 
reprint? 

HERRMANN 


Inc., St. 


DONALD F. 
Arthur R. Mogge, 


Louis 


One swallow not a summer 

= I have just read your editorial 
in the January issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. I am glad you are plug- 
ging for more business paper audits 
in 1956. I only hope that the buyers 
of advertising pay as much atten- 
tion to your editorial as do some 


Continued 


n page 12 
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You're looking at 2000 Sales Opportunities 


Each dot represents a foundry with plans in the 
making for improving plant facilities*. 


Each dot is a prime target for the equipment makers 
... the materials handling people . . . for any manu- 
facturer with a product that will reduce costs, 
improve the product, or better the working condi- 
tions of a foundry. 


FOUNDRY’s unique PLUS 5 Sales Development 
Service will help you get more of the dollars 
being spent. 


@_ = =~We'll help you check your sales coverage to 
find out whether you are missing worth- 
while prospects. 


If improved distribution is a problem we will 
provide you with the names of Foundry 
Supply Houses and Agents. 


Your salesmen need help in getting your 
story across to the 66,000 buying influences. 
FOUNDRY gives you coverage of these key 
men in every worthwhile foundry in 
the industry. 


© To better acquaint your salesmen with the 
market, we will provide market information 
and merchandising help. 
To find out more about FOUNDRY’s PLUS 5 Sales 
Development Service and what it will do for you, 
write for the PLUS 5 folder. FOUNDRY, Penton 
Bldg.. Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


See Inventory of Foundry Equipment. 


More than a magazine... 





...acomplete sales devel; 





~ AMERICA'S 
No. 


BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


Bigger 
THAN ° 56 


EVER 


more CONCRETE 


will be consumed 
than ever before 


1956 CONSTRUCTION FORECAST 


(Department of Commerce) 
% chanje 
Type millions from ‘55 


t§* Highways + 8 
t * Public Utilities , +11 
tS* Sewer & Water + 

* Educational 

* Industrial 

* Commercial 

* Residential (private) 

* Public Housing 

* Institutions & Hospitals 

* Religious 

* Recreational & Social 


§* Flood Control, Rivers 
Reclamation, & etc. 

t * Public Services, Airports 
Misc. Private non-Housing 
Misc. Public non-Housing 
All Other 


TOTAL Expenditures $44,975 


+ consume a lot of precast concrete or masonry 
§ consume considerable concrete pipe 
* consume much ready-mixed concrete 


Sell Your Story 
to our Readers... who 
must process and 
handle millions of 
tons of materials 


CONCRETE 


PRODUCTS 


Affiliated with ROCK PRODUCTS ’ 
A Maclean-Hunter Publication 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 10 


media people who will read it and 
do something or nothing. 

I know of one leading paper in 
its industry that I have been after 
for many years to get into the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. Each 
year he has promised he would do 
it — each year I have reminded 
him that I would like to see an audit 
of his circulation. I used the pub- 
lication and it is a good paper. I 
wonder whether this is the same 
publication you refer to in your 
editorial because we _ constantly 
asked for an audit but I doubt 
whether anyone else did who 
bought space in the paper. 

I am glad that you mentioned the 
ABC because I know of no way to 
audit circulation other than through 
the ABC because I know of no other 
organization that can actually audit 
something that is paid. 

Mr. McGraw used to say to us, 
after we got out a lively editorial- 
“One swallow doesn’t make a sum- 
mer.” I hope you will harp on this 
subject until you really get action. 

ED KOBAK 

The McDuffie Progress, Thom- 

son, Ga. 


Business paper without an audit 
like butcher without a scale 


# Congratulations on an excellent 
editorial on audits in the January 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
The unaudited publications are 
like a butcher without a scale. Can 
you imagine a housewife accepting 
the guess of a butcher on what a 
steak weighs? No, and I'll bet if 
bought space 
questions 


more housewives 
there would be 
raised as to what the publisher was 
giving for the price he charged. 
S. R. CLAGUE 
Vice-President, Modern Hos- 
pital Publishing Co., Chicago 


more 


Business paper sins draw 
interest of Scandinavian 


# Through the American Market- 
ing Assn., I have been informed 
that you published an article called 
“Three Sins of Business Paper 
Selling” (Oct. IM). As a market 
researcher and sales consultant, I 


am also interested in advertising 
and I would appreciate very much 
having a copy of this article. 
BORJE LINDBERG 
Saljkonsult Borje Lindberg, 
Stockholm, Sweden 


‘Distribution,’ ‘marketing,’ 
what's the difference? 


® It is extremely difficult for teach- 
ers of marketing to maintain high 
standards of terminology and defini- 
tion in the work of students, unless 
practitioners and publishers in the 
field are especially careful. There- 
fore, we wish to question your use 
of the phrase: “Distribution .. . is 
the key to industrial marketing.” 
This phrase appears on your mailer 
advertising your February issue. 

Lacking a better set of definitions, 
we try to adhere to those promul- 
gated by the Definitions Committee 
of the American Marketing Associ- 
ation, published in October, 1948, 
which include the statement: 

“The Committee recommends that 
distribution be regarded and used as 
synonymous with marketing. It 
further recommends that in so far as 
possible its use be discontinued. . . 
The Committee feels that this term 
should be used sparingly by market- 
ing men because it has a rather 
specialized meaning in economic 
theory.” 

Viewed in the light of this defini- 
tion, the phrase quoted from your 
mailer becomes a nonsense state- 
ment. I gather that your author, Mr. 
Richard J. Brown, means something 
else—perhaps that the activities of 
the industrial distributor (or whole- 
saler) are the key to industrial mar- 
keting. 

Would you care to comment? 

PHILLIP MC VEY 

Associate Professor, College of 

Business Administration, Uni- 

versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
[Any comments?—Ed. | e 


University students interested 


in “Behind the Iron Curtain” 


= I have seen “Behind the Iron 
Curtain” in the October IM. May I 
have 25 copies for distribution to 
our students? 
JULES P. KOHENN 
Director, Foreign Trade Cen- 
ter, Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago 





THE REFINERY CATALOG MAKES iT 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS TO 


In the 
Multi-Billion Dollar 


__ REFINING 
PETROCHEMICAL 
Market 

















Wren you file your catalog in REFINERY CATALOG, it has 
escaped the waste basket, the dark corner, and the vagaries of 
filing systems to which individual catalogs are subjected. 

Once on the desk of the refinery equipment buyer, the 
REFINERY CATALOG stays there. Its size, and the value of its 
composite contents, assure it a place of importance. 

Containing as it does hundreds of manufacturer’s catalogs, 
REFINERY CATALOG is a readily available source of informa- 
tion for comparison of products. Completely indexed by com- 
panies and cross-indexed by products, it speeds up the buying 
and selecting of equipment . . . makes it easier for your cus- 
tomers to buy. In 20 years of consistent usage, customers and 
prospects have developed the habit of “looking it up first” in 
REFINERY CATALOG. 

This habit has made REFINERY CATALOG the primary source 
of buying information for the oil refining-natural gasoline- 
petrochemical industry. 


Contact any of the Gulf offices listed here for 
prompt service, help or information concerning 
the REFINERY CATALOG, or write today for free 
illustrated brochure on Petroleum Refinery Cata- 
loging. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest OIL INDUSTRY Publishers 


Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 

Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 

Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-3295 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

Dallas (1), 518 - 2nd Unit, Santa Fe Building, PRospect 7344 

Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 


SSCSHSSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSHSHSSSSSSESEHSESEHESEESESEEESEOESEEES 


Here’s What Refinery Buyers* Say— 


“I consider the Refinery Catalog the most 
useful and best composed catalog of this type 
and I use this catalog more than all others 
combined.” 

“Separate catalogs, additional sheets and bro- 
chures are difficult to keep in a suitable order, 
whereas a complete collection in one catalog is 
always ready and handy.” 

“We find the Refirfery Catalog to be our 
best guide for purchasing and selecting of the 
proper equipment.” 

“I have had many occasions to refer to the 
Refinery Catalog concerning equipment and 
material.” 

“We have found the Refinery Catalog to be 
very useful in all phases of our business.” 
Names on request 
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Sa 
er 


couldn't 
wait... 


o CIEN 


is now 
pu blished 
TWICE 


a month! 


Things happen fast in Canada. 

Your northern neighbor, which takes more 
of your products than any other foreign 
market . . . and more than all the nations 
of South America combined . . . loses no 
time in putting new and better products 
to work. 





“want what they 
not NEXT 


Canadian manufacturers 
want when they want it"... 


month ... THIS month. 


So we give them what's new while it's new 
. .. twice a month. 


What is a valuable, new and exclusive serv- 
ice to your Canadian customers, is a valu- 
able, new and exclusive service to you in 
selling to Canadian industry . . . to ALL 
Canadian industries. 


Greater flexibility of presentation is another 
important advancement. Multiple unit ad- 
vertisements may now be accepted in the 
following sizes: 

7"' x 10" — (4 units) 

7" x 43%," — (2 units — horizontal) 


Please let us send you full particulars. 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWws 


No. 1 Publication to Sell Canadi 
Industry 
All industry Coverage — twice a month 
Most News of Industrial Products. 
Gardenvale, Que. 
Telegrams, express: Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. 
Representatives in all major 
U. S. industrial regions. 
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NEW HIGH IN SIGHT 





20% production rise 
forecast for quarry 
products industries 


=» The construction 
boom is one of the major factors in 
the record 
year achieved by non-metallic min- 
eral products during 1955. 


continuing 


production and_ sales 


In addition to their use in con- 
struction work, these products — 
gypsum, sand, 
concrete 


including cement, 


gravel, crushed _ stone, 
products, lime — are vital to the 
chemicals industry, to iron and steel 
production, to the manufacture of 
glass, and to all industrial activity 
where filtration 
pigments and fillers are important. 


abrasives, media, 

Since continued booms are fore- 
cast in all the basic industries in 
which products are em- 
ployed, the industry envisions an- 
other record-breaking demand for 


quarry 


its products during 1956. Produc- 
tion in general is expected to run 
some 20% ahead of the 1955 highs. 

Here are some production and 
sales figures for the year, together 
with with 1954, for 
major segments of the industry: 


comparisons 


> Portland cement ... For the ninth 


consecutive year production and 
value set new records, with totals 
of 298,000,000 bbl. produced, 298,- 
500,000 bbl. shipped and an over-all 
value of about $848,000,000. These 
figures represent respective  in- 
creases of 10%, 9.2% and 12% over 
the previous year. 

Volume for 1956 is expected to hit 
the 320,000,000 bbl. mark, although 
total industry capacity at the end of 
1955 has been estimated at only 


Who supplied the facts. . 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


306,000,000 bbl. Added production is 
seen as coming from new plants and 
from expansion and modernization 
of existing facilities to bring total 
production capacity to 338,000,000 
bbl. by year-end. 


> Sand and gravel... The past year 
saw a production total of about 475,- 
000,000 tons, roughly a 1% increase 
over 1954. Some optimistic sources 
set the 1956 goal at 534,000,000 tons, 
but more conservative estimates see 
490,000,000 tons as a reasonable pro- 
duction figure for the year. 

About 70% of this production 
comes from commercial plants, in- 
cluding nearly 200 maintained by 
railroads for their exclusive use. 


> Crushed stone . . . 316,000,000 tons 
is the estimated total production for 
1955, a new record output. With the 
exception of those in the Southeast, 
who foresee a possible drop this 
operators believe that 1956 
figures will surpass last year’s. The 
last official production figure avail- 
able for comparison purposes was is- 
sued for 1953, when output hit 304,- 
500,000 tons. 


year, 


> Ready-mixed concrete . .. The 
year saw an increase of 8% over 
1954 figures for a total of 66,500,000 
cubic yards. Estimates indicate a 
huge jump to 92,000,000 cu. yds. for 
1956. 

In commenting on this expected 
increase, industry leaders point out 
that even the high 1955 total would 
have been larger had it not been for 
widespread cement shortages, which 
they believe will not exist this year. 
Increased concentration on construc- 
such projects as_ roads, 
bridges, irrigation systems,  etc., 
which are under way this year and 
which make extensive use of ready 


tion of 


P tinued » naa } 
ntinued on page 18 


To get the facts for this story, IM went to editors Walter E. Trauffer, 
Pit and Quarry, and Bror Nordberg, Rock Products. 
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What better place and timing for 
PRODUCT ADVERTISING ? 


Details? .. . send for complete DATA FILE 


PRODUCT 
INFORMATION! 


Industrial 


Equipment [EN 
News 


Thomas Publishing Company 


ilwad 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
fgg . ++ Affiliated with Thomas Register 


| 
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The largest BUYING POWER circulation available 
Helps you advertise the way your salesmen sell! 


“3 new Here’s how FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
Hoe uses SPECIALIZED ADVERTISING 
to cover the oil Industry.... 
























Fisher floatless liquid level controllers 
are featured in this WoRLD OIL ad. It 
was seen by 21,500 subscribers to WORLD 
OIL, which is specialized for men in the 
Producing Division of the industry. 


REFINE R -> ee Fisher self contained pressure regulators 
; = are described in this ad, run in PETRO- 
REFINE ee LEUM REFINER. It was seen by 16,500 

subscribers to PETROLEUM REFINER, which 
is specialized for men in the Refining 
Division of the industry. 








1 ° ° ° 
This advertisement, featuring two of the 
PiIrPe LINE , Fisher pressure regulators, is written for 
INDUSTRY : pipe line men. It was seen by 4,500 sub- 
t- scribers to PIPE LINE INDUSTRY, a maga- 
* 4,500 














zine specialized for the Pipe Line Division 
of the industry. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


e Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 
e New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, E! Dorado 5-4012 e Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

e Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 © Dallas (1), 518 2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., PRospect-7344 

e Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-3295 e Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 





John Mullen, ad manager 
of Fisher Governor Company, 
capably supervises planning, 
copy and production on this 
firm’s specialized advertising 
program. Ads at left are ex- 
amples of Fisher Governor’s 
continuing campaign which has 
helped make this 75 year old 
company a leader in its field. 

Companies selling equip- 
ment that can be used in the 
Producing, Pipe Line or Refining 
Divisions get greater impact by 
merchandising specific products 
to each division of the special- 
ized Petroleum Industry. 


Write the nearest branch 
office for information on each 
of the three great oil industry 
markets (Producing, Pipe Line 
and Refining). 


Advertise the Same Way 


Your Salesmen Sell 


Plan your advertising approach the same way 
your salesmen sell. Call on specific groups of 
prospects that you. know are interested in your 
products. Pinpoint your customers in the division 
of the Oil Industry You want to sell. 

Gulf’s combination rate plan gives you the 
impact of horizontal coverage plus the selective- 
ness of vertical specialized monthly publications. 
Buy one, two or all three publications at a low 
cost per thousand. Tailor your copy to interest 
men in each division of the industry. 

This plan gives maximum circulation—42,500 
—with less than one percent duplication among 
oil men. Ask for details—today! 








16,741 


ADDITIONAL CIRCULATION 


at uo extra cost 









OAS iis aie 
WHEN YOU BUY MANUFACTURER | 
11,435 
CIRCULATION MAILED AS 
HERE SEPARATE 





PUBLICATION 


NY 





—SS=_=_—— _ 





YOU GET: 

PI QUARRY 16,741 
ey " ADDITIONAL 
CIRCULATION 








—, 


FOR A TOTAL CIRCULATION OF 


28,176 


1. THE CONCRETE MANUFACTURER is dis- 
tributed as a completely self-con- 
tained publication to a selected list 
of known buyers of equipment in the 
concrete industries. 


2. For the benefit of PIT AND QUARRY 
readers who also produce Ready-Mix 
Concrete and Precast Concrete Units, 
THE CONCRETE MANUFACTURER is 
bound in and distributed as a special 
section of PIT AND QUARRY. 

This ADDITIONAL CIRCULATION 

through two-way distribution . assures 

you of complete and maximum coverage of 
the Concrete Industries. This combination 
offers you the largest circulation, keeping 
pace with the rapid strides of the concrete 
industries with effective and concentrated 
coverage. The advertising rates for the 


CONCRETE MANUFACTURER include ALL 


copies. 


Write for market information 








Ae CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURER 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 14 


mix, will be instrumental in bring- 
ing about the predicted totals. 


> Concrete products Concrete 
block is the basic commodity in this 
segment of the industry; 2 billion 
such units were turned out last year. 
The same increased building factors 
that will have an effect on other 
parts of the quarry 
products also ex- 
pected to be felt here, with a fore- 
cast of about a 12% production in- 
1956. Concrete pipe 


cement and 
industries are 


crease during 
production is seen as approaching 
13,000,000 tons this year, and may go 
even higher under the impact of in- 
creased highway and airport con- 


struction programs. 


> Gypsum... 
ures for the 


A projection of fig- 
first nine months of 
1955 would indicate a total produc- 
tion for the year of some 10,000,000 
short tons. This compares with 8,- 
943,000 short tons for 1954. 

Industry-wide predictions of bet- 
ter than 13,000,000 


1956 are based on expected increased 


short tons for 
activity in the home 
market which will offset any pos- 
sible housing starts. A 
current multi-million dollar expan- 


improvement 
decline in 


sion program for expansion of pro- 
duction facilities, on an industry- 
wide basis, along with plans for 


new and enlarged plants, reflects 
this optimistic view. 

Of all the products in this field, 
only lime and agricultural limestone 
failed to share the general upswing. 

While about half of the lime pro- 
ducers showed an average increase 
of some 20% in volume for the year, 
25% just held 1954 figures, 
and the remainder reported reduced 


about 


volume, in one case as much as 21%. 
However, the 1956 outlook is good, 
with estimated production reaching 
10,626,000 tons from the 156 plants 
1954, 8,454,000 tons 
of lime were produced. 


in the field. In 


In agricultural limestone, only 


about 25% of the consumer states 
reported an upward trend of sales. 
About 25,000,000 tons are expected 
to be produced during 1956, as 
against 18,500,000 in the latest year 
of actual record, 1953. 


There is little evidence of signifi- 


cant depletion of resources any- 
where in the industry. In deleterious 
areas, such as sand and gravel, 
heavy media separation processes 
are being employed with greater 
frequency. 

In general, throughout the quar- 
ries industries, existing plants are 
installing more and larger equip- 
ment, for the purpose of increasing 
capacity. Larger  crunchers, in- 
creased screening surfaces and haul- 
ing trucks of greater capacity are 
among the bigger equipment being 
employed. 

Technological and business trends 
in the various sections of the in- 
dustry are briefly summarized be- 
low: 

In production of portland cement, 
emphasis is being placed on instru- 
mentation, dust collection and long 
wet process rotary kilns. The field 
witnessed its greatest expansion 
program during 1955, with construc- 
tion of at least 10 new plants. 

What slight depletion 
does exist in the quarries industries 
has its major effect upon sand and 
gravel. The situation is further ag- 
gravated by a tendency of purchas- 
ers to make specifications increas- 
ingly rigid. Processing develop- 
ments are therefore being worked 
on to make it possible to improve 
quality and thus bring into use de- 
posits otherwise unworkable. 

Increased competition with port- 
able plants has had the effect either 
of preventing price rises or de- 
pressing prices in the crushed stone 
field. There were some price rises, 
ranging from 8% to 10%, among 
about half the producers. Moderate 
price increases are expected during 
1956. 

Increased decentralization of fa- 
cilities and a marked increase in the 


resource 


use of two-way radio communica- 
tion is expected to aid the produc- 
tion and sale of ready-mixed con- 
crete. This section of the industry 
alone is likely to consume about 
100,000,000 bbl. of cement during the 
year. 

Mandatory soil tests required by 
the Federal government and uncer- 
tainty about the ultimate fate of a 
soil fertility bank proposal now 
pending in Congress make it diffi- 
cult to foresee the trend in the agri- 
cultural limestone field during the 
coming year. ® 



































PES RRS 


ESN IR LTO 


Measure it anyway 


you want to... 


Textile Industries gives you 


more mill readership in tufted textiles 


No magic formula is needed for selection of a vehicle that 
will carry your sales story to management of America’s 
important tufted textile mills. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES regularly 
carries more news, information and production material on 
tufted textiles than does any other textile publication. Top 
readership is a natural consequence. 


In the June issue, T.I. will devote an entire special section 
to Tufted Textiles. This annual feature will offer an unusual 


selling opportunity to you advertisers who serve this big and 
fast-getting-bigger field. 


Whatever the branch of textile manufacturing you sell, 
your basic advertising medium is TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. It 
is read by the buyers in mills with 99.9% of_all spindles in 
the U.S., 99.7% of all looms, 97.5% of all knitting ma- 
chines, 91.4% of all dyeing, bleaching and finishing and 
100% of all synthetic fiber production. 


Ww T.I. New Equipment Parade & Buyer’s Guide 
coming in mid-November. Ask to see pilot edition. 
Schedule this important “13th issue” now. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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DRILLING AND EXPLORATION 


PROCESSING 





TRANSPORTATION 





RESEARCH 





1" 


because 


because 


because 


because 


A McGRAW- HILL 
PUBLICATION 


SELL O1LME 


your advertisements, for the first time, are assured readership in a magazine 
that oilmen everywhere are reading from first to last page—literally from cover 


to cover. 


your advertisements, for the first time, have a magazine that gives oilmen the 
all-segment petroleum information they want and need. 


your advertisements now have a magazine whose success with oilmen makes it 
the most talked-about, the most imitated publication in the petroleum industry. 


your advertisements will be read in an exciting medium whose usefulness and 
importance to oilmen has been clearly demonstrated—by the growth of its paid 
circulation; by the thousands of paid-for reprints of its articles; in its 


cceptance by important advertisers. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


Communications for Men Who Matter in Oil 


A 


CTION 
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1,041 
pulp and 
paper 


companies 
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0.- how to wrap up your share of orders 
from one of the big process industries. 






If you manufacture processing equipment — 
specialize in engineering services—or fur- 
nish materials of construction... look at 
this opportunity in the paper field. 








From Maine to California 

1,500 copies of Chemical Engineering Cata- 
log are required to satisfy the needs of 1,041 
pulp and paper plants. For example, CEC goes 
inside: 

75 plants in Massachusetts 

70 plants in Ohio 

56 plants in Pennsylvania 

72 plants in Canada 

33 plants in Washington 

61 plants in Wisconsin 
































And paper is only part of the picture 


CEC is bound to bring business from all 
kinds of process plants — 22,000 copies are 
strategically placed inside 15,000 plants 
Used by identified specifying teams, CEC 
brings business from chemical plants—phar- 
maceutical plants—food plants—from engi- 
neering & consultant firms—from paint plants 
from all process industries operations. 













Many services available 


Find out how CEC’s exclusive low-cost meth- 
od of coverage can back your advertising- 
selling program to the process industries at 
all levels. Ask our District Manager for the 
complete story. 









CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 









REINHOLD = 
Publishing Corp. =a 
430 Park Avenue F 
New York 22, N. Y. —— 
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A reader asks .. 


® For many years my company has 
done little, if anything, in the area of 
community relations. And, in the 
rare instances when some effort was 
expended, it was, more often than 
not, expended in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

Recently we made a decision to 
embark on a broad program of com- 
munity relations. It will include many 
different activities which can not be 
effectively discussed in this relative- 
ly brief column. 

I would, however, like to invite 
discussion of one of the activities 
involved, which is a program of paid 
advertising space in our local news- 
paper. 

I think you will agree we would 
not want to run a campaign similar 
to our product selling campaigns in 
business publications. Instead, we 
want, I believe, an interesting and 
readable campaign which will tell 
the story of our company and our 
employes favorably, of course. 

I'd appreciate any suggestions you 
or your readers might wish to offer. 

. Advertising Manager. 


Eight ways to run an industrial 
campaign in local newspapers 


# You might consider using the 
news-picture-caption technique for 
your campaign. This type of cam- 
paign, obviously, plays on the fact 
that people like and will read news- 
pictures. If you will expend a nor- 
mal amount of time and effort, you 
will definitely build high readership 
among the people of your city. Here 
are a few ideas around which a 
news-picture-caption ad series might 
be built: 


1. Build a campaign around pictures 
of well known consumer or indus- 
trial products, parts of which in- 
clude your product or material. 
Each ad could show an in-use pic- 


PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 







ture of your customer’s product, and 
possibly an inset specifically show- 
ing where and how your product or 
material is used. 


2. Many of your suppliers are local 
companies. A series of good pictures 
and captions, explaining how other 
local companies and their products 
contribute to your company and 
product, would not only be inter- 
esting to the readers of your local 
newspaper, but would also build 
good will in the organizations of 
your local suppliers and their 
many friends. 


3. Another possibility is a cam- 
paign using in-plant pictures of 
some of your own employes at work. 
Each ad would show a different em- 
ploye, in a different department. In 
effect, you would be presenting a 
continuing “through your plant” 
tour, which if properly done, would 





be quite interesting to your towns- 


people. 


4. During the summer vacation 
months you might build a group of 
ads around the “wish you were 
here” idea showing on-vacation 
pictures of your employes. It would, 
of course, be necessary for you to 
sell your employes on the idea of 

n on page 24 
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Use the 
TOP FLIGHT 


PUBLICATION 
in the field of _ over AI 


finishes on metal qiechity, 


hte) *y 3 circulation Th) 
the PLATING FIELD 


Mite) :13 circulation in 
the PAINTING FIELD 


than any other 
Publication! 





Give your inquiry records a real lift! 

Put your advertising to work in the workin’est 
publication in the metal products finishing industry. 
PRODUCTS FINISHING gets out in the plant 
where the finishing problems arise and where 
buying decisions are made. Along with more 
circulation in plating and more circulation in painting 
... it gives you a bonus of circulation in plants where 
both painting and plating are done. 


Now, more than ever before, PRODUCTS FINISHING is the best 
advertising buy . . . more worthwhile circulation at lowest cost, 
specifically addressed to the men who buy the products you sell. 


For maximum results, present your products or services in 


PRODUCTS FINISHING. Write for latest media data. 


products finishing 


431 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. Publishers of Modern Machine Shop and Products Finishing Directory 


denied 1956 /'23 





Write for the new 
folder — “WHERE WILL 
YOUR INDUSTRIAL AD 
DOLLAR SELL HARDEST? 
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MacRAE’S 


Delivers 
Concentrated 





Industrial 
Circulation 





In the $50 Billion metalworking segment of the indus- 
trial market, for example, $34 billion (70% of the 
total national volume) is concentrated in the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central areas. In these same 
areas, MacRae’s concentrates 65.52% of its metal- 


working circulation. It is by this carefully controlled 


concentration on the vital industrial buying areas that 


MacRae’s makes your directory dollar do its most 
effective selling job. Remember, too, 84% of the in- 


dustrial purchasing decision makers receiving it, state 
that MacRABE’S is their principal source of where-to- 
buy information. That is why, if you sell to industry, 
you also need MacRAE’S. Reserve space now. 





MacRAE’S 


1956 circulation 
more than 21,500 


BLUE 
BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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continued from p. 22 


taking and submitting the necessary 
vacation pictures. 


5S. At Christmas time, your com- 
pany could conduct a competition 
among employes for the best deco- 
rated home or best decorated Christ- 
mas tree. Such a series could include 
announcement, build-up, and winner 


shots . . for at least five or six ads. 






6. Still another possibility would be 
what might be called a service-type 
campaign where you would present 
a “meet your teachers” series . . or 
“meet your clergymen” or “meet 
your policemen.” Pictures would be 
candid, human-interest shots show- 
ing the subjects in action or at work. 


7. If you have bowling or soft-ball 
teams, run occasional team pictures 
or “star” pictures. 


8. If your company is not too 
straight-laced or dignified, you 
could conduct an annual bathing 
beauty or cheese-cake contest 
among your gal-employes. You 
would publish pictures of not only 
the winners, but also all the en- 
trants. And you, with your adver- 
tising man’s sense of the “artistic,” 
would almost have to serve on the 
panel of judges. 


If its new, use it .. With a news- 
picture-caption format, you would 
have flexibility that would permit 
you to use anything of a semi-news 
nature that might fall short of ac- 
tually rating editorial space. For 
example, the editors of your local 
newspaper might not be interested 
in running a news picture of some 
new plant equipment your company 
might install . . but still it might be 
interesting enough for one of your 
ads. 

The same might be true of your 
summer picnics or Christmas parties 

. or of extra large shipments re- 
ceived or sent out by your company 

. or of visiting top brass from cus- 
tomer companies. 

There are numerous other possi- 
bilities, most of which could help 
build good will for your company 


simply by presenting interesting 
facts and pictures to your towns- 
people. * 
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Advertise the way your 





salesmen sell-to the 






oil refining industry 







Pin-point your market in a 





specialized oil publication 











Plan your advertising approach the same way 


your salesmen sell. Use specialized, hard hitting 






ads in a specialized business publication. Pin- 














point your customers in the division of the oil 
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refining-petrochemical-natural gasoline industry 












on the Peges' 
eninienine wate cornet County. West Texes 


you want to sell. And to reach them, use 
PETROLEUM REFINER. More than 82% of its 


17 ie Petroleum Compan? 
of Magno! 
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16,500 subscribers are engaged directly in refin- 





ing-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 
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Here's how 
HUDSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


advertises to the Refining Industry 





Advertise the way your sales- 






The factual, well written ad above is an example of a men sell. Use PETROLEUM 
continuing campaign being carried on by the Cooling REFINER to reach the special- 
Equipment Division of Hudson Engineering Corporation ized Refining Industry. 





in PETROLEUM REFINER. This builds product recognition 
f for Hudson air cooled units throughout the oil and gas 

processing industry. The Hudson sales message is being 
seen primarily by Refining-Natural Gasoline men in a 
position to specify or buy this kind of equipment. 
















GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Lyecialized PEROUUM Sidblications 


Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 
Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 
Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-3295 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

Dallas (1), 518 2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., PRospect-7344 
Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 6268 
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READER APPEAL 


Have you seen it? Our new model? Watch for your copy of EL&P’s current issue. 
Take a few minutes to leaf through it. Note its inviting appearance. 

Check its editorial appeal. You’ll see why reader interest is high. 

You'll see why it produces results for advertisers. 
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i GUIDEPOSTS FOR ACTION 
@ Building New Power Facilities 
@ Improving Community Relations 
@ Securing Engineering Monpower 
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SALES OFFICES: 


READERS 


There have been some changes made that you should know about. Two major 
improvements have made Electric Light and Power a still more powerful selling 
force for its advertisers. 


NEW FORMAT: The physical appearance of Electric Light and Power has 
been completely changed to make it more inviting, more interesting, and easier 
to read. Its “new look” starts with the front cover and carries through to the 
advertisers’ index page, which now lists advertising agencies. 


The type face is different with lines well leaded. Headlines for editorial articles 
have been given a new treatment. The editor’s page is in a new dress. The 
popular feature “The Month in Perspective” has been expanded to four pages, 
redesigned, and relocated right smack in the front of the book. 


Readership of EL&P has always been phenomenally and consistently high 
because the magazine has been constantly improved. With these latest improve- 
ments, the appetite appeal will be greater than ever. And when readers sink 
their mental teeth into the editorial meat, they won’t be disappointed. The sound 
editorial policy of EL&P remains unchanged. 

NEW READERS: Effective with the January 1956 issue Electric Light and 
Power increased its circulation 30%. More than 3,000 new readers were added — 
all in the electric utility industry. EL&P’s circulation now totals 19,257. It reaches 
the key men in every leading electric utility in the nation. 


With these two important changes EL&P is more than ever your first buy to 
reach and sell the electric power industry. It is the only magazine serving the 
industry exclusively. 

Take a good look at our new model. Measure it any way you wish. Check its 
editorial content. You will quickly see why readership is consistently high. Why 
it produces results for its advertisers. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


al 


Od |) 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. NEw YORK 22, N. Y. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO West Coast 

22 East Huron St. 130 East 56th St. 1836 Euclid Ave. McDonald-Thompson 
WHitehall 4-0868 PLaza 1-1863 PRospect 1-0505 San Francisco 
Walter J. Stevens W. A. Clabault Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles 

G. E. Williams B. H. Dutton Seattle 

Rudy Bowser Clark Daly Dallas 














FOR THE BIRDS? 





Readership studies 
praised, damned 
by publishers 


®cHicaco—“This stuff is for the 
birds,” said one side in a debate on 
the merits of readership surveys of 
business publications. 

Readership surveys are a “must 
plus value” that business paper 
publishers must give their adver- 
tisers, said the other side. 

The debate took place at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago Business Publi- 
cations Association. Four members 
of business publishing houses took 
part. 

Russel T. Sanford, director of 
market research, Modern Hospital 
Publishing Co., spoke out strongly 
against such surveys, saying not 
only that they were “for the birds” 
but also that “they’re as full of holes 
as a Swiss cheese.” 

Mr. Sanford attacked the sampling 
methods of the Starch and Readex 
readership research organizations. 
He said Starch refuses to tell how 
many interviews with readers it 
must attempt before it gets 100 suc- 
cessful interviews, and he said 
Readex sends out, on the average, 
about 500 copies of a publication in 
order to get 100 marked up copies 
returned. 

These methods give “definitely 
atypical samples,” Mr. Sanford said. 
And he added that non-respondents 
cannot be ignored if survey results 
are to be meaningful. 

Mr. Sanford advocated a policing 
organization “something like ABC” 
to pass on the validity of readership 
research methods. He said the uses 
of readership survey results also 
should be regulated because such 
results have been used in competi- 
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tive presentations which distort the 
findings. 

He also made these points: (1) 
that readers who take part in a 
readership survey can’t tell in which 
publication, of those in the same 
field, that he saw a particular ad, 
and (2) that readership studies give 
little magazines a “tremendous ad- 
vantage” and “penalize” big pub- 
lications, because an ad in a thin 
publication is more likely to be 
noticed than one in a thick publica- 
tion. 

On the other side of the debate 
was Edward S. Gordon, consultant 
to the Haywood Publishing Co. and 
professor of marketing at Roosevelt 
University 

He said readership surveys “are 
important and must be continued 
because the manufacturer must lo- 
cate his market and the people in 
it’ and then advertise to those 
people. 

Readership surveys can help in 
that task, Mr. Gordon said. 

He said circulation statements 
were, in a sense, readership studies 
because they help answer the ques- 
tion of who the readers are. And 
he predicted the time “is not far off” 
when the government’s Standard In- 
dustrial Classification will be used 
for circulation breakdowns. 

Mr. Gordon put in a plug for 
readership surveys done by publish- 
ers. While conceding that doubts 
have been cast on the validity of 
such surveys, he said that they are 
valuable because they serve the 
same purpose for prospective ad- 
vertisers as a job seeker’s references 
serve for prospective employers. 

When it comes to evaluating and 
comparing ads in a_ publication, 
however, the publisher or space 
salesman is in “touchy territory,” 
Mr. Gordon said. He favored use of 


outside readership research organi- 
zations, such as Starch and Readex, 
in such cases. 

“A good trade magazine is one 
that sells service,’ Mr. Gordon said. 
He said that readership surveys are 
an extra service that publications 
should provide, but he added that 
advertisers should realize that they 
will have to pay for such services, 

Carl Zehner, vice-president and 
director of advertising, Watson Pub- 
lications, also took a stand in favor 
of readership surveys. 

“If the jinformation found by 
Starch and such services is used and 
is used properly it can be of a great 
deal of value to the advertiser and 
agency by showing them how to 
produce better ads,” he said. 

Readership studies are valuable 
to space salesmen because they give 
them something new to talk about 
when they call on advertisers, Mr. 
Zehner said. 

Robert N. McFarland, sales man- 
ager, Paper Industry, called for ac- 
tion among publishers to end the 
“confusion” that surrounds reader- 
ship research. 

“We should try to get together 
and study the problem and do re- 
search ourselves to come up with 
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Whimsical . . Friendly face on Chi- 
cago’s Near North Side is newly-painted 


water tower atop Putman Publishing Co, 


building. 


- 
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IF YOU SELL 





these market studies in the 
pulp and paper field 
will be of interest to you 


The four Reports illustrated below are based on 
replies from an independent Market Research 





This Report tells the number, 
type and capacity of pumps in 
use in the paper and pulp 
industry (73,900), the materials 
pumped, conditions encoun- 
tered, most common reasons for 
specifying certain makes and 
the titles of those who specify 
the type, model or make of 
pumps purchased. 


The Market for 


in 
PULP ond PAPER MILLS 














pumps 


instruments 


pipe & fittings 


power transmission 


Panel, sponsored by PAPER TRADE JOURNAL but 
established and contacted by John T. Fosdick. 
The Panel consists of technical and production 
executives in the field who represent approxi- 
mately 20% of the productive capacity in the U.S. 





The Marke} fox 


INSTRUMENTS 


in 
PULP ond PAPER MILLS 








i 








A 16-page Report that reveals 
the number and ty-pes of pressure 
instruments in use (96,000) and 
the number to be purchased over 
a period of six to eight months 
(4,820). Similar data is shown 
for flow meters and temperature 
instruments. Tables provide 
additional data of interest from 
both design and sales viewpoints. 


A 24-page Report consisting of = 
10 tables that show the amount 
and sizes of pipe and fittings 
installed, the materials of which Hie Mavtet tor 
they are made, and the trend in 
materials for piping as revealed 

by scheduled purchases. Com- in 

ments by mill men are of special PULP and PAPER MILLS 
interest. Sales executives will 
also be interested that expendi- 
tures for pipe and fittings run 
over $25,000,000 a year. 

















® 
PAPER 
TRADE 


JOURNAL 


“the most useful paper” 
15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH © CHICAGO * DENVER 
HOUSTON © SEATTLE © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES 
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The Market for 


POWER 
TRANSMISSION 

in 

PULP and PAPER MILLS 














A 16-page Report on the type 
and number of drives used on 
specified machines in paper and 
pulp mills, proportion of indi- 
vidual drives, expenditures for 
flat belting (projected estimate, 
$2,500,000 per year), and data 
on where accessory equipment 
is purchased. Other tables iden- 
tify the titles of mill men who 
select power transmission drives 
and accessories for the industry. 


Paper Trade Journal 
15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y 


Please send me, without charge, the Market Research Panel 
Reports checked below: 


©) Market Report on Pumps in the Paper and Pulp Industry 


() The Market for Process Instrumentation and Instruments 


] The Market for Pipe & Piping 


}] The Market for Power Transmission 


name 





company. 





address 
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by his own 


home office! 


It has been thoroughly proved that the 
industrial salesman’s chances of getting 
an order are 317% better when he’s been 
invited to call by a prospect who has 
already studied his catalog. 


Does your home-office effort to back up 
your sales force include a specific plan for 
getting your catalog used whenever a 
prospect is deciding whose salesmen to 
call in? Do you know how well it works? 
If not, you may be letting competition 
beat your men to the order more often 
than you can ever know. 


The checklist on the opposite page will 
help you gauge the true effectiveness of 
your catalog in its most important role: 
as the best possible means of getting more 
invitations for your salesmen to call. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 


a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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How effective is your 
catalog procedure? 


Careful answers to these questions 
will tell you. A “no” to any one of 
them is good reason to review your 
entire catalog program. 


1. Do you have a tested system for 
making sure your catalog reaches the 
important buying influences for your 
products...in the companies with volume 
buying power? 

yes [) no [_] 
(Sweet’s market-specialized Catalog Files 
are distributed to the companies that 
have over 80% of the total buying power 
in the industries these Files serve. Indi- 
viduals who receive them are continually 
checked for their buying influence.) 


2. Does your present system pro- 
vide for the immediate distribution of your 
catalog to every good, new company that 
comes into your market? 

yes |) no [] 
(With daily access to Dodge reports on 
new plant construction, plus continuing 
market analysis and field research by its 
distribution staff, Sweet’s spots potential 
new sources of business immediately; 
distributes appropriate Catalog Files to 
them as soon as their buying power is 
known and qualifies them.) 


3 - Do you know how many of the 
men who have received your catalog have 
kept it, and have filing systems which make 
it easy for them to find and use it? 


yes [_] no [] 
(Catalogs bound, indexed, and distributed 
in a Sweet's File are always easy to find, 
cannot be misfiled or lost.) 


4. When your customers and pros- 
pects want to compare products, prepara- 
tory to calling in possible suppliers, does 
your system make it reasonably certain 
that your catalog can’t be overlooked? 

yes [) no [_] 
(Sweet’s binds the catalogs of comparable 
products next to each other, indexes each 
one for easy reference. This minimizes 
the chances that any suitable product 
cataloged in a Sweet's File will be over- 
looked when ready buyers are searching 
for the answer to a need.) 


5. Are you sure that all of your 
important customers and prospects have 
your current catalog? 


yes [| no [ } 
(Sweet’s distributes new Catalog Files 
each year. Every user of a Sweet’s File 
is therefore certain that each catalog 
bound into his Sweet’s File provides him 
with the up-to-date and correct buying 
data upon which he can rely.) 


6. Has your catalog been prepared 
to give your customers and prospects ex- 
actly the kind of buying information about 
your products that they should have...and 
will it logically lead them to take the next 
buying action you want them to take: call 
in your salesman or distributor; write to 
you; or specify your product? 

yes [| no [) 
(Sweet’s has been designing and produc- 
ing market-specialized, action-evoking 
catalogs for fifty years ... has had notable 
success in doing so...designs and pro 
duces more manufacturers’ catalogs, by far, 
than any other company in the world.) 


There is a Sweet's Catalog 
Service office near you. A call 
or letter to any one of them 
will bring you prompt and 
thorough help in making sure 
your catalog...its design, pro- 
duction, and distribution... 

results in more orders for you 
at the lowest possible cost. 
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answers to advertisers and agencies 
who ask for more complete informa- 
tion on the readership picture,” he 
said. 


It takes more than sales 
to sell product: Togeson 


™ NEW YORK—Top management has 
the wrong idea when it thinks the 
sales department can sell all a plant 
produces, according to one market- 
ing man. 

He is A. A. Togeson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing, Bull- 
Dog Electric Products Co., Detroit, 
who spoke at a conference of the 
American Management Association. 

The marketing man must be 
brought in “at the beginning—not 
at the end—of a production cycle,” 
Mr. Togeson said. 

He told how his company, in line 
with that thinking, established a 
marketing division in 1954 to super- 
vise sales, research, advertising, 
sales promotion, sales training and 
customer service. 


Simmons-Boardman buys ‘Log,’ 
merges ‘Marine Engineering’ 


™® NEW yYoRK—Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., New York, has 
bought The Log from Miller Free- 
man Publications, San Francisco, 
and will merge it with Marine En- 
gineering. 

The two publications will be com- 
bined in April and will be called 
Marine Engineering-Log. Circula- 
tion will be 14,000. Base advertising 
rate will be $435 for a black-and- 
white page, one-time. 

Warner Lumbard, general man- 
ager of Marine Engineering, will 
have the same position on the com- 


_bined publication. And Harlan Scott, 


editor and general manager of The 
Log, will be associate general man- 
ager. 

Both publications were members 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
as will be the combined publication. 

Simmons-Boardman has _pub- 
lished Marine Engineering, which 
was established in 1878, since 1923. 
The Log was founded in 1923 and 
has been published by Miller Free- 
man since 1941. 





Industrial company spends 1.2% 
of sales on ads, study shows 


= CHICAGO—Two out of three com- 
panies that sell to industry spend 
2% of their sales or less on adver- 
tising, a study published in Adver- 
tising Age shows. 

The study was conducted by S. R. 
Bernstein, editor of Advertising Age 
and IM’s editorial director; and C. 
H. Sandage, chairman, division of 
advertising, school of journalism, 
University of Illinois. 

Some 2,325 companies in all seg- 
ments of American business took 
part. Among them were 243 com- 
panies that sell industrial materials, 
services and supplies. All of them 
were asked what per cent of sales 
they spent on advertising. 

Of the 243 companies in the in- 
dustrial classification, 81 spent less 
than 1% of sales on advertising, and 
83 spent from 1-2%. The range was 
from .01% to 23.73%. 

Median average was 1.27%. This 
compares with a median average of 
2% reported in a similar study of 
289 companies condutted by INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING (IM, Jan.) 

The reason that the median ex- 
penditure reported in the IM study 
is higher may be that it is a fore- 
cast figure and the other study 
shows what advertisers actually 
spent in the previous year. IM asked 
advertisers what per cent of 1955 
sales they planned to spend in 1956. 
The AA study asked for the “per- 
centage of sales your company in- 
vested in advertising in 1954.” Thus 
it could be that advertisers tend to 
spend less on advertising than they 
plan at the start of the year, or that 
advertisers are investing a greater 
percentage of sales on advertising 
in 1956 than they did in 1954. 

The study reported by AA showed 
these median averages in other clas- 
sifications of businesses that serve 
industry: 
> Railroads, steamships, airlines, 
buses, etc. (29 companies)—1.32%. 
> Building materials (93 companies) 

2.01%. 
> Communications, public utilities, 
banking, financial (29 companies )— 
18%. 
> Insurance (45 companies)—.4“%. 
> Office equipment, stationery, writ- 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO INDUSTRY 
PRODUCING 

16mm MOTION 
PICTURES, 

35mm SLIDE FILMS 
AND SLIDES 













Pre-production 
Planning 


Research and Script 


Photography, Studio 
and Location 


Processing 
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Work Prints 


Sound Recording 
and Rerecording 


Editing and Matching 
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Animation 










Release Printing 
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Slide Film Animation 
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ing supplies (54 companies)—2.02%. 

Mr. Sandage and Mr. Bernstein, in 
their report on the study, said, “The 
authors want to make it clear that 
they do not recommend determina- 
tion of advertising budgets on a per- 
centage-of-sales basis.” 

They said they favor the “task 
force method” of setting budgets, 
under which a goal is decided upon 
then advertising is tailored to reach 
that goal. 

“However,” they added, “per- 
centage-of-sales is a simple, easy- 
to-understand and_ easy-to-apply 
concept, and it is perhaps the most 
meaningful figure to use in attempt- 
ing to determine current practice in 
a particular business segment.” 

Copies of the report are available 
at $1 each from the Library, Ad- 
vertising Age, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11. 


D. Morgan Neu is named 
vice-president of Starch 

® MAMARONECK, N. Y.—Dr. D. Mor- 
gan Neu has been appointed a vice- 
president of Daniel Starch & Staff, 
readership research organization. Dr. 
Neu, who is Starch’s technical di- 
rector and director of the organiza- 
tion’s television studies, contributes 
the material for INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s monthly department, “Which 
Ad Attracted More Readers.” 


Charles L. Rumrill & Co., now 
20 years old, reorganizes 

® ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Charles L. 
Rumrill & Co., Rochester agency, 
has reorganized and celebrated its 
20th birthday simultaneously. 

An executive committee headed 
by president Charles L. Rumrill now 
manages the agency. 

Other members of the committee 
are George M. Prince, executive 
vice-president and creative director; 
Herbert R. Hanson, vice-president 
and treasurer; John R. VanArsdale, 
vice-president and industrial ac- 
count supervisor; Neil A. Gallagher, 
vice-president and consumer ac- 
count supervisor, and George R. 
Darcy, development, 
who is committee secretary. 

Copy and public relations depart- 


director of 





















Recorded .. Dexter M. Keezer, vice- 
president and director of economics, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., looks over 
manually-operated record player which 
plays recording he made, telling how in- 
creased advertising helped halt 1954 re- 
cession. McGraw-Hill sent record and play- 
er to 1,000 company presidents to celebrate 
National Advertising Week (Feb. 19-25). 
Record player was developed to be dis- 
tributed abroad to combat anti-U.S. propa- 


janda. 


ments have been expanded under 
Grantly Wallington, copy chief. 
David W. Neill has been named 
head of the industrial copy group, 
and John E. Rodwell heads the con- 
sumer copy group. 

A development division, headed 
by Mr. Darcy, has been formed to 
handle market and motivation re- 
search, media, product design and 
development, merchandising and 
other marketing services. 

The media department has been 
enlarged in anticipation of increased 
billing. The agency billed $4,629,772 
last year and estimates that its bill- 
ings will increase $1,000,000 this 
year. The agency was 29th last year 
in IM’s annual tabulation of agency’s 
according to business paper space 
placement. It placed 4,041 pages of 
advertising in business papers in 
1954. 


Are you impatient, stubborn, 
lazy? You still can make good 
® PHILADELPHIA—You can be lazy, 
stubborn, impatient and inexperi- 
enced and still be a good boss, but 
you can never, never be unjust. 

That’s the finding of a survey 
conducted among some 6,500 office 
workers by the National Office 
Management Association, Philadel- 
phia. 

Continued on page 33 
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Marketing Aid Show Hits The Road 








SHOW-HOW MEETING. During IA’s first marketing research seminar in Philadelphia, 
Oliver Johnson, IA Director of Research, outlined ways to research metalworking using 
IRON AGE’s one-two marketing punch—its IBM file of 23,000 metalworking plants and 
its Basic Marketing Data. How companies used these tools to help solve marketing 
problems was described by Nathaniel R. Kidder (right) of Technical Marketing Associates. 


How Advertisers Use IRON AGE to Reach 
Executives in The Metalworking Market 


Thousands of independent decisions by ad managers and agency men 
are reflected in the following analysis of IRON AGE advertising. These 
figures represent, in broad strokes at least, the value of The IRON AGE 
as a medium for reaching the complex metalworking market — and for 
acquainting administrative, production, engineering and purchasing exec- 
utives with the merits of a long list of industrial products. 





Product Classification Pages 1955 Pages 1952-55 
1. Ferrous Metals & Mill Products ................... 973 4208 
2. Nonferrous Metals & Nonmetallic Materials ......... 337 1217 
3. Steel Mill & Foundry Equipment ................. 35,4 1799 
4. Machine Tools & Metalworking Equipment ........ 1327 5290 
5. Machine Tool Accessories .............00eeeeeeeee 293 1309 
6. Fastening Ge JOM oo... cc cccccscccccccscccess 372 1502 
Ti RR re ooos oe Sicec ees cnosenessesacassaas 220 955 
8. Metal Cleaning & Finishing ..................... 280 1225 
9. Manufactured Parts & Components ................ 688 2837 

10. Materials Handling Equipment .................... 423 1784 
11. Power Transmission Equipment & Components ..... 551 2328 
12. Plant Service Equipment ....................6... 194 931 
13. Engineering Products & Services ...............4: 100 514 
14. Other Products & Services ...........0cc eee eeeees 116 374 
135) GOA AAV OUUMIIE oii gs aiecda te edew cove wwward eieees 348 1940 





TG oss Fie eT IRENA ea ha ee eae 6,576 28,213 
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Companies, Agencies 
Hear How To Pinpoint 
Metalworking Market 


First-hand answers to such every- 
day marketing problems as deter- 
mining market potentials and prod- 
uct requirements, analyzing sales 
performances and _ territories, ob 
taining sales leads and exploring 
new markets were provided at 
IRON AGE’s first market research 
seminar in Philadelphia, January 31. 

A group of 23 advertisers and 
agency men attended the all-day 
shirtsleeve session, first of a series 
on how to pinpoint the metalwork- 
ing market easily and effectively. 
Basic Research Tools Reviewed 

The basic tools for the job—I RON 
AGE’s IBM file of 23,000 S.I.C.- 
coded metalworking plants and its 
Basic Marketing Data—were de 
scribed and analyzed by Oliver 
Johnson, IA Director of Research 

How one company used these 
tools to help increase sales and 
market potential substantially was 
detailed by Nathaniel R. Kidder 
vice president of Technical Market- 
ing Associates. 

To date presentations have been 
made in Boston, New York, Hart- 
ford, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 


March, April Scheduled 


Advance scheduling for March 
and April calls for sixteen others in 
Youngstown, Cleveland, Baltimore 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Rockford, Indiana 
polis, St. Louis, Milwaukee and 
New York. 

Dates and details of performances 

each of which is being limited to 
about 20 people for maximum ef- 
fectiveness—can be obtained from 
IRON AGE space representatives. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN METALWORKING — Steel industry, despite forecast 


output of 118-120 million ingot tons, will find 1956 a year of decision. 





Sales will be no problem. But handling of price, expansion and customer 
relations may well be. There’s some optimism about supply, but the market 
continues to tighten. Auto cutbacks have caused only minor steel order 
cancellations. And look for increasing demand from construction, appliances, 
a record freight-car building program and the steel-hungry oil and gas 
industries. 


Machine tool sales continue to climb. Metal cutting and grinding tool orders 
for December are estimated at $157 million —a high for the vear and 2% 
times the volume for December 1954. Upswing has builders wondering 
whether new peacetime pattern is being established. Shipments continue 
to lag, adding to big backlogs and raising the question of how long buyers 
will wait. 

Metal fastener sales for 1955 showed a 35 percent gain over 1954. Optimistic 
producers look for another 5-15 percent increase this year. Switch from 
rivets to high-strength bolts in construction, economical cold forging of 
complicated parts are major factors . . . Anodizers’ market is expanding 
rapidly with increasing use in building construction of aluminum curtain 
walls—up 500 percent in 5 years . . . Railroad piggy-backing is creating a new 
industry based on specialized containers and handling equipment. Special 
units are answer to problems of handling truck-trailers now being piggy- 
backed by 33 railroads. 

Guided missile appropriation of $1.3 billion now being sought by Admin- 
istration should bring many more contractors into the picture. Emphasis on 
the guided projectile, called the ultimate weapon by experts, may signal 
. Gas-burning infra-red heaters — for 
baking and drying applications—are getting set to invade the industrial 
field, with applications as high as 1200°F. reported . . . Printed wiring 


major switch in air defense policy . . 


gains rapidly, offering speed, lower cost, greater design flexibility and fewer 
rejects . .. Look for electronic brains to move into the factory in a big way 
this year, taking over such tasks as cost computations, strain calculations, 
sales analyses. 
sales analyse +. « 
UP ON ATOMIC ENERGY? If youre in or planning to move into the 
atomic energy field, you may find helpful the booklet, A Businessman Asks 
. . . How Can I Keep Up With Atomic Energy Developments? offered by 
the Industrial Information Branch, Technical Information Service, AEC, 


lk ; 
Washington 25, D. C. — 


HOW TO GET MORE FOR YOUR WELDING DOLLAR will be featured in 
a 16-page article in the April 26 issue of IA. Timed to tie-in with the May 
7-11 Welding Show in Buffalo, it will offer readers a dollar-saving review 
of all major welding processes . . . arc, resistance, brazing, gas welding, 
induction, thermit, forge and flow welding . . . stressing the suitability of 
each process for various ferrous and nonferrous metals. To advertisers, it 
offers an opportunity to tie-in with another major dollar-saving editorial 
effort. Final closing date for the issue is April 13. 
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Markets For Products 
in Metalworking Plants 
Defined by IA Research 


Valuable marketing information 
on product applications and buying 
influences in metalworking is found 
in IA’s market research reports. 

These up-to-date studies—a con- 
tinuing series prepared by IA’s re- 
search department — include these 
recently completed reports: 

Refractories —uses by industry 
groups, annual purchases, buying 
influences; Electric Heating Units 
—potential in applications requiring 
heat up to 1000 degrees, buying in- 
fluences; Stainless Steel Wire—in- 
dustrial applications. 

Conveyor Belting — applications 
in handling hot materials, figures on 
total conveyor belting for all plant 
handling; Tubing—consumption of 
steel and nonferrous tubing by in- 
dustry groups and by type and size; 
Portable Power Tools —trends in 
power tool types. 


Additional Studies Planned 
Already planned for the coming 
year are surveys on industrial TV, 
coated abrasives, air cylinders. 
Under consideration are addition- 
al studies on flexible metal hose; re- 
sistance welders; air filters, blowers; 
valves; gears, gear reducers; ball, 
roller, needle bearings; air condi- 
tioning; electric controls; convey- 
ors; chain transmissions; industrial 
trucks, batteries; pumps; tapes. 
Information on these and other 
surveys can be obtained from Oliver 
Johnson, IA Director of Research. 








“Looks like Luigi brought grapes for 
lunch, again.” 
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409 Pages in First 5 IA Issues 


To help industrial ad men eval- 
uate the editorial content of IA, we 
will present a monthly breakdown 
of total pages plus a listing of some 
of the major editorial highlights. 

Our first report covering the five 
issues from January 5 through Feb- 
ruary 2 shows a total of 409 pages 
of editorial material. 

Hitting The Highlights 

During this period, IA editors 
provided readers with accurate, up- 
to-the-minute coverage of all major 
metalworking industry develop- 
ments, including the following 
articles: 


Editorials 

Don’t Sell Your Company Short 
Are We Unfair to Our Military? 
Yes, This Is a Crucial Year 

Are You Budgeting the Budget? 
The President Needs Your Prayers 


News of Industry 

Can We Top $500 Billion by "65? 

Business Looks for Another Brisk Year 

Are You Overpaying Your Engineers? 

How to Disperse Industry 

Communications Plans Cut Company 
Costs 

Piggy-backing Spawns a New Industry 

How to Cut Storekeeping Costs 

Are You A Good Boss? 

Check Your Hidden Fringe Labor Costs 

Heads-Up Plant Protection Pays Off 


News Analysis ...............35 pages 
Can Business Hold Its Pace? 
Is Pentagon Squeezing Small Business? 
Are Planes Giving Way to Missiles? 
What Will Autos Be Like in 1965? 
Government Spending to Rise by $2 
Billion 
Will Power Shortage Hurt Aluminum? 
Why Mergers Will Be More Difficult 
New Aircraft Orders Still Climbing 
Tool Reserve Switch Stirs Probe 


Technical Articles 

Machine Speeds, Accuracy Stepped Up 

More Integrated Materials Handling 
Coming 

Aluminizing 4000 Parts Per Hour 

Tips on Buying a Stamping Press 

Dual Spray Approach Speeds Coating 
Line 

Why Is The Big Money Behind Vacuum 
Metals? 

Design for Top Fabricating Economy 


READER ROUSERS. Newspaper ads and direct mail cards are the vital ingredients of 
IA’s novel Readership Stimulation campaign. Timed to reach the reader just after the 
arrival of his IRON AGE, both ads and cards alert him to provocative articles in the 
current issue. Goal is to make IA subscribers even better reader-prospects for the mes- 


sages of advertisers. 


More Intense Readership is Target 
Of Newspaper, Direct Mail Campaign 


Recognizing today’s keen com- 
petition for the reader's time, The 
IRON AGE has launched a cam- 
paign designed to get IA readers 
into the magazine faster and more 
purposefully — thus making them 
better reader-prospects for your ad- 
vertising message. 

Basis for the campaign is a series 
of newspaper advertisements and 
direct mail cards which will flag 
down IA readers, calling their at- 
tention to significant articles in the 
current issue of IA. 








How to Get More for Your Stainless 
Dollar 

Permanent Dies Pare Stamping Costs 

Get Better Welds from a Weldable Steel 


Markets and Prices .......... 108 pages 
Steel Likely to Set New Production 
Record in ’56 
Electronic Brains Move into the Factory 
Machine Tool Sales Continue to Climb 
Why Is The Defense Tool Program 
Lagging? 
New Trends Expand Anodizers’ Market 
Metal Fasteners Hold to Market Gains 
Don’t Take Steel Easing Talk Seriously 
Industry Using More Printed Circuits 
How Steel Capacity has Shifted Since 55 
Expanding Far West Plants Offer Wide 
Markets 


Other Editorial 





This novel industrial publication 
promotion appears in 11 leading 
daily newspapers with a combined 
circulation of 4.4 million in the na 
tion’s top metalworking centers 
The schedule includes: The New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune, Los 
Angeles Times, Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Detroit Free Press, Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, Boston Herald 
Traveler, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cincinnati 
Enquirer and the Pacific and South- 
west editions of the Wall St. Journal. 


Ads Highlight Key Articles 

The first two newspaper adver- 
tisements in the series have already 
appeared. They featured key arti- 
cles in the January 26th and Febru- 
ary 2nd issues of IA. The advertise- 
ments highlighted in the form of 
provocative questions four major 
metalworking articles of interest to 
the main segments of IA readership 
— administrative, production, engi- 
neering and purchasing executives. 
Simultaneous Direct Mail 

To back up the newspaper end of 
the campaign, IA simultaneously 
direct mailed postal cards to other 
subscribers outside the circulation 
area of the 11 newspapers. Direct 
mail copy parallels that of the ads. 
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Profiles of the Metalworking Market... 


METAL CLEANING AND FINISHING—one of the major metalworking operations— 
represents a broad, diversified market for products used in metal washing and degreas- 
ing, sand blasting, pickling, electroplating, polishing and buffing, galvanizing, tinning 
and painting. The IRON AGE reaches 12,445 of the 14,202 metal cleaning and finishing 
departments in metalworking plants with 20 or more employees. In 1955 it carried 143 
pages of major technical articles and hundreds of pages of news on this ‘field of oper- 
ations. Valuable market data on metal cleaning and finishing will be found in IA re- 
search reports available on request. 








Mee # 

EDITORIAL PAY DIRT. IA editor-in-chief Tom Campbell (right) on location at the 
Barium Steel Corp. iron mine in the Dominican Republic, gets first-hand word on this 
fabulous deposit which yields lump ore with 66-69 percent iron content. His 3100-mile 
trip to the West Indies paid off for readers in a recent IA article: Lump Ore: A *‘Gold”’ 
Mine Pans Out. During the year Campbell and other IA editors travel several hundred 
thousand miles to cover developments of interest to the metalworking industry. 





Probing Metalworking 
Becomes An Easy Job 
With Unique IA Tools 


Advertisers can quickly and easily 
organize and conduct market re- 
search mailings to the specific plants 
they want to tap for information on 
their products with IRON AGE’s 
two market research tools—the IBM 
file of 23,000 S.I.C.-coded metal- 
working plants and Basic Market- 
ing Data. 

These research facilities contain 
information in unrivalled detail on 
the plants with 97 percent of the 
buying power in metalworking. 
Master List Coded Many Ways 

The IBM file is a master list of 
metalworking plants with 20 or 
more production workers. There is 
a punched card for each plant, con- 
taining company name, address, 4- 
digit S.1.C. code, total plant workers 
and types of departments operated. 

Through IRON AGE’s IBM facil- 
ities the 23,000 plants can be rapidly 
sorted on the basis of location, $.1.C. 
code, plant size or operations. 
Unique Operations Breakdown 

These statistics are also conven- 
iently summarized in Basic Market- 
ing Data —IA’s 261-page analysis 
of the metalworking market in 4- 
digit product detail on both a na- 
tional and industrial area basis. 

Basic Marketing Data also pre- 
sents the only available national and 
area breakdowns on number of 
metalworking plants performing 24 
tvpes of manufacturing operations. 





Planning Pointers 
A Review of IA Advertising and 
Marketing Aids... 
e Cutting Fluids Research Report 
—A survey of usage in metalworking. 
e Official Steel Industry Capaci- 
ties—A reprint tabulating steel cap- 
acity shifts in 1955. 
e Refractories Research Report — 
Uses by industry groups; annual 
purchases and buying influences. 
(For copies—available in limited quan- 
tities—write on company letterhead to: 


Promotion Department, The IRON AGE, 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa.) 








This advt. prepared by The IRON AGE... a Chilton (D publication 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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The association formulated this 
“composite picture of the ideal boss” 
based on the survey: “A man be- 
tween 40 and 49 with a high degree 
of managerial skill and a good deal 
of common sense, who is eminently 
fair to workers.” ; 

The survey report set forth these 
findings: 

e Experience is desirable in a boss 
but not absolutely essential. 


e The boss doesn’t have to be very | 


energetic—as a matter of fact, lazi- 
ness isn’t held against him. 

e If the boss is impatient, most 
workers won’t mind, but they won’t 
stand for his being unjust. 

e The workers want the boss to be 
ready with a pat on the back for 
good work and to let people know 
what’s going on in the business. 

@ Grouchiness makes a boss un- 
popular with young women. 

Most of the 6,537 participants in 
the survey apparently feel their 
bosses are pretty good at picking 
personnel. At least 5,000 of them 
said they would hire themselves for 
their jobs if they were the bosses. 


Export managers get checklist 
for foreign sales outlets 


® cHicaco—A ten-point checklist 
for picking a distributor or dealer 
in a foreign country was presented 
at a meeting of the Export Man- 
agers Club of Chicago. Here is the 
checklist: 


1. Is the sales outlet under con- 
sideration of good reputation? 


2. Does it have adequate working | 


capital? 


3. Does it have adequate coverage 
of the market area? 


4. Is its management alert and 
forward looking? 


5. Is its management promotion 
minded? 


6. Are its physical facilities ade- 
quate to do the job? 


7. Are its subordinate personnel 
qualified to do the job? 


8. Will the product line conflict 


with other items the outlet now 


carries? 
Continued on page 36 


A Quiz OF INTEREST TO 


INDUSTRIAL 


Just as the job of the men perform- 
ing the function of tool engineering 
—planning for better production 
methods—is never-ending, so is the 
flow of problems which these men 
continually face. 


These four actual manufacturing 
problems are typical of the thousands 
which are encountered daily in tool 


How would you effect savings 
in both time and labor in 
molding hollow aluminum 
turbo-blower rotors weighing 
as much as 780 Ibs.? 


By using permanent molds of 
cast Meehanite, tool engineer- 
ing found that four men can 
produce 20 castings a day, 
where previously seven men 
had been required to produce 
4 castings per day. 


AD MEN 


engineering. To solve them, many 
products and methods must be con- 
sidered. 

Your product may have been helpful 
in these solutions—or countless other 
solutions which men performing the 
tool engineering job must arrive at 
every day. 


How would you speed up fastening operations with power 
screwdrivers from 50% to 400%? 


Tool engineers are employing an automatic screw feeding 
system, including a hopper, a feeding mechanism, and a 
head that fits almost any standard power screwdriver to 
solve this problem. Screws gripped by the head may be 
driven at any angle in any plane, and are automatically fed 
and positioned. Reserve hopper holds enough screws for at 
least 4 hours work. 


How would you cut a groove on the shaft of a gas- 
oline lawn-mower engine, quickly, accurately, and 
economically, where fairly close tolerances are re- 


quired? 


This problem was solved by holding the shaft sta- 
tionary and using a rotating tool equipped with a 
special attachment—consisting of an external gage 
head for piloting the tool and a bracket for holding 


the cutter. 


Only the 31,000 men performing the tool 
engineering function could have made 
decisions like these. They make thousands 
just like it every day. Do they know about 
YOUR product? You can tell them about 
it—and influence them—in the pages of 
their own professional magazine. 





Publication of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
ASTE Bidg., 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 


March 1956 /'39 











.. . MORE 
ENGINEERING-MINDED 
PRODUCTION MEN 
READ IT 
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of the CPI*... ask your own 


Pa To cover all important buying influences of the $41 billion-a-year spending 
Chemical Process Industries, you must concentrate your advertising on 
distinctly different groups of men. First, management at all levels, in 
administration, production and research. Second, engineering-minded 
production men, responsible for the design, construction, operation and 
maintenance of process plants. Obviously, no single publication can 
satisfy the specialized editorial requirements, meet the individual reader 
interests of each. It takes two magazines .. . and reader preference study 
after reader preference study offers conclusive proof. Among studies 
conducted during the past five years by advertisers using their own cus- 
tomer and prospect lists, Chemical Engineering consistently ranked first 
whenever engineering-production titles were surveyed . . . Chemical Week 
number one with every level of management. But convince yourself. Write 
for your copy of A Summary of Readership Studies. Read it thoughtfully. 
Then, ask us about conducting a reader preference study over your own list. 





ITS 
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MANAGEMENT'S 
OWN MAGAZINE 
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~“ vane one | 9. Will taking on the line round 
_~ out its catalog, or will it mean 
building up new sales personnel to 

do the job? 


10. Does it have good relations with 
public officialdom and private busi- 
ness leadership? 


Jules J. Kohenn, foreign trade 
consultant and director of the 
foreign trade center of Roosevelt 
University, Chicago, suggested the 
checklist during a meeting on how 
to select a foreign sales outlet. 


Ferguson’s new division takes 
care of ad ‘segment’ of PR 


® TULSA, OKLA.—Benton Ferguson, 
who says that “advertising is a seg- 
ment of public relations,’ has 
formed an advertising division in his 
public relations firm. 


The new division is known as 
Scot’s Advertising Div. of Benton 
Ferguson & Associates. 

“The formation of the new ad- 
vertising division is in line with our 


BUYING ACTION theory that advertising is a segment 
of public relations,” Mr. Ferguson 





said. “We disagree with the idea 


FROM A that PR should be a step child of 
| advertising.” 


| Charles A. Arnold, formerly copy 
BIG ENGINEERING supervisor, Watts-Payne Advertis- 
ing, Tulsa, is director of creative 
services for the new division. Mr. 
AU DIENCE | Ferguson was a vice-president of 
pee Watts-Payne until two years ago 
when he formed his public relations 
The basic advertising medium for | firm. 
manufacturers who want to sell control 
equipment — components — systems — 
data processing equipment. Reach 30,000 ‘able Seaton cid aheeedh (ili oe 
readers... the largest engineering audience of | “Government Statistics for Business 
any publication serving the field. | Use,” a guide to the principal statis- 
tical series which are available from 
the federal government, has been 
Verified buying action through “Automatic Control ” | published. 
| Edited by Philip M. Hauser, De- 


BPA | partment of Scciology, University 
| of Chicago, and William R. Leonard, 


director, Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, the volume outlines 
and describes the application of sta- 
The APPLICATIONS Magazine of Systems Engineering atical infarmation on mantacher- 


ing, agriculture, foreign trade, hous- 
ing, population, labor and other fields 





Business statistics guide 
issued in new edition 


& A Reinhold Publication, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Continued on page 40 
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Mow Worse Quertsite Crushing and Sersening Plant of Minnesete Mining & Mify. Co 


Big Bonus, too! 


* This special section of the May issue 
of PIT & QUARRY is self-covered 
with India-tint stock for quick, easy 
identification. 


* Additional copies of the special sec- 
tion are bound separately and mailed 
to Lime and Aglime plants all over 
the world—giving you a big fat ex- 
tra bonus. 


* Your advertisement in the Limestone 
section of May PIT & QUARRY will 
enjoy extra-high readership and ex- 
tra-long sales life. 


* And, you get coverage of the TOP 
buying power in the field. 


Send space 
reservation 
today 


A | , 208 


a basic ingredient to the nation’s economy 


...1/6th of America’s “hard” minerals (coal, metals and nonmetals), and 1/3 of the 
huge nonmetallic mineral output—Limestone, is a basic mineral extracted by several parts 
of the PIT AND QUARRY industry. Two of these are the highly-specialized Lime Manu- 
facturing and Agricultural Limestone industries—highlighted each year in the May issue 
of PIT AND QUARRY. 

® e a 
LIME is an essential ingredient in construction, metallurgical processing, the manufactur- 
ing of steel, chemicals, paper, glass and countless other commodities in everyday use and 
many other purposes. Our expanding industrial economy and the huge growth forecast 
for construction will skyrocket the demand for lime in the months ahead. Bigger and more 
modern lime manufacturing facilities will be sorely needed. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE is critically-needed to revitalize the depleted farm soil 
of the nation. It is so important to the country that the government helps the farmer to buy 
the liming materials his soil needs. The never-ending depletion of the soil constantly 
increases the need for aglime. Added burdens are placed on the extractive and pulverizing 
capacity of the industry as a result. 


Tell these producers how your equipment can help step-up production and increase 
profits. Place your sales story in the important May issue. Write or wire your space 
reservation today. 











MACHINERY 


METALWORKING’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION 








How a sub-contract plant was tooled up to produce large quantities 
of precision aircraft components was described in a recent article in 
MACHINERY by W. W. Greenway, Vice President and General Man- 
ager of The Axelson Division of U. S. Industries, Inc., Los Angeles, 
California. Articles of this caliber are read with interest by all metal- 
working executives, as the demand for precision-built components 
challenges their ingenuity. 
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The articles published in MACHINERY are 
written by metalworking’s “men of distinction,” 
the working executives you will find in any plant 
from the front office to the production line, 

men charged with the responsibility for 


getting things done. 


Men of this caliber go by many titles — president, 
vice president, works manager, plant 
superintendent, production engineer, tool engineer, 
master mechanic, machine designer, product 
designer, foreman, chief engineer. Titles vary 
from plant to plant; nevertheless these are the men 
who make decisions concerning every aspect of 
the manufacture of every product made of metal. 
Year in and year out these are the men who report 
the results of their work in the pages of 


MACHINERY. 


They are also the men who read MACHINERY — 


and they read it because the men who write its 
articles speak their language, provide them with 
action-stimulating information to apply to their 


own every-day production problems. 


In MACHINERY the accent’s on Quality. 
Authored as they are, MACHINERY’s articles 
provide the proper atmosphere for your 
advertising. Quite naturally they attract the 


audience most concerned with the selection of 


the very products you need to sell. 





Selling to the Steel Industry? 


Keep your sales message where 
it’s read all year ‘round 


Six thousand top steel men keep Wat- 
kins Cyclopedia close by for regular 
reference all year long. They rely on its 
authoritative information and detailed 
coverage of the entire steel industry. 





Here's the coverage they have at hand: 


‘HAPTER 1 The Steel Industry - Iron and Steel 
Capacity and Production - The 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
- Statistics 

Coal and Coke - 
Coke Ovens 

Iron Ore - Iron Ores of the United 
States - Beneficiation of Iron Ore - 
Sintering, Part I - Sintering, Part II 
Manufacturing of Iron - The Blast 
Furnace - The Cupola - Production 
of Wrought Iron 

Steel Melting Processes - The Open 
Hearth Furnace - The Suspended 
Arch - The Bessemer Converter - 
The Duplex Process - The Electric 
Arc Furnace + Addition Agents - 
Refractories for Iron and Steel 
Plants 

Rolling and Shaping of Steel - Soak- 
ing Pits - Rolling Mills - Rolls for 
Steel Mills - Straightening - Bear- 
ings - Lubrication in the Steel In- 
dustry 


“HAPTER 2 Coking Coals 


“HAPTER ¢ 
“HAPTER 4 


“HAPTER 5 


SHAPTER 


Carbon and Alloy Steels - Compo- 
sition of Standard Carbon and 
Alloy Steels - Fabrication of High- 
strength Low-alloy Steels - Appli- 
cations of Constructional Alloy 
Steels - Alloys for Retarding Cor- 
rosion of Iron and Steel - Heat-and 
Corrosion-resistant Steels - Me- 
chanical Testing of Steel 


SHAPTER 7 


Forging, Forming and Finishing of 
Steel - Forging - The Pressed Metal 
Institute - Pressworking of Steel - 
Forging Die Blocks - The Selection 
and Use of Die Steels - Metal 
Finishing and Cleaning - Metal 
Cleaning - Phosphate Finishing - 
Peening - Liquid Blasting - Metal- 
lic Corrosion 


“HAPTER 


Joining of Steel - Welding of Carbon 
and Alloy Steel - Arc Welding - Gas 
Welding « Thermit Welding 
“HAPTER 10 Heat Treatment of Steel - Heat 
Treating Processes - Steel Proc- 
essing Furnaces 


‘HAPTER { 


CHAPTER 11 Materials Handling 
Sussect INDEX TO TECHNICAL CONTENTS 
Buyers’ GUIDE 
INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 
Your sales message goes into the editorial 
section relative to your product or service. 
Right where it does the most good. 
In addition, you get free listings in 
the BUYERS’ GUIDE and in the 
ADVERTISERS INDEX. 
The new 1957 Watkins Cyclopedia of The Steel 
Industry will be published July 1, 
1956. Closing date, April 15th. 
Let Watkins Cyclopedia boost 
your sales program. Write or call: 


Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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of interest to marketing men and 
business men in general. 

The new edition includes new de- 
velopments in the statistical series 
since the original volume was pub- 
lished in 1946. Two new chapters, 
“International Statistics” and “Some 
Uses of Sampling and Sampling 
Aids,’ have been added. 

The book is published by John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, and sells 
for $8.50. 


‘Mill & Factory’ publishes 
industrial market analysis 

® NEW yorK—Mill & Factory, New 
York, has published a 44-page book- 
let giving a detailed analysis of the 
industrial market in the United 
States. 

Contents include: 
® Regional distribution of today’s 
industrial market compared with 
pre-war. 

@ Number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments in each industry divided 
by employe size groups, by industry 
and by state. 

@ Major industrial trading areas of 
the United States. 

The publication says the booklet 
may be used for such things as cal- 
culating national sales quotas, plan- 
ning how many salesmen or distrib- 
utors are needed and planning an 
industrial advertising program. 

The booklet is available from Ted 
de Alberich, promotion manager, 
Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 


Putman to acquire Taylor's 
‘Industry & Power’ 

® cHIcAGo—Putman Publishing Co., 
Chicago, has announced it has “con- 
cluded preliminary arrangements for 
the acquisition of Industry & 
Power.” 

The publication has been pub- 
lished in St. Joseph, Mich., by the 
John Paul Taylor Publishing Co. 

The Putman announcement said, 
“It is anticipated that Industry & 
Power’s publishing operations will 
continue under the publishing di- 
rection of John Paul Taylor in St. 
Joseph.” 


The Putman company now pub- 
lishes Chemical Processing, Food 
Business and Food Processing. 


Clark Co. diversifies, 
sets up marketing division 


® CLEVELAND—E. R. Jung has been 
named to head the new marketing 
division of Clark Controller Co., 
Cleveland electrical controls man- 
ufacturer. 

Mr. Jung for- 
merly was vice- 
president’ in 
charge of sales. 
He now is vice- 
president’ in 
charge of mar- 
keting. As head 
of the new mar- 
keting division 
he will be in charge of sales, ad- 
vertising, application engineering, 
new product development and re- 
lated activities. 

The company said the establish- 
ment of the new division resulted 
from Clark’s development of new 


Jung 


products to broaden the company’s 
line and of the growing sales volume 
and sales potential that followed 
that diversification. 


Book covers top ten 1955 
industrial ad campaigns 


® cHIcAGoO—Putman Publishing Co., 
Chicago, has published a_ booklet 
covering ten of the top industrial 
advertising campaigns of 1955—the 
best entries in last year’s Putman 
awards competition. 

The book gives a concise history 
of each campaign, telling the com- 
pany’s sales problem, the job as- 
signed to advertising, what was 
done and the results. 

The book includes facts and fig- 
ures to show how well the adver- 
tising campaigns succeeded in sell- 
ing the 10 companies’ products to 
industry. 


New list of lists lists 
more than 1,200 lists 


™ NEW yoRK—A new “Guide to 
American Directories for Compiling 
Mailing Lists” has been published 
by B. Klein & Co., New York busi- 
ness directory publisher. 

The “Guide” lists more than 1,200 


Yontinued on page 4] 








No. 6 of aseries... 


the continued story of 


industry’s harness maker, 
the control engineer, 

the new marketplace 

he has created, 


and his own magazine 





In the lonely hills of southern Tennessee, a 42,000-acre city born overnight. . . 
the Air Force’s new Arnold Engineering Development Center. Here, among 
many marvels, the world’s largest wind tunnel, and an engine proving facility 
that can simulate a complete flight. Here, too, the umbilical cord that keeps 
them all “alive” . . . batteries of transducers, controllers, actuators, scanners, 
amplifiers, converters, computors . . . a “wonderland of controls.” 

Now, in contrast, the “squee-gee” bottle. Light, soft to the touch . . . drop 
it, it bounces, can’t break. That’s “Polyethelene.” It’s used for containers, paper, 
printing ink, rubber, tile, toys, kitchenware, radio parts . . . and a thousand 
more versatile uses yet to be born. Pretty “Poly,” dream child of the chemical 
engineer, is the disciplined pupil of the control engineer. Here, a process that 
moved so fast it just couldn’t be manually controlled. Here, the control special- 
ist, with his “systems” savvy, and the hardware of his trade, made commercial 
production possible. 

Tullahoma and Polyethelene are about as far apart as you can get in the world 
of science and industry, yet they share a common denominator in the control 
engineer. He is the new “brain” behind the “systems” revolution in aircraft, 
chemicals, metalworking, packaging, petroleum . . . harness maker extraordinary 
for every segment of industry. He may have any of a hundred titles. Hang his 
hat almost anywhere . . . in one field today, another tomorrow . . . building, 
borrowing, bouncing ideas and technology back and forth. 

His buying power is limited only by his imagination. And his imagination 
is constantly refueled by this one magazine . . . Control Engineering, dedicated 
in his image, and every column inch his own. Frankly, few advertising men can 
understand its content (some of it looks like garbled Chinese), but more and 
more of them do understand that there’s no happier environment for their own 
advertising of instrumentation, computors, control components. . . 
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Control Engineering’s all-paid 
circulation . . . up almost 70% 
in 16 short months! 


(Please read from the bottom up) 


Meanwhile, advertising gains are hitting 62 
(EGY |, 2: 1 em 235 bey -.- 67... 78%! Here’s Control Engineering’s 
i AS | har Te) oy space performance, first quarter 1956... 
(GS lige |. 2) Pr ey 
~ = of BS beeper 50) 
ae 24,913 1955 1956 GAIN 
J 15 2S | rrr 212 | ee eee 
JUNE 1955...........23,008 - 45 pages 76 pages 67% 
MAY 9955 ....0.. 0500s eee ‘ : 46 pages 82 pages 78% 
APRIL 1955..........22,206 64 pages = —105 pages 62% 
MARCH 1955...........+22,006 
aS See bs are 20,519 
PRIN NOSS ces suse niveed 19,504 
iO) Gt, |.) Sr 18,628 
Oo fae | 18,312 
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What promise and potential 
does Control Engineering 
hold for you? 


We're tempted to say that your sales opportunity 
here is limited only by your imagination. Seldom do 
you have an advertising situation available with so 
many well-timed and “right” factors . . . market 
growth, well-defined buyer-target, editorial stature, 
readership, circulation health, advertiser acceptance. 
You owe it to yourself to follow up right now, and 
get the full Control Engineering story. Your nearest 
representative is listed below. Contact him today. 





Genie) 


ENGINEERING 
ABD ase 


Call the man from 


Control Engineering .. . 
ATLANTA 3: Stokes T. Henry, LOS ANGELES 17: Gene Fruhling, 
1321 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., WAlnut 5778 1125 West Sixth St., MAdison 6-935 1 


BOSTON 15: George S. Baird, Jr., NEW YORK 36: Robert Obenour, 
350 Park Square Bldg., HUbbard 2-7160 330 West 42d St., LOngacre 4-3000 


CHICAGO 11: John G. Zisch, PHILADELPHIA 3: W. F. Buehl, Architect’s Bldg., 
520 N. Michigan Ave., MOhawk 4-5800 17 & Sansom Sts., Rittenhouse 6-0670 


CLEVELAND 15: John C. Mitchell, SAN FRANCISCO 4: T. H. Carmody, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., SUperior 1-7000 68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 





DALLAS 2: Gordon L. Jones, LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND: 
/ 1020 Adolphus Tower Bldg., PRospect 5064 95 Farringdon Street 
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directories in categories ranging 
from “Accounting” to “Yacht Own- 
er.” It includes information on the 
number and type of names in each 
directory, the name and address of 
each directory’s publisher and the 
price. 

The spiral-bound, 170-page book 
sells for $10 a copy. It supersedes 
the original “Guide” published two 
years ago. 


Gallagher says publishers, 
agencies ‘boycott’ women 


® NEW yorK—An “unofficial boy- 
cott” is in force against women in 
publishing and advertising, charges 
the monthly newsletter, “The Gal- 
lagher Report.” 

The February issue of the news- 
letter said, “Publishers and agency 
principals deliberately overlook 
good executive material simply on 
the basis of sex. . . 

“In those glaring exceptions where 
women today do hold positions of 
importance, they seldom got there 
by design of management. They 
were just so superior in their jobs 
that they couldn’t be overlooked.” 


Three-language tome gives 
details of French industry 


= paris—The sixth edition of the 
“French National Directory of For- 
eign Trade,” a massive volume in 
three languages, has been published. 

The 1,435-page book gives—in 
English, French and German—com- 
plete details on all phases of French 
industry. The book lists nuwre than 
35,000 French companies. 

The book is intended to aid com- 
panies that want to buy from or 
sell to French industry. 


Contest for inventors pushes 
automation conference 


™ NEW yYorK—The Instrument So- 
ciety of America has announced its 
11th annual Instrument-Automation 
Conference and Exhibit will be held 
in the New York Coliseum Sept. 
17-21. 

The society is using a contest 
among inventors of instruments and 
automation devices to spark interest 
in the conference. a 


Drawer is opened. 


Deal is closed... 
Binder by Burkhardt. 


That’s what you get with | U re K 4 A re D T 


Post bar unlocked for page changing 


gm, 
‘y % \ (eee, 


Pages removed, replaced instantly, 
easily anywhere in the binder. 


THE 


REPRESENTATIVES 


POST BINDERS! 


A BIG catalog that’s efficient, convenient and easy to use? You 
bet ... when it’s bound in Burkhardt’s Quick-Operating Angle 
Back Binder. Matter of fact, the QOAB is designed especially 
for holding big catalogs of every description. And it offers two 
important advantages that ordinarily are found only in small 
simple binders. First, it opens to a flat position so the entire 
page can be seen and read, and it stays open without holding 
... features that are made possible by telescoping posts and 
back which automatically expand when the binder is opened. 
Second, pages can be removed or inserted instantly anywhere 
in the book simply by releasing the easy-to-operate sliding lock 
bar. What’s more, Burkhardt Post Binders are offered in any 
practical sheet size and posting arrangement. So, write Burk- 
hardt today for complete details. 


COMPANY 


SECOND AT LARNED e DETROIT 26, MICH. 
“Binders to American Business Since 1911" 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 
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1F 17S YOUR JOB 
TO SELL METALS 


consider this: 





430,000 tonnage buyers 
iis newspaper DAILY. 


pes =Am@rican Metal Market 
RICAN METAL | srrieSemore advertising 


Sea ees a ed A i@y other trade publi- 
Series | Gefen SS For Hard Wel Casi 


: : ; oe CQETO } imuits field and its ad- 
: = oat . ay, year after year! 
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Just a few of the many companies that 
have advertised continuously in this 
daily newspaper for 20 years or more: 


Allegheny-Ludlum 37 years 
Anaconda Copper 40 years 
Armco Steel 45 years 
Bethlehem Steel 35 years 
Federated Metals 26 years 
Inland Steel 25 years 
Internationai Nickel 34 years 
Revere Copper 25 years 
St. Joseph Lead 40 years 
U. S. Steel 52 years 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 44 years 
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The business of these companies is to sell 
metal economically. If your company — or 
your client — sells ferrous or non-ferrous 
metals, metal products or metal-working 
equipment and is not among our advertisers, 
the reason may be that you have not yet seen 
the complete and most recent facts and fig- 
ures regarding our ABC-audited circulation 
and advertising rates. Our data file, based on 
NIAA recommended outline, is yours for the 
asking. 


# American Meat Market 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of @) 
the Steel and Metal Industries oh 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 








ei! Pump Room iv the ceateal control burl 
Jong fails revels mag dowble diss gate and beck 
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DARLING VALVES in Bethlehem's 
$5,000,000 sewage treatment plant 
TS new Sewage Auit y time addition, wear on parts 


pacity of 25 R ari require less 


enance 


KMARKS 


20d Darling's revolu 


tionary B-$0-B hydrants... it will pay you to check with Darling 


itliamsport 10, Po. Williamsport 10, Pa. 
The Camads Valve & Hydrant Co, Ltd., Brantford put : Mawnfactered in Canada by The Canada Valve & Wydrant Co, Ltd, Brantford 7, Ont 


DARLING VALVE & MANUFACTURING CO. DARLING VALVE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
wi 


Display vs. demonstration 

# These two Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. ads appeared in recent issues 
of American City. One ad featured a “catalog” illustration of a vari- 
ety of Darling valves. The other ad illustrates a particular installa- 
tion of Darling valves plus a cut-away picture of the valve itself. 
Which ad attracted more readers? See page 46. 





art/s\' 
a) PANNAS 


go hard to 
pull SALES ! 


Mama-bird always manages 

to get her worm—but are 
YOU pulling your share of 
the business in YOUR 
MARKETS? 

If not, could the answer be a 
lack of sales-getting 


DISPLAYS? 


We can help you! Our displays 
really MERCHANDISE your 
product. We have the idea- 
experts and construction 
know-how to do the job from 
start to finish... 


e research and 
sales analysis 

e design 

e fabrication 

e shipment 

e market testing 


Centrally situated, we expedite 
shipping to every section 
of the country. 


LEARN HOW YOU, TOO CAN 
PULL MORE SALES! 

Write today for 
informative literature 
that shows the way! 


* 
display 
sales 


1635 GEST STREET 
CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


® The “installation” ad attracted 
more readers with an 18% “noted” 


score and a 9% “read most.” The 


“catalog” ad stopped 10% of the 
readers, and only 3% read most of 
it. 

The “installation” ad shows the 
product in use in the pump room of 
a plant. Interest in the plant leads 
easily to the copy, which tells the 


story indicated in pictures and 


DARLING VALVES in Bethichem » 
+3 000 000 1ewage treotment pent 


5 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 45 





\Y 


headline. A good sub-illustration 
demonstrates operating features in 
greater detail. 

The “catalog” ad has no story 
interest unless the readers would 
like to compare different kinds of 
valves. The ad is static, lacks action 
and a relevant background. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 


are as follows: 


Installation 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 





18 16 


124 136 


Catalog 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





Oo Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser 


S) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


@ Read Most denotes the per cent of 


8 3 
82 76 


readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 





2. $57.4 MILLION .... Original 
equipment? Replacements? One year’s 
purchases tote up to $57.4 million for 
motors, switches, starters, relays, trans- 
formers, and other electrical equipment 
. . . $29.4 more for mechanical power 
transmission ... another $16.9 for pow- 
er generation. Your product? Just name 
it and see how much they’re buying in 
... ‘What Food Plants Spend for New 
Equipment.” 





1. HEAT AND EAT... Food manu- 
facturers love your wife. They knock them- 
selves out dreaming up new “convenience” 
foods to make her life easier. And so, up 
goes the total food tab... last year Ameri- 
cans happily, hungrily rang up a $68-billion 
bill. Demand keeps getting bigger as popu- 
lation climbs to 221 million mark by 1975. 
Meanwhile, heavy food-buying middle- 
income groups ($4-10,000-a-year) keep mul- 
tiplying 33 times faster’n population. Hot 
market? You bet! Write for... “Food 
Industry Sets New Record.” 








3. THE WINNER... We believe in read- 
ership studies—we win ’em! Ask to see the 
record. Largest all-paid circulation . . . deep 
penetration in plants doing 91% of the busi- 
ness ... influencing every buying level — man- 
agement, production, engineering, formulation 
—a market wrap-up for the modest cost of just 
one publication. How to get the money? Three 
suggestions: (1) Wash out weak-sister second 
or third food papers. (2) Pull your dollars from 
narrow verticals. (3) Skim the excess fat from 
your schedules in other fields. Get into the in- 


They buy the same things ge dustry’s hottest book ... Food Engineering! 
They prefer the same publication... 


You reach them all togetherin... 





ENGINEERING 
‘ABCD McGRAW-HILL ABP 
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WRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


The one sure way 
to reach the 
lron and Steel 
Industry 


| Biggest paid circulation 


directed to the 
Iron and Steel Industry 


Most specific 


Steel Industry coverage 


from top management 
to production titles 


3 First in reader 


preference 
by unbiased survey 


Editorial Leadership 
Acknowledged for « Detailed, 
Practical Editorial ¢ Authoritative 
Exclusive Sources e Hand picked Edi- 
torial Subjects by request of readers 


Stay ahead ur The Loader! 


\ROW & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
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HIRING ENGINEERS? 





Pian a recruitment 
manual—better— 
these eight ways 


® The wide awake individual in em- 
ploye communications today is con- 
stantly striving to add new strings 
to his bow. Ten years ago, five years 
ago—even as recently as last year— 
he might have been concerned pri- 
marily with turning out a good em- 
ploye publication. House organ edit- 
ing might have been his ceiling, and 
he didn’t object to bumping his head 
against it constantly. 

Today the communications man 
with sense and vision looks upon the 
employe magazine, or the dealer 
publication, as only one part of the 
picture. In the recent past that pic- 
ture has been rounded out to in- 
clude the management newsletter, 
plant bulletin board, indoctrination 
manual and employe annual report. 
And lately a new type of communi- 
cations device has been coming more 
and more into the communications 
man’s province. That device is the 
recruitment manual, and preparing 
it is an art. 

Recruitment manuals are pro- 
duced essentially by larger com- 
panies, and principally by those 
concerns which seek engineers. But 
it is a fact that career men are 
sought these days in many depart- 
ments of a company, and recruit- 
ment manuals do a lot of enticing— 
provided they are well done. The 
big budget isn’t the essential, either. 

Among the more seasoned prac- 
titioners in the field of communica- 
tion, there are some solid guide- 
posts for recruitment manual prepa- 
ration, and they might be presented 
as follows: 


1. Determine exactly what the book- 


let is supposed to do. If it’s some- 
thing the communications man is 
handling for the first time, let him 
talk first with the company’s own 
staff of recruiters to find out the 
basic needs of such a manual. The 
recruiters are out in the field, visit- 
ing universities, interviewing pros- 
pects, examining competitive litera- 
ture. They know the pitfalls of say- 
ing the wrong thing in the wrong 
way. 


2. Determine the audience for the 
booklet. If it’s a recruitment manual, 
the audience must be pinpointed: Is 
it college students? If so, what kind? 
Business majors, engineers, psychol- 
ogists? Do you want petroleum en- 
gineers, for example, but not civil 
engineers? Perhaps you'll need one 
recruitment booklet, and possibly 
you will need more. You can’t tell 
until you know your specific audi- 
ence. 


3. Determine how the booklet is to 


n page 50 
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JET ENGINEERING 


GENERAL GB ELECTRIC 


Jet propelled .. General Electric's 
recruitment manual on jet engineering 
ver shown) highlights operations, jol 
benefits. 


pportunities, employe 
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Anyone with brains can, in a short time, gather up 


the highlights of what makes a business tick. But, 
to really learn an industry and build the back-— 


eARN BY DOING 
y * 
~4O 


ground of knowledge and history that constitutes 

a position of authority and assures an ability to 
be of real assistance to a business is something 
that can't be done over night. It takes years 

to learn these things and some of them can only be 


learned by trial and error. 


We've seen the things that work and the things that 

don't, and we have learned by "doing." This is 

experience and no amount of research can replace it. 

It provides the foundation that assures a better 

guidance to the advertising requirements of a 

business in selling industry. It means a better 

guidance to market research, to sales promotion and Oo re} 
to the creative effort that will sell goods! oO oo OO 


We don't pretend to be authorities on every industry 
(we are authorities on many) and we don't presume 

to be ridiculous to the point of telling you how to 

run your business before we can know anything about 

it, but——anyone who comes to Russell T. Gray, Inc., 

for help, George, will find the years of experience 

that can guide his marketing efforts in the right 


channels. 


No other agency could duplicate our equipment—— 
both physical and mental, at any price, without the 
thirty-years of experience we have put into it. 


There is no substitute for experience! 
Think it over, George! 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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o a 
to effectively SELL to the H |[JGE 


FABRICATED and 
FORMED METAL 
PRODUCTS 


industries... 


publication 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING ... 


EQUIPMENT 


Shears 

Slitters 

Furnaces and 
Induction Heating 
Units 

Jdining and 
Fastening Devices 

Automation Devices 

Motors and Controls 

Lubricating Systems 


Welding Machinery 


Presses 

Press Brakes 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Bending Rolls 

Cleaning and 
Finishing 
Equipment 

Transferring and 
Positioning 
Devices 


MATERIALS 
Lubricants 


Drawing and Forging 
Compounds 


Ferrous and 
Non-ferrous 
Sheet and Strip 


Die Steels 
Carbides 


Cleaning and 
Finishing Suppliesm@ 
Tooling Plastics 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Job and Contract 
Stamping 


Dies and Tooling 
Piant Layout 
Design and Engineering 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
THESE TYPES OF ‘PRODUCTS... 


Ordnance and 
Accessories 
Office and Store 
Machines and 
Furniture 
Transportation 
Equipment 

Containers 


Automobiles 
Aircraft 
Forgings 
Structural Metal 
Products 


Appliances 
Agricultural 
Machinery 


. . .YOU’RE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
buying influences in plants manufactur- 
ing these products in .. . 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


PM te}>) 4-1. 
INDUSTRIAL “¢22 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 + ST 2-4121 
... A WATSON PUBLICATION 
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be used. If it’s to be effective, estab- 
lish whether it will be distributed 
in person or by mail. Or will it sup- 
plement an oral presentation? If it 
isn’t to be supported by an oral 
presentation, then it should be more 
complete and detailed. Will it be an 
initial contact piece of literature? 
Will it be used in placement office 
reading racks? Will it accompany a 
job offer, or will it be used as a 
follow-up piece? It’s important to 
know, because these points all have 
a bearing on the editorial slant. 


4. Establish the authorship of the 
manual. The basic information for 
a recruitment manual will naturally 
come from a variety of official 
sources around the company; you're 
not going to put it into print, with 
the company’s tag on it, unless every 
statement stands a fair chance of 
holding up. The glib promise has 
no place in such a manual. 
Once the 
reached on policy and sources, turn 
it over to a single author. The logical 
man in a company is the communi- 
cations man. Multiple authorship in 
such a project simply wastes time 
give the responsibility to one man, 
give him time to do the job right, 
and don’t breathe over his shoulder. 


agreement has been 


5. Know budget 


before you begin. You have to begin 


your limitations 
somewhere, and after the recruit- 
ment manual is roughly blocked out, 
a printer or the company’s produc- 
tion man can give at least a shotgun 
guess as to costs. If the tab is too 
heavy, it’s a comparatively simple 
matter at this preparatory stage to 
whittle here and whittle there. But 
if the job as it’s visualized doesn’t 
come within a mile of what the boss 
feels the company should pay for it, 
the whole project can die before it’s 
born. 


6. Obtain 


needed. This is a highly competitive 


outside help when it’s 
field; you don’t have to be as classy 
as the best, but you shouldn’t be as 
shabby as the poorest. The amateur- 
ish manual will turn away the pros- 
pect, who often gets his first im- 
pression of your company from the 
manual you hand him or send him. 

Thus, if outside layout services or 


photographic talent spell the differ- 
ence between success and failure, 
insist on the outside professional 
help. The manual for inside con- 
sumption can be compromised here 
and there, but recruitment 
manual is an external ambassador 
and it better have its shoes shined. 


your 


7. Study the Your 
competitor in the next state may be 
luring away people from the same 
universities where you are trying to 
recruit. If he has a better looking, 
more detailed and more forceful and 
persuasive manual than yours, the 
sledding is just that much tougher. 
So look over the products of the 
concerns that are seeking the same 
type of job applicant you seek. If 
they are doing a better job of it 
than you intend to do, you'd better 
work harder at your own manual. 


competition. 


8. Write the manual to cover the 
longest possible period. This is true, 
of course, of any company manual. 
You don’t deliberately date such a 
project, either by publishing an 
actual date or by showing or men- 
tioning equipment that is here today 
and might be gone tomorrow. 

Shifts in pictured personnel can 
be expected; since prospective em- 
ployes generally don’t know the 
personnel involved, it doesn’t matter 
much. But the careful editor gives 
his copy and art a close last-minute 
look, just to make certain that some- 
thing in it doesn’t suggest a defi- 
nite time or place. There’s nothing 
more useless in employe communi- 
cation than a device that is dated 
too long ago. 

Communicators interested in ex- 
amining some of the better recruit- 
ment manuals around the country 
would do well to seek out General 
Electric’s manual on jet engineering. 

Others include manuals produced 
by Monsanto Chemical Co.; U. S. 
Steel Corp.; American Optical Co.; 
Shell Oil Co.; Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co.; Boeing Air- 
plane Co.; Humble Oil & Refining 
Co.; Mallinckrodt Chemical Works; 
Socony Mobil Oil Co.; B. F. Good- 
rich and Carrier Corp. This isn’t a 
complete list of the better ones, of 
course, but reading them will keep 
you busy for a while and give you 
an idea of how good the good ones 
really are. = 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN THE INTEREST OF ADVERTISERS 


- Georgia Equipment Dealer Picks ACP 
Regional Ads for “Readability Appeal” 


Meet the author of this article, 
R. C. Ruark, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of R. S. Armstrong & Bro. Co., 
Distributors of contractor’s and road 
building equipment in Atlanta, Ga. 


R. C. RUARK 


ie OUR opinion, regional advertis- 
ing has many definite advantages 
over advertising on a national basis. 


Primarily would be the advantages 
of an ad which incorporates local 
people operating under local condi- 
tions. This would naturally result in 
a greater percentage of “readability 
appeal” 

Then, too, we believe that a re- 
gional magazine will give you a 
greater per cent coverage of bona 
fide potential purchasers, as they 
are able to keep up with the many 
changes that are taking place daily. 


Finally, due to the proximity of 
their staff, the average small cor- 
poration, lacking the services of an 
advertising man, finds their help in- 
valuable in the preparation of con- 
struction ads. 


As for ourselves, we can speak 
very highly of the able and courte- 
ous assistance we have always ob- 
tained from the Dixie Contractor. 
Our relations over the years, have 
been most pleasant, and we definite- 
ly would not relish the thoughts of 
trying to plan our ads without their 


help. 
NATIONAL ROAD PROGRAM 
SEEMS ASSURED 


Recent agreement between Con- 
gressional groups clears the way for 
presentation of the multi-billion dol- 
lar national road program — largest 
in the nation’s history. To the con- 
struction industry, it will mean al- 
most double the amount of money 
now being spent for roads over the 
next ten year period. There is every 
promise of a seven or eight billion 
dollar a year road program as com- 
pared to about 4% billion under 
present planning. ACP regionals will 
closely report bid and award infor- 
mation. ACP readers will buy an 
unprecedented amount of supplies 
and equipment to match the needs 
of this staggering road construction 
program, 
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EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTOR FINDS 
ACP REGIONALS BEST MARKET 
PLACE FOR USED EQUIPMENT 


Whayne Supply Co. advertises 
used equipment regularly in their 
ACP Regional, Construction Digest. 
Whayne ads are clean, simple and 
afford an excellent source of pros- 
pects. Contractors, manufacturers 
and dealers who have used equip- 
ment for sale know that equipment 
is usually bought as near the con- 
tractor’s base of operations as pos- 
sible, so they pick ACP Regionals 
for their market place. Contractors 
regularly and intentionally look 
through ACP “machinery row” list- 
ings for equipment values. For these 
reasons ACP carries more pages of 
used equipment advertising than all 
other construction publications. 


, alles 


SUPPLY CO. 


NOW MORE THAN 400 ACP CONSTRUCTION NEWSMEN 


To bring you on-the-spot coverage of 
the local news, ACP books have the 
largest staffs of specialists in the field — 
24 editors, 38 news editors, 47 photog- 
raphers, 52 field editors and reporters, 
and 251 local correspondents. ACP news- 
men are always on the job in every part 
of the country . . . on all major projects. 
Last year ACP featured 11,255 pages of 
bid news, 2,086 pages of equipment news, 
11,672 job photos and 2,416 pages of 
local job reports. Local coverage explains 
the intense readership of ACP — and 
gives your ads a receptive audience. 








ACP IS THE KEY TO THE $44 BILLION CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


Associated Construction Publications are 
14 regional construction publications 
that an advertiser can purchase as a 
unit or separately to blanket or pin- 


point the construction market. For de- 
tailed information, write George Stewart, 
Sec’y., 6 South Orange Avenue, South 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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Like to make your own anal- 
ysis? Write us for copies of 
this ‘‘Market and Media 
Analysis Chart.’’ 




















to match media to markets 






How often, in buying business paper space, 
have you wished for some method of matching 
circulation to your market? 







... Or a simplified, fast way of finding out 
what proportion of the worthwhile establish- 
ments and buying power you were reaching 
with a publication? 








One advertiser calls it, “Taking the hocus- 
pocus out of circulation”’. 






You can do it with S.I.C.—combined with 





the Penton Census. Reporting on the Standard 





Industrial Classification basis is distinctly a 
PENTON development—and a vital part of 
the Census Operation. 

Take STEEL Magazine, for instance. When 
you look at the circulation analysis, you'll see 








how we’ve already matched circulation to the 





6 market for you. To help you quickly find out 
how we stack up, you can run your eye down 






the plant counts, and compare the coverage 






figures for every product category. You can 






readily see what proportion of the worthwhile 






establishments you’re reaching. 







You'll find similar information available on 
each Penton publication, to aid you in Media 






Selection. 







This method of matching media to the market 
is made possible through the use of S.I.C. and 






the Penton Census. It’s just one of the advan- 






tages of doing business with Penton. 











mor cM FT OC N 


Publishing Company 






PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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In . 
Paint Plants 
nothin 








Ih 497 paint plants in the U.S. and Canada, 
633 copies of Chemical Materials Catalog 
are within the reach of thousands of tech- 
nicians, ready to supply the answers about 
chemicals and raw materials. So wide- 
spread is its use that CMC is often the 
sole reference source. Each copy of CMC 
is referred to by an average of 5 people 
... looking for detailed product data... 
needed information that leads to orders 





Good coverage is assured 


CMC is the one way to make certain that 
your product literature is at hand when it 
is needed in every worthwhile paint manu- 
facturing plant. For example, look at this 
CMC coverage in just five states: 


56 copies in 42 plants in Ohio 
73 copies in 54 plants in Illinois 
47 copies in 32 plants in California 











77 copies in 66 plants in New Jersey 





80 copies in 63 plants in New York 





»@. . . 
S*2CMC sells all process industries 


It’s the same story throughout all process 
industries from paint and petroleum to 
food and pharmaceutical plants. 18,000 
copies of CMC pave the way for low-cost 
sales inside more than 10,000 process 
plants of all kinds. Write on your letter- 
head for a copy of the latest report show- 
ing how CMC stimulates buying action. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


REINHOLD 


Publishing Corporation 
430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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' WASHINGTON 


PLAN FOR IT 


Competitive snarls 
ahead for industry 
in peacetime atom 


® Suddenly, the regulation of the 
time atom becomes a matter of 
concern to industry. In an- 
r year the first big nuclear pow- 
station will be operating in the 
J.S.; and from that day on, we will 
be moving rapidly into the era of 
the peacetime 
Obviously this means new tech- 
nologies and new industries, and it 
is already a factor as many com- 
panies begin to plan for their future. 
In the chemical industry, for ex- 
ample, the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association has just surveyed the 
situation. Among other things, its 
report points out that “Energy where 
you want it” eliminates the need to 
locate plants with high heat demand 
aluminum, chlorine, caustic etc. 
at sites convenient to cheap fuel or 
water power. 
As the cost of 
comes down, as it inevitably will, 


nuclear power 
the report says, “Energy where you 
want it” will change the geograph- 
ical distribution of the chemical in- 
dustry. 


Learn of it or lose out . . Because 
of its blood tie with the destructive 
atom, the peacetime atom raises un- 
usual competitive problems for the 
companies which are slow in in- 
vestigating the situation. In its re- 
port, the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association points out that the 
chemical industry is already divided 
into two segments. One segment in- 
cludes companies already engaged in 
contractual work for AEC, who have 
gained an understanding of security 
and patent regulations. The other 
consists of those who have no as- 
sociation with AEC. 

“For this 


very significant seg- 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


ment,’ the report says, “security 


classifications and patent regula- 
tions are serious obstacles to their 
entrance into atomic energy activi- 
ties. The fact that these companies 
have not until very recently had 
access to any information in the 
atomic energy field places them at 


a disadvantage.” 


Less red tape? .. Recent state- 
ments by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission hint at the mysterious world 
that opens up as a company decides 
to see where it fits into the era of 
the peaceful atom. In an effort to 
keep red tape to a minimum, AEC 


is hard at work downgrading or 


declassifying perhaps 80% of all 
known material which has a bear- 
ing on peacetime use of the atom. 
Even these reports, however, become 
available only after a company has 
established a need and obtained 
clearance for its personnel. 

So far about 600 companies have 
established such need, and another 
60 or 70 are applying each month. 
In all, about 11,000 individuals have 
“Q” clearance, full clearance for 
secret-restricted data. About 4,300 
have already obtained the recently 
created easier-to-get “L” clearance, 
which enables the individual to ob- 
tain confidential-restricted data. 

AEC helps the company find its 
way. As soon as an access permit 
is granted, the company gets a large 
package containing lists, organized 
by subject matter and referring to 
more than 13,000 unclassified tech- 


Sontinued on page 56 




















Hardly ever used 


Miller Freeman editors spend most of their time in 
the field . . . they are men on the move, getting 
person-to-person, on-the-spot coverage of indus- 
tries in action. The results are crisp, penetrating 
articles, backed by first-hand knowledge of 
methods, places, people and events, directed to 
an interested audience of key industry personnel. 


Pioneered by Miller Freeman in 1902, this kind 
of field editing, combined with selective, mail- 


sold and field-sold circulation, keeps readers alert 
to your sales messages. That’s why your product 
means more in these progressive journals that 
live and grow with the industries they serve— 
The Lumberman, Mining World, Pulp & Paper, 
Pacific Fisherman, Pacific Work Boat, Western 
Baker, Western Canner & Packer, Pacific Laun- 
dry & Cleaning Journal, Sea & Pacific Motor 
Boat, Cleaning & Laundry Age,* Construction 
World.* 


*non ABC 


For helpful information on Miller Freeman markets write Dept. MF-1, 121 Second St., San Francisco 5 


ttee, es 
D: qi) Y 
a > 
. * 
we ie 
fused ogas” 


New York * Seattle * Vancouver, B. C. 
A PACIFIC |= >= 
BE work Boar frets 


sf 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Chicago * Atlanta * Los Angeles * New Orleans * San Francisco * Portland, Ore. 


CANNER E 
PACKER 


m Fresh Perspective Offered to industry 
At AIL’s 68th Convention and Exhibit 


(atom or ares 9 New bass 6 
2 te 
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| ension PRESTRESSED CONCRETE BRIDGE 


SCLAYN, ee 


gets Attention 


In this bridge, concrete has its muscles flexed. ‘'Pre- 
stressed'' under the constant tension of taut steel wires, 
latent strength is used. In a field where new techniques 
continually develop, prestress has taken hold. Its many ap- 
plications are being followed in close detail by ACI 
JOURNAL editorial. 


7000 SPECIALISTS IN CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING ® MANUFACTURING @ CONSTRUCTION 


The ACI JOURNAL serves top concrete men with what 
they must have to get and stay on top — current, au- 
thoritative technical information. Organ of an active so- 
ciety with fifty years at the focus of concrete's technolog- 
ical development, the JOURNAL presents original edi- 
torial coverage that is 100°, working data. To satisfy 
reader-members, it probes deep into concrete engineer- 
ing, design, testing, manufacturing and construction. As 
a timely text and a trusted reference, alert concrete men 


look to the ACI JOURNAL. 


Send today for the complete A, C. I. story 
in the N.I.A.A. Brochure Form 


JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN 
CONCRETE 
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continued from p. 54 


nical reports, special bibliographies 
and summary-type handbooks which 
are available by purchase, or for ex- 
amination at the commission’s 47 
repositories. After personnel and 
facilities have been cleared for clas- 
sified information, the company 
receives a second package contain- 
ing a set of the monthly abstract 
journal, “Civilian Application of 
Atomic Energy,” covering confiden- 
tial reports available on sale, as well 
as copies of the confidential “AEC 
Declassification Guide,’ and “Fair 
Prices for Nuclear Materials.” For 
permit holders granted “secret” ac- 


cess, the package also includes is- 
sues of a second monthly abstract 
journal, “Secret Reports for Civilian 
Application.” 


Washington potpourri: more 
nickel, stronger trust busting 


® In the field of conventional ma- 
terials, Commerce Department’s 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration brings the welcome 
news that the nickel shortage should 
improve substantially by early 1957, 
and that nickel will be abundant 
soon afterwards. 

This expert prediction by Her- 
man B. Director, BDSA’s staff ad- 
visor on industrial raw materials 
and stockpile, is based on the as- 
sumption that the national security 
stockpile will be nearing its nickel 
goal by then, and the government 
will begin easing off its purchases. 

Nickel consuming industries are 
hoping he is right. While the econ- 
omy has grown from $259 billion in 
1948 to $390 billion in 1955, they 
have been operating at the same 
levels of nickel supply attained five 
or six years ago. Many consumers, 

Continued on page 58 








“THU 


Is the Purchasing Agent turning thumbs down 
on your product? There’s a good chance that 
the only trouble is faulty communication. 
After all, if he doesn’t know how good your 
product is, and how dependable your com- 
pany, he isn’t going to buy. 


Here’s the simple remedy: make sure your 
salesmen and your advertising both sell the 


MBS DOWN” INTO “THUMB 


PA. For he’s the one man who’s always in the 


buying decision. 

The best advertising medium to reach in- 
dustry’s PAs is PURCHASING. It’s the magazine 
with the largest available coverage of industrial 
purchasing executives...the magazine PAs 
rank first in usefulness among all industrial 
publications. 


If you sell an industrial product . . . put PURCHASING power behind it! 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


CR LS. 
“LADS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 














It's a simple © @° Se 


Sell the 2nd largest manufacturing industry 
the $17 billion Manufacturing Meat Industry 


Published Weekly 


ince 1891 








1957 72a 


Ge> GUIDE 


FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 
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Even though your own sales staff is making adequate 
sales contacts in the manufacturing meat industry, your 
salesmen can work more efficiently and at lower cost 


per call when they have the support of 


NP’s 3-way Marketing Program 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Your advertising in NP appears against a background of proven 
editorial leadership and integrity gained through 64 years of 
industry service. 

NP has the only PAID circulation in the industry and subscription 
renewals have averaged better than 80% for 20 straight years. 
NP has the greatest circulation in the meat industry going to over 
4,000 primary plants with an average annual production per plant 
of $4,122,000 

In a recent qualitative survey conducted by Kemp Research with 
personal depth interviews, readers voted ‘‘more confidence’’ in NP 
by 7 to 1 over the next magazine, and they voted it ‘‘most help- 
ful’’ by a margin of 5 to 1. 


PURCHASING GUIDE 


The GUIDE is the most effective means of distributing informa- 
tion about your product or service. 

Buyers prefer product information in this ONE place. Only 39% of 
meat industry plants have reasonably useful catalog files. The 
greatest coverage earned by any manufacturer's catalog is only 37% 
and ranged down to 2%. 

The GUIDE sells the man who is ready to buy. 

Ic saves his time, cuts your selling cost, is always up-to-date and 
correctly classified, And, it is never thrown away 

All year long the value of the GUIDE is promoted in the pages of 
The National Provisioner. 


NP’s DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


Printing, addressing and mailing service for all types of direct 


mail including: 
@ Reprints of your advertising in National Provisioner 


@ Reprints of your product information pages in the Purchasing 
Guide 


@ Also letters, reply cards, circulars, etc 


PROVISIONER lists are so accurate we pay 10c for every piece of 
undelivered mail. 

This service can lighten your office work load and insure accurate 
distribution of your direct mail. 


Write for 16-page brochure which tells you more about NP’s 3-way Marketing Program for 
selling your product to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 
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dispairing of improvement at any 
known future date, have been de- 
signing away from nickel. Over at 
the Department of Justice they say, 
not entirely factitiously, that the 
anti-trust division better get out 
and dig up some new cases. 

Under the aggressive leadership 
of Assistant Attorney General Stan- 
ley N. Barnes, the anti-trust divi- 
sion has brought over 100 new cases 
during the past three years. But it 


has been equally active in settling 
cases, including some of the long- 
standing “tough” ones, that have 
tied up key personnel. 


Highway haggling . . Many a pit- 
fali still threatens the big highway 
construction program, despite the 
decision by President Eisenhower to 
go along with Democratic demands 
for pay-as-you-go tax rates cover- 
ing the cost of the roads. 

Haggling is already under way 
over the distribution of the tax 
loads. Motorists, through the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, con- 
tend truckers are being asked to pay 
too little. Railroads and airlines are 
alert, lest any of the new fuel taxes 
apply to fuels consumed “off the 
highway.” 

Segments of the construction in- 
dustry with a stake in the road pro- 
gram comfort themselves with the 
assurance that spending for roads 
under “normal” programs will be 
increased, even if the emergency 
long-range program is once again 
ensnared by the conflicting demands 
of the belligerents. 

However, it would be a lot more 
comfortable to have a 10 to 15 year 
plan on the statute books, with pro- 
vision for the tax revenue to foot 
the bill. « 





Standards of Excellence .. . 





.. Blown Glass Decanters from America House in New York City 


The measure of quality 


in a publication is the readership it achieves. 


y ° * 
Your electronics advertising 


will be read in Electronic Design. 





Hayden Publishing Company, Inc. 
19 East 62nd Street, New York 21, N.Y. 








NOW THAT YOU MUST COVER A 


Bigger 


HERE’S HELP FROM A 


Bigger 


YOUR BIGGER MARKET—1956 kicks off a marine construction program 


planned to replace the nation’s present merchant marine fleet within 15 years. 
Coupled with naval construction, that means a whopping $1.8 billion in marine 
construction during the year ahead. This is the biggest peacetime challenge your 


selling has had. 


YOUR BIGGER MAGAZINE— Effective with the April 1956 issue, a new 
combination of America’s two great marine magazines will give you new editorial 
and advertising power to match your new market! MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG 
offers readers more marine news, more high-interest articles than ever before 
assembled in one magazine. And for advertisers —here’s the ideal combination of 
biggest circulation, best ship-shore balance and widest geographical coverage — plus 


solid-sterling, paid ABC readership. 
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Market 
Magazine 


Merger of Marine Engineering and The Log has pro- 
duced a totally new magazine. Marine Engineering/ 





Log looks different. New format reflects broadened April, 1956 HERE'S HOW 
content. It is a larger magazine with balanced com- IT'S DONE 
bination of engineering and operating information. =LOG) eedudiadl ‘ AT SUN . 

An augmented field and reporting staff affords 
better news coverage—and each issue provides the 


: ° WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 
great buying coverage previously served by both M SYNTHETIC ROPE...» 72 
publications, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. arine 
... 30 Church St., New York 7... Chicago, Cleve- 


land, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Engineering 


Seattle, Dallas. 
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Marine Engineering 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING | 4 
CIRCULATION 


i ee 3 ot ; 
based on function concerning + h - ‘ J . oa "i : ‘ ; : 
design in whole or in pe 
ae : tion Circulation 
Specializo” 


407 
Aeronautics 2198 


mi the men! 

examine e en! 

mics 8021 

pees wechanics 7251 

cnt ms | 

Electricity 92 Design is an engineering function. Because power, product, 
$ . . ° ° ° 

He mechs 5791 process and machine design is so basically mechanical, 

a 4 

Turbine Power 993 
wel peasrer' 289 


only a mechanical engineer can interpret the mechanical 
Heating & Ventilating oes 


requirements of a design and translate them to a specification 
; 9193 
Hydraulics 
Tysteumentotion oe sor 
Kinematics (mechanisms be 
i) 
Machine Design ad 
Plant Layout & Design so 
materials Engineering oa 
Materials Hondling ned 


This is why the engineers who read MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING are so important to advertisers seeking a 

“design” audience. No other publication delivers exclusively 
so large a group of mechanical engineers...so highly 

neon 2968 qualified to take responsible charge of design work. 

Rem ineerin 95 

tan oe v 


6183 
Piping 10715 
Power 


Proof? An exhaustive study* of ASME membership to 
ail determine the fields of specialization of its members 

process Engineering 9273 produced the results, as they pertain to design functions, 
product ei po shown at the left. 

Structural Dest 

Thermodynam'< novld Only MECHANICAL ENGINEERING can put your 

These figures ® sales story before this, the world’s largest audience of 
mechanical engineers—over 40,000 men in responsible charge 
of design, development, production, control and operation. 


*Write for your copy of the full report of this study. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





These new techniques of evalu- 
ating media may be the biggest 
industrial advertising story of 
the year. Study them; will they 


work for you? 


By Merle Kingman 


= A new combination of tests has 
been devised, aimed at helping in- 
dustrial advertisers and their agen- 
cies to evaluate the editorial content 
of the business publications in which 
they buy advertising space. 

The idea is that circulation figures 
alone do not necessarily tell the 
space buyer about the “climate,” 
the readership, the acceptance and 
the industry excitement of a busi- 
ness publication. Evaluation of edi- 
torial content, as a supplement to 
circulation data, can help him find 
out these things and thereby can 
enable him to do a better job of se- 
lecting media in which his adver- 
tising will be most effective. 

The tests, referred to as check 
charts and audits, were developed 
in a year-long study conducted by 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, at a cost of $25,000 or more. 

The agency announced that the 
purpose of the study was “to de- 


Editorial evaluation . . 


A new gage for 


space buying? 


termine the practicality of using a 
magazine's editorial 
supplement” to circulation data. The 
agency’s first conclusion from the 


content as a 


study was that differences in edi- 
torial quality are “roughly” measur- 
able, as long as findings are based on 
several factors or tests. 

In effect, the study accomplished 
the following things. It: 


1. Developed various sets of ques- 
tions for use in evaluating different 
aspects of editorial quality. 


2. Actually used these sets of ques- 
tions to make comparative studies 
of 101 different publications. Find- 
ings on individual publications were 
not released. 


3. Came up with conclusions and 
recommendations for space buyers 
and publishers. 


William A. Marsteller, president of 
MRG&R, which in 1954 ranked 
among the nation’s top ten ad- 
vertising agencies in number of 
pages of advertising placed in busi- 
ness papers, said that the idea of 
studying editorial evaluation came 
when a publisher who had _ been 
omitted from a schedule in favor of 
a competitor said that his publica- 


Check 


e « Mr. Marsteller 
irk check 


In j 
. an 11 


tion was better edited. “I realized 
I didn’t have an answer,” Mr. Mar- 
steller said. Upon investigation, the 
agency could find no trace ‘of re- 
search in this area as an aid to 
media selection, and so the decision 
was made to launch the study. 
Mr. Marsteller stressed that the 
aim was to present editorial evalua- 
tion as “a supplement to, not a 


substitute for, media circulation 


analysis.” He said the study points 
the way to a method which “forces 
the space buyer to make an organ- 
ized and formal editorial audit for 


media selection purposes just as he 





ANALYSIS OF MAJOR EDITORIAL CONTENT 





Check Points 


Subject: Material Use 





Publication A Publication B 














1. Amount of space. 
Covers basic facts. 
Subject in industry perspective. 


Interprets immediate consequences. 


Foresees, interprets eventual 
consequences. 


Advises what reader can do now. 


Layout emphasizes key points. 


8. Use of charts, graphs. 





Mme YES «ME NO 


Most successful . . Probably the most suc 


here. Each publication was studied throughc 


D 


interest in its industry. Above: Publication A.| 


now makes a thorough circulation 
audit.” 


Blind alleys . . The “organized and 
formal editorial audit(s)” that 
MRG&R devised were undertaken 
for publications in 19 different in- 
dustrial classifications. Mr. Marstel- 
ler said that the agency’s research- 
ers may have “run up a lot of blind 
alleys, but we’ve come up with some 
measures that, used in combination, 
are fairly dependable yardsticks.” 

One of these blind alleys appeared 
to be analysis of the number of edi- 
torial pages per full-time editor. The 
hypothesis was that fewer editorial 
pages per editor might mean more 
painstaking, higher quality editorial. 
A study was made of publications 
in the same field for six consecutive 
issues. The researchers concluded 
that this type of analysis or audit 
had “a number of weaknesses.” In 
fact, fewer pages per editor, they 
said, may only signify inefficiency 
(two mediocre editors may not equal 
one good one). 

The researchers noted that a “dis- 
tressing by-product” of the study 
was discovery of misleading editorial 


masthead listings, which were 


justrial Marketing 


ested 


termed “more 
had supposed.” Investigation showed 
that some listings of “full-time edi- 

included secretaries, produc- 
assistants, circulation salesmen 
“other oddly prepared journal- 


prevalent than we 


tors” 
tion 
and 
ists.” 
The agency also abandoned three 
months of effort to develop a stand- 
ard questionnaire that editors might 
fill out for space buyers. The ques- 
tionnaire was discarded because of 
the impossibility of forming a good, 
uniform rating scale and of getting 
unbiased answers, and because the 
questionnaire “spawned imitators, 
each more complicated than the one 
before, editors being 
asked to spend more time filling in 
blanks than in reporting and edit- 
ing.” (See questionnaire, p. 65.) 


and were 


Pay dirt? . . The areas where the 
researchers felt they had reached 
more solid ground included: 

> Analysis of major editorial content 
—an audit or comparative study, by 
means of a check-chart, of the way 


How it works. . R. 


Mars? 


ler-Nickara usea audi 





in which various publications in one 
industry handled a major subject of 
interest to the industry throughout 
a full year. (See chart at left.) 

Eight checkpoints used in the 
check chart included (1) amount of 
space devoted to the subject, (2) 
coverage of basic facts, (3) industry 
perspective shown, (4) interpreta- 
tion of immediate consequences, (5) 
forecast of eventual consequences, 
(6) advice on what reader can do 
now, (7) layout emphasis of key 
points and (8) use of charts and 
graphs. 

The researchers found “clear 
differences in editorial performance” 
but warned that (1) the check chart 
should be used with other measure- 
ments and (2) more than one sub- 
ject of coverage should be used in 
comparing publications. 
and first 
paragraphs, an attempt to measure 
the interest and reader benefits in 
heads and first paragraphs of the 
first six major articles in each of six 


> Analysis of headlines 


consecutive issues of each publica- 
tion in the same industry. 

An arbitrary point-rating scale 
was used and researchers reported 
that more 
publications over 
present at all, was fairly consistent. 
Again, the warning was to use this 
in combination with other editorial 


superiority of one or 


competitors, _ if 


measurement. 

Analysis of news release handling. 
Identical news releases were sent to 
publications in the same industry, 





Questions . . Checklist at right lists 
what space buyers should know, but its use 
as questionnaire to editors was abandoned 


by MRG&R because of biased answers. 


and a study was made of the manner 
in which they were edited and pre- 
sented by each publication. The 
agency concluded that “the validity 
of such a check depends on com- 
paring magazines of like type by a 
person reasonably familiar with the 
industry” (Excellent handling of a 
release that should not be used at all 
will cloud the issue). The audit was 
most valid (but disclosed the small- 
est differences) when applied to 
competing new-product type books. 


Exposes fringe papers .. Mr. 
Marsteller, who announced the re- 
search findings at the annual New 
York and Chicago clinics of As- 
sociated Business Publications, said 
that the editorial measurements de- 
veloped will be most valuable in 
evaluating borderline publications. 
Observing that the big leaders in 
advertising carried usually are well 
edited, he declared: 

“I think we have proved, at least 
to ourselves, that after these leaders, 
the large number of business papers 
existing on the fringe, fail on edi- 
torial more than they do on circula- 
tion and that the greatest hope for 
exposing their failure as an adver- 
tising carrier lies in exposing their 
inadequate editorial service.” 

He listed the following general 
conclusions of the study, recom- 
mendations to space buyers and 
recommendations to publishers: 


General Conclusions 


1. There are real differences in edi- 
torial character of business papers 
and they are roughly measurable, 
so long as conclusions are not based 
on a single factor. 

2. Editorial evaluation is not an as- 
signment for an amateur or a be- 
ginner, but every advertising agency 
with a stake in the field and any 
advertising manager who intends to 
make a life in the field can and 
should develop some degree of pro- 
ficiency to judge editorial as well as 
circulation. 

3. Few advertisers and agencies 
currently use a qualitative measure 
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CHECK LIST FOR EVALUATING EDITORIAL 
PERFORMANCE OF BUSINESS PAPERS 


Name of Publication ? 








Frequency of issue? 
Average pages per issue, last 12 months: Editorial? Advertising ? 
The Staff 


Number of full-time editors, working exclusively on this publication? 
Part-time ? 


Years of service on this publication of full-time editors ? 
Editorial qualifications of each full-time editor ? 
Number of full-time editorial offices? Part-time? Locations? 


Trade, technical and professional associations to which publication be- 
longs? To which full-time editors belong ? 


Special awards won by editors ? 


What per cent of time do editors spend on field trips and field report- 
ing? 


Content 
From what sources is editorial material obtained ? 


What average per cent of editorial material is staff written? What per 
cent is contributed ? 


Are contributed articles paid for? At what rate? What percentage of 
contributed articles are paid for? 


What percentage of your editorial content, on the average, is technical 
articles? News items, new equipment data, catalog listings, etc. ? 


Do you publish a periodic index of articles? 

Do you charge for editorial cuts? At what rates? 

What are the major editorial subjects regularly covered? 

Is there a formula for editorial “balance”? If so, what is it? 


Do you publish special issues? How many per year, and covering what 
subject matter ? 


Who is the final authority on what goes into the magazine ? 
The cover: editorial or advertising ? 


U se of editorial photographs and illustrations: Limited? Average? 
Profuse ? 


Headlines: Static? Appealing ? 
Body type: Hard to read? Easy to read? 
What are the editorial objectives of the publication ? 

Readers 
What methods do you use for researching the readers’ editorial wants 
and needs? How often is such research conducted? Are these studies 
available for review by advertisers ? 


How has the editorial content been affected by reader research ? 


In each of the past three years, how many requests for editorial re- 
prints have been received (counting bulk requests each as one) ? 


What readership preference studies are available? 


(continued) 
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(continued) 


General 


Awards, honors or citations received by the publication, for publish- 
ing excellence or service to industry, in past five years? 


Special editorial activities or industry service promotions conducted 
by the publication (industry awards, discussion groups, industry re- 
search, fellowships, contests, etc.) ? 


Do you maintain copy, photograph or case history service for adver- 


tisers? At what rates ? 


What are your standards for acceptance of advertising? Is all adver- 
tising reviewed and approved before publication? By whom? 


H ow long after final editorial deadlines do readers receive the publi- 


on editorial, and few business paper 
salesmen are really trained to inter- 
pret it. 

4. Editorial 
ments, even if they are in- 


evaluation measure- 
adequate but so long as they are not 
empirical, force the space buyer to 
examine editorial on an organized 
basis and are therefore desirable 
5. We doubt that any arbitrary 
point-rating scale can be devised 
which will be useful, because of the 
varying importance of individual 
factors in different fields and be- 
tween different books. 


6. Most appraisals of editorial made 
for the space buyer by the publisher 
are necessarily and sometimes unin- 
tentionally biased and are, therefore, 


valueless. 


Recommendations 
to space buyers 


1. Ask the space salesmen for the 
editorial story and sit still to listen 
to it. No sound media diagnosis can 
be made without it. 

2. Never 


magazines in a single field without 


choose among several 


examining the editorial on an or- 
ganized basis, and never do so with- 
out examining at least three con- 
secutive issues. 

3. Don’t substitute editorial evalu- 
ation for circulation evaluation; use 
them together. 

4. Call on some publication editorial 
offices yourself regularly. 

5S. Never pay for anything that runs 
in the editorial columns of a publi- 
cation. 


Recommendations to publishers 
and their associations 


1. Be sure you have an honest, tell- 
all masthead that lists the staff ac- 
curately without screening their sex, 
lists all branch offices or corre- 
spondent locations correctly, says for 
whom the publication is edited. Is 
there a thought here for an associ- 
ation standard? 

2. Reserve the right to edit or re- 
write contributed material, and say 
so to all contributors. 

3. Conduct reader research and pro- 
mote it, preferably by explaining it. 
4. State editorial policy clearly. 

5. Don’t charge advertisers for any- 
thing in your editorial column. 
Again, by association standards? 





How an audit was made of editorial policies and practices 


AUDIT QUESTIONS ASKED 


1 


Is the audience for whom it is edited clearly stated and does 
an examination of six consecutive issues indicate that the 
publication generally aims at the target audience? 


Is there a clearly defined editorial policy and does an ex- 
amination of six consecutive issues indicate that the publi- 
cation generally fulfills this policy? 


Does the publication employ a consistent method of checking 
editorial readership? (Eastman, Readex, Starch, Question- 
naires, etc.?) 


Is there evidence that the publication is providing leadership 
in its industry or profession? (Examine editorials: Does it 
take a position? Are some of the articles ahead of industry 
developments? Is it more than a mirror?) 


Does it charge for editorial cuts? (Does it maintain full edi- 
torial control of its own editorial columns?) 


Does it avoid special issues at other than regular publication 
cycle times; or if it has extra special issues is there clear 
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editorial justification for them? (Does reader service always 


come first?) 


Is the editorial content adequately illustrated? (Are there 
enough photographs, drawings and charts to clarify type 
matter and to gain reader interest?) 


Are there published advertising acceptance standards? (Is 
offensive or fraudulent advertising subject to rejection?) 


Is the publication date clearly fixed and consistently fol- 
lowed? (Can the reader and advertiser plan on receipt 
dates?) 


Does comparison of current and a five-year old issue indicate 
improvement in editorial format? 
Are there staff editors in areas of high industry concentra- 


tion? (Is it living with the industry?) 


Is there evidence that editors are continuously in the field 
obtaining material? (Does it go out after editorial?) 


Is subject matter clearly indexed and described in an in- 
formative table of contents? 





6. Sell examples of “tight” editing 
— headlines, layout, news release 
handling, etc. 
7. Edit and evaluate news releases 
and no matter what kind of a publi- 
cation you have, never refer to that 
section as the “slush” pit, or “train- 
ing camp.” If that’s what it is, elim- 
inate it. 
8. Invite advertisers to visit your 
offices. Pique their interest in your 
distinctive editorial character. 
9. Use advertising and sales promo- 
tion to put your editorial leadership 
in concrete, case-history terms. 
The study was supervised by the 
agency’s research department and 
assisted by such specialists as Prof. 
Charles H. Sandage, head of the de- 
partment of advertising, University 
of Illinois; Dr. Lincoln Clark, pro- 
fessor of marketing, New York Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Theodore Peterson, 
associate professor of journalism, 
University of Illinois. 
Announcement of the findings, 
which included a one-hour presenta- 
tion, complete with visual aids, by 
members of the Marsteller-Rickard 
agency, was easily the highlight of 
the ABP meeting in Chicago and 
dominated conversation at a social 
hour at the close of the day. 


Objections and rebuttals .. Al- 
though there was plenty of enthusi- 
astic support for the editorial audit 
idea, there were a few doubters. 
One former editor turned space 
salesman mentioned an important 
industrial advertising agency he calls 
on. “If I mentioned editorial evalu- 
ation to the space buyer there, he’d 
throw me out on my ear,” he com- 
mented. 

To such comments, Marsteller- 
Rickard agencymen replied that the 
reason space salesmen are, or feel 
they would be, “thrown out on the 
ear” is that they have not been 
equipped to tell the editorial quality 
story adequately. The newly de- 
veloped audits, the agencymen said, 
equip the salesmen to be _ heard. 

Some of the doubters questioned 
whether the agency wasn’t trying to 
get black-and-white answers where 
only “grey” is possible—whether 
editorial quality isn’t too much a 
matter of degree to be answered by 
the yes or no questions used by the 
researchers. 

Some of the questions themselves 
were challenged, such as, “Does the 
verb?” Modern 


magazine “poster” heads, when writ- 


headline have a 


ten well and used in right combina- 








Publication 
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Results 


Questions 
were used t 


pul 
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tion with other visual elements, are 
not dependent on verbs. 
But to these objections the re- 


searchers have answered that a 
rough measure of editorial content is 
still possible when several measures, 
not one alone, are taken of the same 


group of publications. 


Can admen be the judges? . . 
Probably the biggest question to be 
raised was whether editors or read- 
ers themselves, rather than adver- 
tising men, aren't the best qualified 
to develop methods of editorial 
evaluation. 

Mr. Marsteller that 
agencymen, in a good agency, are as 


believes 


well qualified as anyone else to 
evaluate editorial. He points out that 
at his agency account executives are 
specialists in the fields their accounts 
cover. An account executive in the 
construction field has to know the 
field thoroughly, and so he is quali- 
fied. Certainly, Mr. Marsteller ob- 
served, you don’t ask an account ex- 
ecutive with construction and mate- 
rials handling accounts to evaluate 
a baking publication. 

“Some people associated with 
business paper publishing contend a 
great deal of editorial material is of 
a technical nature when actually it 
is by our standards not very techni- 
cal at all,” Mr. Marsteller said. 
Among technical people he included 
in his agency are chemical, electri- 
cal, metallurgical, mechanical and 
industrial engineers, agronomists 
and economists. 

“This is not to say,” he said, “that 
we are posing as authorities in all 
fields studied. Often we went out- 
side, sometimes to client companies, 
to obtain the assistance of special- 
ized industry leaders in checking 
evaluations. We emphasize that in 
spite of these duplicate appraisals 
made by scientifically trained judges, 
the ratings usually came out about 
the same as those made by non- 
scientifically trained journalism con- 
sultants.” 

These are the major objections 
raised, and Mr. Marsteller’s answers. 
Both the objections and the answers 
reflect the intelligent thinking that 
is already being done on the sub- 
ject. It appears pretty likely that 
more thinking and more work on it 
lie ahead. . 
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WIN A COLOR TV SET 
FREE! 


1. Fill out this card. (reverse side) 

2. Have it automatically stamped at each of the 6 American 
Standard New-Idea Channels at the NAHB show 

3. Deposit it in the box adjacent to New-Idea Channel 6 


Drawing te be held noon January 26 at the 
American - Standard Exhibit 


NEW-IDEA CHANNELS 


Convertible kitchen cabinets for more us 
able storage space 


Colorful monogram bathroom fittings, per 
sonalized with owner's initials 


Two complete bathrooms 
designed for children 


one specially 


Promote new home sales the tested way 
with “Blueprint for Sales 


Space-saving design and installation of 
heating-cooling with water 


Profit from the spectacular American 
Standard TV campaign 


Insert card tor stamping 


with this side up 
this end to your left 


IMPORTANT : Be sure to fill in, your name and address on the 


other side of this card 


American-Standard Booth Nos. 133 through 138 


Conrad Hilton Hotel 











Step closer, folks 


' Asrmcan Standard 


Ew -Dea 


1, 


ideas, prizes lure traffic 


® About 450 exhibitors sprang some 
new tricks and dusted off time- 
tested old ones to attract the inter- 
est of 30,000 visitors at the Builders 
Show in Chicago. 

Contests predominated as_ the 
means of attracting John Q. Buyer 
and getting him to write his name 
and address on an entry form for 
sales follow-up. Mr. Buyer didn’t 
seem to mind; he crowded the dis- 
plays, occasionally walking off with 
prizes, which included $1,000 in 
cash for guessing the patent number 
of Kennatrack Corp.’s new sliding 
door pocket and a color TV set for 
having his name drawn from a hat 
by American-Standard. 

Others spotlighted the product, as 
did Wasco Products, which hired a 
model to shower periodically be- 
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but 


(she wore a swim- 


hind its 
shower curtain 
suit). The big National Assn. of 
Home Builders spilled into 
two hotels and the Coliseum. % 


opaque water-tight 


show 


9. Signboards . . Salesmen for 


signs 


2. The ‘come on’ 


er 


6. Shower . . Mode! 


push 


showered 


sh 


wer 


often 


curtai 








on 


7. Voiceless . . Gesturing demonstrator drew crowds for Univer Corp. She 8. Motion. . Ei 
silently mouthed sales message heard by vi vi pe recc n 16 earphones hinge, did so electr 


11. Telling a story .. U. S. Gypsum assured f lelivery with ear phone messags 12. Allure . . Tink 


and map, colored lights showing existing plants in 1 


en lM 





four services for measuring readership of industrial ads 


Organization, interviewing and reporting methods of the ® 


are described in the four columns at right . . 


Daniel Starch & Staff 





We're fumbling ad 
readership findings 


So says an industrial advertising research 


specialist, who tells why—and what to do about it 


in this first of a series of vital articles 


By J. Wesley Rosberg 


® In 1956 publishers, advertisers 
and agencies will spend about $500,- 
000 for ad readership surveys of 
more than 40 different business pub- 
lications. 

We have come a long way since 
1946, the year that Daniel Starch & 
Staff started doing the first two 
continuing studies of this kind of 
publication. 

Much of the real growth of read- 
ership studies has occurred in the 
past three years. Evidence indicates 
that 1956 will witness even greater 
interest in these studies. Such inter- 
est will be generated by two factors: 


1. An expanded list of publications 
will be using advertising reader- 
ship studies for the first time. 


2. The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute will be starting to 
issue reports developed by its Proj- 
ect Council on “Improving the Ef- 
fectiveness of Industrial Advertis- 
ing.” 

Despite this tremendous interest 
in readership reports and despite the 
considerable sum that the tri-partite 
spend in 


advertising interests 
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gathering basic data on advertising 
readership, we find that this gold 
mine of information is being both 
poorly used and badly misused. 
Whose fault is it that we have failed 
to use this information properly? 
Actually, no one person, or group, is 
at fault and at the same time we are 
all at fault 
publishers and the readership or- 


- agencies, advertisers, 


ganizations who gather the data. 
Our principal shortcoming is our 
natural human desire to prove we 
are better than somebody else. 
Therefore, we use readership re- 
ports to “prove a point” rather than 
for the purpose for which they are 
intended. The agencyman rushes to 
his client with a good “score” but 
hides the bad ones; the advertiser 
criticizes the agency if a score drops 
below “par,” but fails to recall that 
he, the advertiser, decided that the 
picture of the plant should be the 
main illustration in the ad; the pub- 
lisher implies that a “score” of 20% 
means that a fifth of the recipients 
of the publication saw an ad; and the 
readership services, like the three 


monkeys, “neither see, hear, nor 


This is the oldest of the readership 
research organizations, having been 
established in the early 30's. 

Data are gathered by personal inter- 
views among a sample of about 100 
readers of a given publication each 
issue. Names of persons to be inter- 
viewed are taken from circulation lists. 
Quotas are assigned to investigators in 
various parts of the country in such a 
manner as to provide a reasonable 
cross-section cf a book's circulation. 


Did you see it? . . Basic technique 
used is the gnition thod, which 
is a specific type of aided-recall. 
Respondent is shown a copy of the 
magazine and asked if he read this 
particular issue. If not, no interview is 
made. If he claims readership he is 
taken through the book page by page 
and asked, with respect to both editorial 
and advertising, (limited to about 100 
ads) item by item, such questions as, 
“Did you see this ad?’’, “Did you see 
this illustration?”, “Did you read any 
part of this copy?”, "How much of the 
copy did you read?”, etc. Investigator 
carries an interviewing code sheet on 
which indications of seeing or reading 
are recorded. ‘ 

Data are then tabulated so a3 to in- 
dicate the percentage of respondents 
who had read the issue, that saw a 
given ad and saw or read various ele- 
ments in the ad. The report consists of 
a copy of the issue in which each ad is 
“marked up” to indicate the degree of 
reading or noting each element of the 
ad. 

In the front of each report is a sum- 
mary sheet on which are recorded for 
every advertisement in the issue a set 
of three key figures with respect to 
readership — “Noted” (saw the ad) 
“Seen-Associated” (Advertiser's name 
er brand registered at the time of 
original seeing) and “Read Most” (read 
50% or more of the copy). For example: 
In a recent Starch report one advertise- 
ment was “Noted” by 12% of all who 
reported reading the issue (i.e. about 
12 out of the 100 persons interviewed); 
it had a “Seen-Associated” score cf 
12% which means that all who “Noted” 
the ad also were aware of who or what 
was advertised and a “Read Most” 
score of 4%. This means that one-third 
cf all people who were stopped by the 
ad were interested enough in the copy 
to read at least 50% of it. 

Starch reporis will be available on 
24 industrial publications in 1956, 








Readex, Inc. 


Mills Shepard 


John T. Fosdick 
Associates 





The Readex organization, headed by 
Bob Pendergast was formed since the 
end of World War II. 

Data for Readex reports are gathered 
by mail among a sample of about 100 
readers of the subject publication. No 
data are given out on the size of mail- 
ing required on various publications in 
order to produce the 100 usable returns. 

Readex technique is a form of “aided- 
recall” adapted to a mail survey. 
About two weeks after subscribers re- 
ceive their regular copy of a monthly 
magazine, (midway between issues in 
the case of weeklies or bi-weeklies) 
they are sent a second copy. Along 
with this copy is sent a letter in which 
they are asked to go through this copy 
and (with a crayon supplied them) ¢lraw 
a line through EVERY article and 
EVERY advertisement that “was of in- 
terest to them at the time of the first 
reading.” A postage free, business re- 
ply envelope is provided the respondent 
for him to use in returning his marked 
up copy. 

Only one basic tabulation is made — 
the percentage of the 100 who returned 
the marked up issues who were inter- 
ested in each editorial and advertising 
item. However, if an advertiser has 
more than one ad in an issue Readex 
makes a special tabulation showing 
the percentage of readers interested in 
one or more of a contpany’s ads. 


Interest, not notice . . The Readex 
organization is very careful to point 
out that it is not attempting to measure 
noting or observation of an ad. The 
interest score, however, is a reflection 
of reading. 

A complete Readex report ists of 
an actual copy of the issue in which 
are marked the percentages of respond- 
ents who were “interested in” each 
editorial or advertisement. 

In the front of the report is a summary 
sheet in which all ads in the issue, re- 
gardless of size, are ranked within 
product class (e.g. “earthmoving” equip- 
ment) according to the number of per- 
sons interested in each ad. Scores are 
not weighted for size or color treatment. 
This summary sheet also has an “honor 
rating” section which points up adver- 
tisers who have made unusual progress 
in improving advertising effectiveness. 

“Interest’’ scores are also shown for 
all editorial items. This service is ex- 
clusive with Readex. 

At least 16 industrial publications 
will be “Readexed” in 1956. 





The Mills Shepard organization is a 
teal newcomer to the advertising read- 
ership service field, although its owner 
is not. Mills Shepard worked with 
Daniel Starch until the middle ‘40's, 
then resigned to accept a position as 
director of rt h for McCall's. Later 
he opened his own consulting firm and 
specialized in editorial readership re- 
search. In the fall of 1954 McGraw-Hill 
and Engineering News-Record made the 
first contract with Shepard to start ad- 
vertising readership studies. Subse- 
quently Shepard has added a number 
of other industrial and business publi- 
cations to his list of customers. 





Differences . . Data for the Shepard 
reports are gathered and reported in 
similar manner to the Starch data, with 
two essential differences: 


1. Shepard uses a sample of 150 per- 
sonal interviews. 


2. Shepard reports “Remembered Hav- 
ing Seen,'' “Read Partially” and “Read 
Thoroughly.” 


For example: An ad ‘appearing in a 
recent Shepard report was “remem- 
bered as being seen” by 35% of the 
150 persons who reported reading the 
issue, Some 14% of the respondents 
(or 40% of those who were stopped) 
started to read the copy and 9% read 
it thoroughly. This means that slightly 
over one-fourth of those who were 
stopped by this ad were interested 
enough to read practically every word 
in the ad. 

At least five trade publications will 
be using the Shepard service in 1956. 


This organization has been engaged 
in various forms of industrial marketing 
and advertising research since its es- 
establishment in 1950. 

To our knowledge, the first and only 
continuing studies of advertising read- 
ership that they have made generally 
available to the advertising profession 
are the studies started in 1955 for Con- 
tractors & Engineers, although recent 
reports are that two other studies have 
been completed and are about to be 
released. 

Like Starch and Shepard, Fosdick 
does his studies by personal interview, 
working from subscriber lists supplied 
by the publication. Basic sample is 100 
interviews, if less than 100 ads are 
studied, 150 interviews when more ads 
are reported upon. 

A complete Fosdick report includes a 
marked up issue of the magazine show- 
ing the extent of readership of each 
advertisement 7x10“ or larger, plus a 
summary sheet that has several things 
unique to the Fosdick service. This sum- 
mary sheet includes the p tage of 
readers who “noted” each ad, plus 
percentages reading headlines, noting 
pictures, reading some copy and read- 
ing over half the copy. 





Readers by job type . . Although 
Shepard and Starch have gathered in- 
formation on whether the readers have 
had an interest in, or influence on, the 
purchase of various classes of equip- 
ment, Fosdick is the first organization 
to make “job application” with respect 
to product classes an integral part of 
its reports. This “job application” 
score is reported on the summary 
sheets and is followed by a second 
series of scores showing the extent of 
readership of specific ads by those 
who have a specific job interest in the 
product, service or material advertised 
in that specific ad. 

The Fosdick organization reports at 
least three publications will be supply- 
ing their reports in 1956. 





Reliability and 
Usability of Data 





As is true with any research job 
dealing with a relatively small sample 
(in this case 100 to 150 interviews 
scattered in many cities and among 
varying types of people) the question 
is raised as to how reliable can the 
data be. 

Of course, sample size in itself is no 
criterion of accuracy. Of eaual or great- 
er importance is the matter of sample 
distribution. All four of the organizations 
attempt to control their sample distribu- 
tion so that it closely parallels the cir- 
culation of the given publication. 


Sampling errors . . Over and be- 
yond those two facts, any survey and 
its report, no matter how well designed 
and controlled the job may be, is sub- 
ject to sampling error. Readership 
studies of the types herein covered are 
certainly no exceptions. For that reason 
no figures shown in the readership re- 
ports should be looked upon as being 
absolute. A score which is reported as 
10 may actually be anywhere from 7 or 
8 to 12 or 13. 

Because of these inherent and un- 
avoidable sampling errors all of the 
readership services and all who have 
spent any time in the analysis of read- 
ership reports carefully caution every 
report user to look at readership scores 
in terms of trends, not in terms of indi- 
vidual advertisements. 


Compare with care . . In looking 
at readership reports, it should also be 
borne in mind that the various services 
are not measuring exactly the same 
thing, they are not covering exactly the 
same type of publication and each 
uses a different investigating and re- 
porting method. For that reason it is 
impossible, from a practical standpoint, 
to really “compare” the scores that a 
given ad receives in one publication 
with the score it receives in another 
publication. 
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READERSHIP FINDINGS. . 


continued from p. 70 


speak any evil’ — they are afraid 
to denounce the misuse of their 
services lest they lose a customer. 

Having suffered me to raise my 
voice in anguish, you, the reader, 
have a right to ask, “What are you 
doing about this situation?” In this 
and succeeding articles which are to 
appear in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING I 
hope to be able to make a small 
contribution in the direction of 
showing how readership data can 
be properly used. 


Like shooting a rifle . . In the 
army, before they ever taught us to 
shoot a rifle, they first taught us 
how it worked and how to take it 
apart and put it back together again. 
The theory was (and it’s a good 
one) that if we knew the strengths 
and limitations of the rifle we, could 
use it a lot better. 

By the same token it has been our 
experience that those who use read- 
ership reports most effectively have 
a good basic knowledge of how the 
studies are conducted, the limita- 
tions with respect to sampling and 
projectibility of data and if and how 
various sets of data can be com- 
pared. 

As a step, then, in expanding the 
general knowledge of the nomen- 
clature of advertising readership 
studies, we have prepared descrip- 
tions of the various readership serv- 
ice organizations and their sampling, 
interviewing and reporting methods. 
These appear with this article. 

After becoming acquainted with 
the methods which the various serv- 
ice organizations use to gather and 
report readership data, the second 
most important thing to learn is how 
not to use the reports. Despite all of 
the cautions that have been voiced 
in the past, readership studies seem 
to be misused more often than they 
are properly used. 


Four warnings . . Permit me then 
to re-emphasize some of the things 
that should not be done with these 
studies in the hope that this will 
stem some of this tide of misuse: 
1. As far as we know, none of the 
readership organizations are selling, 
or will sell, their services to more 


than one publication in the same 
field. They do this intentionally to 
avoid having their service misused 
as a measure of differences in read- 
ership between publications. This 
very commendable policy, initiated 
by Daniel Starch & Staff when it 
started the first studies on industrial 
publications, was also adopted by 
Readex when it began studying in- 
dustrial publications. Subsequently, 
this policy has contributed at least 
in small measure to the starting of 
the Shepard and Fosdick services. 

On this basis, then, publications 
which are directly competitive to 
one another are each measured, if 
at all, by a different service. Be- 
cause of the differences in survey 
methods used by the four services 
— particularly in the way they qual- 
ify a reader — the scores your ad- 
vertising receives in competitive 
publications, studied by two differ- 
ent services, should never be used 
as measures of the relative effective- 
ness of the publications. 


2. The percentages shown in all 
readership reports refer to relative 
readership of an ad (or elements 
thereof) by persons who indicated 
they had read the particular issue 
being surveyed. If the person called 
upon has not yet read the issue, 
even though he is a subscriber (or a 
primary recipient of a controlled 
circulation publication), no record 
is kept of the incompleted call and 
it is not counted in the total of 100 
or 150 completed interviews. 

For that reason, readership per- 
centages reported by the various 
services cannot be projected to total 
circulation as an indication of the 
total number of persons seeing or 
reading an ad. 


3. Survey samples, no matter how 
well chosen, are always subject to 
sampling error. Other variables 
within the publication itself (posi- 
tion of the ad in the book; type of 
ad or article opposite the subject 
advertisement, etc.) may also in- 
fluence individual scores. For that 
reason you should never brag about, 
or draw conclusions from, just one 
ad in a campaign. Changes or alter- 
ations in your advertising should be 
based on a study of the campaign, 
or at least on the analysis of three 
or four ads in the campaign. 

As a classic case in point: several 





years ago a client of ours ran the 
same ad in the same publication six 
times during the course of a year. 
Five of the six times the “Noted” 
score ranged between 24% and 30%. 
The sixth appearance (fifth chrono- 
logically) the ad had a “Noted” 
score of 6%. It was, in fact, the low- 
est ad in the book on a cost ratio 
basis. Had this ad received this very 
low score on its first appearance and 
had we “scuttled it” on that basis 
we would have thrown an effective 
ad out the window. Actually the 
average “Noted” score for the six 
appearances (even including the 
poor one) was about 50% higher 
than the publication average and 
about 20% higher than the product 
class average. 
4. Perhaps the greatest misuse of 
readership reports is to buy them, 
look at them, grunt or smile (de- 
pending on the scores your ad re- 
ceives) then go on to “create” more 
ads, completely ignoring the lessons 
to be learned from these studies. 
Perhaps you don’t ignore these 
lessons, but I’ve heard more than 
one publisher bemoan the fact that 
some agencies and advertisers re- 
sent the suggestions they (the pub- 
lishers) make on how to improve 
the company’s or client’s advertis- 
ing in a specific publication. 


What studies can do. . Finally 
then, let’s look at the other side of 
the coin and consider what I believe 
are the proper uses for the data 
contained in advertising readership 
studies. These constitute the as- 
sumptions upon which future articles 
in this series will be based: 

> The basic purpose of readership 
surveys is to provide data which 
will contribute to our knowledge of 
the ways and means to improve the 
effectiveness of advertising. 

>» As a secondary purpose, reader- 
ship studies can be used as a meas- 
ure of the extent to which we have 
improved readership in relation to 
other advertising in the same pub- 
lication. 

> If there are other valid uses of 
advertising readership research data 
I do not yet know about them. 

The creative people at the Buchen 
Co. are applying many, many les- 
sons that we have learned from care- 
ful study of readership reports. The 


most important of these lessons is 
that we still have much more to 
learn. 

Succeeding articles in this series 
will cover the intensive amount of 
analytical work that was done to 
help establish and build our confi- 
dence in the values of advertising 
readership research. These articles 
will point up those factors that we 
have found contribute significantly 
to creating a more effective adver- 


tisement. Conversely, we shall show 
how many other elements, found all 
too frequently in industrial adver- 
tising, tend to consistently detract 
from readership. Finally, we shall 
show you the “proof of the pudding 
that is in the eating” — the statis- 
tical evidence of how the application 
of these principles, from 
readership research, have helped to 
vastly improve the effectiveness of 


learned 


our clients’ advertising. * 





MOISTENING 
THE STAMP 





Takes customers’ problems 


Sales lesson. . 


z 


lightly 


. . and gets away with it 


# Pitney-Bowes, Stamford, Conn., 
makes postage metering mailing ma- 
chines. But one of its latest promo- 
tion pieces devotes nine of its 13 
pages to the lick-and-stamp method 
of mailing. 

Those first nine pages use the 
light touch in five lessons on “How 
to Mail a Letter.” 

The lessons include “Finding the 
Stamp” (some of the methods: 


“Office Wide Dragnet” and “Geiger 
Counter Approach”) and “Affixing 
the Stamp” (“Fingerprint Fina- 
gling,” “Drop-Forge Press System”). 
Each lesson is accompanied by ap- 
propriate drawings. 

The last four pages of the book are 
devoted to “The Modern Way to 
Get Out the Mail’—with one of 
Pitney-Bowes’ postage meters, of 
course. * 
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What's distribution, 
how can you sell it? 


Here’s a way fo sell distribution to the man 


in the street ... a grass roots p.r. drive staged 


by two industrial distributor groups 


® Pick any passerby on any street 
in any town in the country and 
ask him what an industrial distrib- 
utor is. His jaw will drop, and he’ll 
give you a blank stare. 

But ask anyone in Huntington, 
W. Va., the same question, and he’ll 
probably say: “An industrial dis- 
tributor is a company that performs 
the sales and service functions for 
a number of manufacturers with 
dissimilar lines, whose products are 
sold to the same ultimate users.” 
Or words to that effect. 

The reason for this phenomenon 
is not that Huntington is full of 
quiz kids. It’s just that everyone 
there has been educated. The 
town’s 100,000 citizens have had an 
intensive, one-wéek course in the 
function of the industrial distrib- 
utor—and they loved it. 

The event was staged last fall. 
It was called, appropriately enough, 
“Distribution Week.” It consisted of 
a highly concentrated promotional 
effort that included: 

e Talks by distribution experts at 
meetings of local civic groups such 
as Lions and Rotary clubs. 

@ Talks at high school and college 
assemblies. 

e Radio and television interviews 
of distributors. 

e An official proclamation of “Dis- 
tribution Week” by Huntington’s 
mayor. 

e A contest to pick “Miss Distribu- 
tion.” 

e Local newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision coverage of the week’s 
events. 


Who did it and why?. . “Distri- 


bution Week” was sponsored by 
local members of the Southern In- 
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dustrial Distributors’ Association, 
the Huntington Chamber of Com- 
merce and Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington. 

It was part of the national promo- 
tional effort of the Southern and 
National Distributors’ 
Associations. 

Principal workhorses in “Distri- 
bution Week” were: two industrial 
distributors—C, McD. England, Jr., 
of Logan Hardware & Supply Co. 
in Huntington, and Walker L. Well- 
ford, Jr., of J. E. Dilworth Co., 


Memphis; two educators — Paul 


Industrial 


Collins, dean of adult education at 
Marshall College, and Robert Buz- 
zell, Ohio State University econo- 
mist; and Harold Wolff of Harold 
Wolff & Associates, New York, the 
two distributor associations’ public 
relations counsel. 

Their aim was to get across to 
the people of Huntington these 
points: 

1. That the present high level of 
prosperity in this country should 
be credited not to production but to 
the effectiveness of all tools of the 
distribution system. 

2. That 45% of spending is discre- 
tionary—that is, not necessary for 
actual needs or replacement—and 
this optional spending has been 
maintained at a high level by the 
distribution system. 

3. That 52.1% of all American fac- 
tory output goes to industry not to 
the consumer, and that the creative 
merchandising efforts of industrial 
distributors in launching new prod- 
ucts and finding new uses and mar- 
kets for established products main- 
tain and expand the demand for 


industrial goods. 


es 


rol Peters, 


Pretty distributor . . 


“Miss Distribution 


juntington's stands 


potatoes 


4. That “carping criticism” of mar- 
keting margins represents a dan- 
gerous lack of understanding of the 
dynamic and creative role of dis- 
tribution in the economy. 


5. That there is a need for a realis- 
tic appraisal of the value of the 
services rendered by the distribu- 
tion system. 
6. That to 
sufficiently to match our increasing 
productive capacity will require in- 
creased distributive effort. 

By the end of the week, the dis- 
tribution experts were being but- 
tonholed on street corners like 
celebrities and asked for more in- 
formation on points they had raised 
on television programs or in Lions 
club lectures. 

“In one week these people have 
acquired a sophistication about 
problems of distribution that would 
be hard to match along Madison 
Avenue,” said one distributor. §& 


increase consumption 





How to make 


Employee Manuals 


DRAMATIC 


By Herbert C. Rosenthal 
Director 

Graphics Institute 

New York 


®# A while back we were called in to 
help Liebmann Breweries, brewer 
of Rheingold beer, present to its em- 
ployes the full, positive story of 
Rheingold’s “health plan.” It seems 
the Rheingold plan had been in ex- 
istence for a number of years with 
employes getting the story via “lega- 
lese” insurance booklets and word- 
of-mouth explanations from super- 
visors and fellow employes. 

Under the Rheingold plan, the 
employer paid the major share of 
the cost. The employes added a 
small amount—in return for which 
they received liberal benefits, far in 
excess of what their own contribu- 
tions could have bought. But both 
new and veteran Rheingold em- 
ployes were frequently heard to ask: 

“Why do we have to pay for 
health insurance? What do we get 
out of it?” 


Clear and simple . . The firm’s 
new labor relations consultants, 
Anna M. Rosenberg Associates, rec- 
ognized that this was essentially a 
problem of communications. So we 
were called in to produce a booklet 
which would tell the story of the 
Rheingold health plan in clear, in- 
teresting drawings and simple text. 


An expert in the design of employe handbooks offers some 


important guideposts for the most effective 


handling of the internal publication. 


Working with the Rosenberg firm 
and Rheingold’s treasurer, M. R. 
Weiss, we hammered out an ap- 
proach based on principles we'll ex- 
plain later in this article. The first 
dummy we showed to Philip Lieb- 
mann, the president of the brewery, 
contained only drawings and head- 
lines, with text indicated. 

“This is fine,” 
“We could give them this without 
any text, and they’d get the story.” 

This reaction was quite gratifying, 
since our aim was to get the high- 
lights of the plan across, even to the 
worker who just leafed through the 
booklet. However, we did want to 
be complete for the employe who 
would read for full information or 
reference. So quite a lot of time was 
put into writing a simple but lively 
text. 

When the booklets were distrib- 
uted to the 
there were some very interesting re- 
sults. Seeing the details of their 
health plan in clear, tangible form, 
the Rheingold employes appreciated 
the full scope of their benefits for 
the first time. They took the book- 
lets home to show to their families 
and to friends who worked in other 
industries. 

When Rheingold installed a new 
pension plan shortly thereafter, the 
company made sure its employes 
appreciated the benefits right from 
the start—by having us work out 


was his response. 


Liebmann employes, 


with the Rosenberg office a booklet 
introducing the new pension plan. 

Summing up his experience with 
the booklets, Mr. Liebmann said, 
“The preservation of our free en- 
terprise system is dependent upon 
both action, such as these booklets 
describe, and also public relations in 
the form of making sure people un- 
derstand the action which has been 
taken.” 


Praise from the press .. A trade 
magazine commented editorially: 

“The booklets describe in a graph- 
ic manner the worker security 
measures taken by the company. 
Mr. Liebmann says that many of the 
workers have told him they’re more 
than ever convinced Rheingold is a 
good place to work. 

“But the important point is that 
all these plans have been in force 
for some time. The workers were 
told about them in meetings and 
through mailings. Yet, somehow, 
they weren’t impressed that their 
company was going out of its way 
to make their lives more stable and 
secure until they actually got these 
booklets. 

“We wonder how 
companies are just as benevolent as 
Rheingold, yet do nothing about 
telling their workers about it, al- 
though telling them is so important 
in the war against the enemies of the 
American system.” 


many other 
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Use a visual panorama 
or illustrated table to sum up. | 


Improve readability 
through slick production. 
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Keep the 
Pi ci, i illustrations light 
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Employe Manual Checklist 


= Adapted from a list compiled 
by the American Water Works 
Assn., the following checklist 
should be helpful in deciding 
what information to include in an 
employe handbook. 


Employe information 


About pay.. 


When paid 

Where paid 

In what form payment is made 
Explanation of deductions 
Payment for overtime 
Automatic pay increases 
Merit increases 


About hours.. 


Normal work week 

Specific hours in each shift 

Assignment to shifts 

Time allowed for lunch 

Time out for rest periods for 
office staff 

Time-recording procedure used 


About holidays.. 


List of holidays observed 

Method of covering operations 
during holidays for 24-hour op- 
erations 


About vacations. . 


Amount of vacation allowed 

When taken 

How much or how little taken 
at once 

Can it be cumulated 

Extension of vacation without 
pay 

Method of computing vacation 
pay 

Sickness during vacations 


About absence. . 


Requirements concerning noti- 
fication 

Types of absence during which 
pay is continued despite lack of 
regular benefit plan — jury duty, 
voting, military drill, death in 
family 

Authorized leave — military 
service, travel, health 


Benefits 


About insurance. . 


Who pays and how much 

What are the limits that can be 
purchased 

Can it be retained after ter- 
mination 

Can it be retained after retire- 
ment 


About hospitalization . . 


What benefit does it provide 

Who pays and how much 

Does it cover the employe’s 
family 

Can it be retained after ter- 
mination 

Can it be retained after retire- 
ment 


About pensions. . 


What are the eligibility re- 
quirements 

What are the benefits 

Are any benefits obtainable 
upon termination before retire- 
ment 

Are any benefits payable to the 
employe’s family 

Who pays and how much 

In addition to programs such 


as the above, the cost of which 
the employes usually share, some 
larger firms also offer free on- 
the-job medical service, special 
death benefits and similar in- 
cidental welfare provisions that 
should be outlined in the hand- 
book. Finally, under 
federal social security and state 
unemployment compensation laws 
should be described carefully. 


coverage 


Miscellaneous 


Grievance procedure 

Safety program 

Civil service rules 

Employe solicitations 

Change of address 

Change of marital status or de- 
pendents 

Personal use of the telephone 

Personal mail 

Smoking at work 

Loans or advances 

Cashing of checks 

Purchase by employes at a 
discount 

Use of company cars 

Use of personal cars on com- 
pany business 

Parking facilities 

Visiting other departments 

Lost and found 

Courtesy 

Conduct and appearance 

Civilian defense activity 

Personal injuries 

Service recognition 

Bulletin board 

Other employment 

Good housekeeping 

Drinking and gambling on the 
job 





How about you?.. Is your com- 
pany telling as well as doing? Do its 
employe booklets clearly and pos- 
itively dramatize the benefits of 
working for your firm? Or is your 
company—like so many others—still 
limping along with employe booklets 
set in solid 6 point type, presenting 
material in a negative, “legalese” 
fashion? 

If you are interested in getting the 
most out of your basic communica- 


tions to employes, here are some 
principles which you should find 
helpful. 

1. Tell your basic story in art plus 
headlines. Remember that the aver- 
age U.S. factory worker has com- 
pleted only 8.7 years of schooling. 
He gets most of his information 
from tabloid newspapers, picture 
magazines and comic books. To get 
your basic message to him, you've 
got to flash it quickly in clear, in- 


teresting art and short headlines. 
2. Improve readability through slick 
production. Use two colors, if pos- 
sible. Don’t go smaller than 10 point 
in your body copy, with ample lead- 
ing between lines. Group your sub- 
ject matter into definite categories. 
And if your budget can stand it, use 
tab indexing to make it easy for 
your readers to refer to specific sec- 
tions. 


3. Use an animated symbol to rep- 
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resent the company. Many com- 
panies have a logotype or emblem 
which can be animated and used to 
symbolize the company. Or if no 
emblem is available, you can prob- 
ably invent a symbol based on the 
company’s industry or products. Us- 
ing this symbol to represent the 
company in your artwork enables 
you to be humorous without being 
undignified. And where you have 
to set forth “don'ts,” the abstract 
symbol can portray the bad news. 


4. Sum up. Use a visual panorama 


or illustrated table to summarize the 
benefits of the plan. Displayed on a 
single page or two page spread, this 
gives the employe the highlights of 
the plan—gets across to him the 
broad nature of its coverage. 

5. Keep it light. We don’t advocate 
making the company manuals into 
comic books. But keep the illustra- 
tions light, with frequent touches of 
humor. The same goes for the text. 
It should be simple, informal, friend- 
ly, conversational. Use the “you” 
approach. 


6. Keep it short. Try not to go over 
36 pages—in pocket size, with plenty 
of white space. Remember that you 
don’t have to spell out every last 
detail. Where the booklet is based on 
a voluminous union or insurance 
contract, cover the important prin- 
ciples—and refer your reader to the 
text of the agreement for the details. 
If the essential information about 
rules plus pensions plus health plan 
makes for too long a booklet, you 
might cover them in two or three 
separate booklets. ] 





Consumer drive helps 
sell light switch to trade 


Sales bog down, then sales promotion gives new spurt 


s Pass & Seymour, Syracuse, N. Y., 
hasn’t a single consumer sales out- 
let; yet it has launched a consumer 
advertising and promotion cam- 
paign. 

Results have been “unbelievable,” 
says T. A. Mager, the company’s 
assistant general sales manager. 

P&S makes electrical wiring de- 
vices. One of its new products is its 
“Roto-Glo” light switch. The switch 
was introduced in January, 1955. 
Within three months, wholesale 
dealers bought all of the first pro- 
duction estimated six 
months’ supply. 

After this early success, sales of 
the new switches bogged down. 
Dealers did not move them off their 
shelves to the walls of new homes. 


run—an 


Enter the agency . . P&S engaged 
Chapman-Nowak & Associates, Syr- 
acuse agency, to find the right sell- 
ing formula for the switch. The 
company told the agency the Roto- 
Glo had been designed to meet con- 
tractors’ needs for a switch with in- 
herent selling qualities. 

These qualities included easy 
identification (Roto-Glo uses a 


knob rather than a lever, looks dif- 
ferent), it turns on with a rotary 
motion rather than a lever action, 
it is silent and it glows in the dark. 
The agency suggested a consumer 
advertising campaign in four shelter 
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magazines to sell these qualities di- 
rectly to the end user of the switch. 

P&S sells only through electrical 
wholesalers and contractors, and 
throughout its 65-year history, the 
company never had done any con- 
sumer advertising. For this con- 
servative company in a conservative 
industry, the consumer campaign 
was a big break with tradition. 

But P&S gave the agency the go- 
ahead. 


100 requests a day . . The first 
ad ran in the September, 1955, issues 
of American Home and House & 
Garden. Subsequent ads ran in 
those publications and Better Homes 
& Gardens and House Beautiful. 

All the consumer ads offer a 
booklet, “Modern Electrical Living,” 
for 10 cents. Requests for the book 
are coming at the rate of 100 or 
more a day. 

The company also is running a di- 
rect mail and business paper ad- 
vertising campaign, promoting Roto- 
Glo to contractors and wholesalers. 

Business papers used included 
Architectural Record, Chicago Elec- 
trical News, Contractors Electrical 
Equipment, Empire State Architect, 
Electrical Construction & Mainte- 
Electrical South, Electrical 
Wholesaling, House & Home, Insti- 
New England Electrical 
New Equipment Digest, 


nance, 


tutions, 
News, 





NAP 











. 
Muted mailer . . Mail piece stressing 
1dvantages of silent Roto-Glo light switch 


ver conventional switches, was part of 


campaign including mobiles for model 
houses, tags to hang on switch in new 
homes, match books, letterhead labels for 
distributors. 


Product Design & Development and 
Qualified Contractor. 

As a result of all this promotional 
pressure, the new switch has started 
moving off wholesalers’ shelves in 
large numbers, and the public is 
asking contractors about the new 
switch—asking for it by name. 

Here are some concrete results: 
® In Kansas City, 1,200 new homes 
are being fitted with Roto-Glo 
switches. 
© In Denver, 600 new homes will be 
entirely Roto-Glo. 
® In Los Angeles, 219 homes feature 
the new switch. 
®@ In Lincoln, Neb., 550 new homes 
will be completely Roto-Glo. * 



































INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


Motion pictures are playing an increasingly 
important role in the marketing programs 
of leading industrial companies. Few pro- 
gressive industrial advertisers have not at 
least considered the use of films. 


For those who have yet to use motion pic- 
tures ... and for those who want to improve 
their film programs, IM presents a special 
section with four articles on the subject. 


Book gives facts, figures... 


Dollars and sense 
of business films 


The Association of National Advertisers conducted 


a special study of 157 business films and came up with 


some facts which provide a film planning guide. 


There are few tools used by in- 
dustrial marketers which have 
gained so rapidly in stature in the 
past decade as have motion picture 
films. Today, few industrial firms do 
not, in One way or another, use films 
as a promotion tool. 

The degree of use varies greatly, 
however. For some companies, film 
activity is limited to cooperation in 
association or industry-wide proj- 
ects. And, at the other extreme, 
there are many companies which 
produce and maintain extensive film 
libraries. 

Perhaps the best guide to just 
what is happening in this field can 
be found in “The Dollars and Sense 
of Business Films,” a 128-page book 
published by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. The book repre- 
sents a report on a study of 157 
business films conducted by ANA’s 
Films Steering Committee, headed 
by John Flory of Eastman Kodak 
Co. The 157 films were produced by 
72 different companies, 80% of which 
are active in industrial marketing. 


The ANA study was undertaken 
in order to compile useful produc- 
tion and distribution cost data on 
public relations and advertising mo- 
tion pictures. In the introduction, 
Mr. Flory points out, “With around 
500,000 16mm sound projectors now 
available in this country (an aver- 
age of one for every 320 people), 
the non-theatrical film has become 
an important tool for management 
in communicating with the public. 
. . That the business-sponsored film 
is now a widely used advertising 
and public relations medium is at- 
tested by the fact that 86.6 million 
viewers have already seen 46 of the 
films included in this study.” 

Key findings of the survey pro- 
vide a helpful guide for any indus- 
trial company planning to produce 
films. They include: 


1. What does it cost to produce a 
film? 

® Prices ranged from $1,732 for the 
cheapest film studied to $426,600, 
with $25,800 the median. 


@ When the production cost is brok- 
en down on the basis of “per minute 
of showing time,” films range from 
$57.77 per minute for the cheapest 
film to $5,925 per minute for the 
most expensive, with $1,166.67 the 
median. 

2. Sound vs. silent films. . . 

* Companies covered by the survey 
overwhelmingly used sound films, 
with only 0.6% producing silent 
films. 

3. Color vs. black and white... 
e Of the films surveyed, 22% were 
released in black and white, 74% in 
color and 4% in both black and 
white and color. Mr. Flory pointed 
out, “With color television now ma- 
terializing, this ratio can be expected 
to swing even further in this direc- 
tion.” 

4. Average running time... 

@ The study found that 35% of the 
films run 20 minutes or less, with 
another 54% 20-30 minutes. Remain- 
ing pictures scaled all the way from 
30 to 72 minutes. The average length 
was approximately 26 minutes. 

5. Life-span of pictures... 

® Only films still in use were sur- 
veyed. Of these 84% had been in 
circulation for less than five years, 
16% from five to 16 years. The book 
commented, “It would seem, there- 
fore, that five years is not too long 
a life to attribute to the ordinary 
public relations and advertising film. 
To some extent, a sponsor can pre- 
determine the longevity of his pic- 
ture by the skill with which he 
makes his message timeless.” 


6. Release prints per production... 
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6. Release prints per production ... 
® Release prints of films surveyed 
ran from one to 2,263, with the 
median at 100. 

e Cost of release prints was deter- 
mined on the basis of median price 
per foot. The figures were based on 
sound prints, with the committee 
assuming that the prices included a 
pro rata share of the cost of reels, 
cans, cases, inspection, etc. 


a. 36 com color... 26555. $0.165 
SS re $0.047 
| $0.281 
CE ov viecvebess $0.036 


7. Target audiences for films... 
® Most of the 157 films included in 
the study were aimed at several 
different audiences. An interesting 
factor, however, was that 89% of all 
the films were originally intended 
for school and college distribution 
as one of their prime audiences. 
The complete breakdown showed 
the following primary targets: 
ae ae 89% 
b. Club audiences & general 


DUI! Geb actnt aes me cakes 82% 
c. Business and industry ... 80% 
d. Employe screenings .... 62% 
e. Churches & synagogues . 61% 
f. Company management .. 57% 
Ne ee eer re re 52% 
h. Social agencies ......... 41% 
i. Stockholders ............ 12% 


8. Distribution methods & costs... . 
e Three basic methods of distribu- 
tion were considered in the study - 

sponsor, commercial distributors and 
Median 
distribution cost-per-print ranged 
from $65.34, when a combination of 
sponsor and commercial distribution 
was used, to $100.47 when only com- 
distribution was used. 
Median audience per print ranged 
from 3,239 (sponsor-only distribu- 
tion) to 7,682 (sponsor and non- 
commercial library distribution). 
However, the book points out that 
the samples in this category were 
small and broad generalization is 


non-commercial _ libraries. 


mercial 


not advisable. 

e About 90% of the sponsored films 
surveyed were being distributed na- 
tionally throughout the U.S. The rest 
received regional or local circula- 
tion. In addition, 57% of the films 
were being shown in Canada and/or 
other foreign countries, with 2% 
produced 
countries. 


exclusively for foreign 
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9. Viewer audience... 

© Of films which had been in cir- 
culation at least two years, the 
smallest number of annual spectators 
per film was 1,250; largest number, 
4,548,000; median, 276,036. These 
figures did not include any addition- 
al audience viewing the films on 
television. 

@ The total viewers (excluding tv) 
during the life-to-date of the films 
studied, which included only films 
still in use, ranged from 40,040 to 
21,852,465, with the median number 
of spectators per film set at 1,268,851. 
@ When television showings were 
added to the total (based on only 
nine of the films) the range was 
from 1,095,635 to 10,975,000, with a 
median of 3,464,873. It is interesting 
to note that the film with the 
largest audience (over 21 million) 
has never been used on tv. 


10. Cost-per-viewer ... 

@ While the ANA film committee 
stressed that there are other im- 
portant criteria for appraising films, 
it pointed out that one of the prime 
yardsticks for measuring the effec- 
tiveness of a business film is the 
cost-per-viewer figure. To arrive at 
a specific figure, 46 films in circula- 
tion for two or more years were 
considered. These films were seen by 
86.6 million spectators. Each had an 
average cost for production, prints 
and distribution of $87,264 and an 
average length of 26 minutes. Cost- 
per-viewer ranged from 3/10c and 
up, with an average of 4.6c per per- 
son. Of the nine business films which 
were given additional distribution 
on tv, the average cost per spectator 
was reduced to 1.6c. 


Film characteristics , . In addition 
to the statistical information, which 
is given in detail in 38 compre- 
hensive tables, the ANA book pre- 
sents an excellent outline of the im- 
portant characteristics of the motion 
picture medium: 

© Motion . The motion picture 
has the ability to present certain 
meanings involving motion. 

® Attention ... A good film compels 
and holds the attention. 

© Clarification ... It can help clarify 
the time factor in any operation or 
series of events. 

@ Time & space .. . It can bring the 
past and the distant to the viewer. 





@ Size ... The screen can enlarge or 
reduce the actual size of objects. 
® The invisible .. . The motion pic- 
ture can present a process that can- 
not be seen by the human eye — 
even by microscope or telescope. 
© Record of events ... The camera 
can provide an easily reproduced 
record of an event. 

@ Sustained observation ... As an 
advertising and_ public 
medium, the business film offers sus- 
tained observation of a message of 
from 10 to 30 minutes. 


relations 


Films have impact. 
They combine sight, sound, move- 
ment, drama, color and group en- 
thusiasm. 


© Impact 


@ Increase learning ... A good film, 
used on appropriate subject matter, 
can teach students twice as much. 
Retention is high. 
© Simultaneous experience for all 
Motion pictures provide all 
members of a group with a com- 
mon denominator of experience. 
© Message effectiveness . . . Spon- 
sors can measure message effective- 
ness by watching and hearing audi- 


ence reactions, and by scientific 
testing methods. 
@ Accurate viewer count ... Films 


provide a type of circulation which 
can be accurately measured. 

® Selective distribution . Non- 
theatrical films offer the sponsor se- 
lective distribution either general 
or arranged by income, sex, age, 
geographical location or special in- 
terest. 

© Long life-span of message 

The life-span of a sponsored motion 
picture is unusually long. Five years 
for a film is not unusual. 

® Economical circulation ... If a 
sponsor wishes to get maximum cir- 
culation for his film, and is willing 
to produce a picture suited to the 
largest possible audience, he can 
achieve circulation at a cost of only 
a few mills per viewer. Qo 








































































Here’s a down-to-earth guide 
prepared by an adman who has 
had a great deal of experience 
with industrial films. In lay- 
man’s language, he gives some 
basic do’s and don'ts for pro- 
ducing motion pictures for both 


internal and external use. 


An adman’s basic guide for producing 


effective industrial motion pictures 


By Wilfrid S. Rowe 


= Industrial films can do many 
things for you, but no one film can 
do them all. 

If you try to make a film that will 
do them all, it will ramble. So, the 
first thing to do in planning one is 
to determine its end use or audi- 
ence, and shape the entire produc- 
tion accordingly. 

Obvious? In completed films all 
mistakes are obvious. That is pre- 
cisely why it is better to iron out 
the objective(s) and objections in 
advance. 


Film objectives . . Here are the 
usual objectives of industrial films: 
e Public relations (general audi- 
ence, including movie houses and 
TV). 

e Public relations (specific groups 
such as city officials). 

e Explanatory (for specific groups, 
such as engineers at a convention). 
e Sales training. 

e Production training. 

@ Personnel morale. 


The last named purpose is usual- 
ly a part of the two that precede it, 
and to a limited extent can be in- 
herent in any film. People like mo- 
tion pictures — particularly if they 
are in them. Hence, long shots that 
pan across a production floor are 
worth their footage in morale value 
if shown to an assembly of em- 
ployes (even though that footage 
may be dropped for other show- 
ings). 

If you analyze the checklist of 
uses for industrial films, you will 
see that they can all be lumped 
under one general heading: attempt 
to influence. How do you go about 
“attempting to 
film? To begin with, of course, at- 
tention must be captured and held. 
Toward this end, an objective, out- 
side point of view is helpful, and in 
this area as well as the area of tech- 
nical knowledge, an industrial film 
company’s director is of great value 

Perhaps it is a hangover from the 
movie craze that held America in 
its grasp for decades, or 
it is the result of believing that a 
film which is effortless to watch is 


influence” with a 


perhaps 


effortless to produce; whatever the 
reason, a great number of industrial 
films are spoiled by the “Holly- 
wood” directors who crawl out of 
the woodwork in many plants that 
make a film. 

This point may seem childish, and 
in a certain sense, it is. However, 
the fact 
decide to make an industrial film, 
you will probably be besieged by 
budding de Milles and Griffiths. So 
call it your “industrial” or “indus- 
trial film” 
“movie.” 


remains that when you 


never refer to it as a 
Semantics, yes. And an 
important point to have understood 
before the cameras roll. Movies are 
made in Hollywood by specialists in 
the mass entertainment field, which 
is not our cup of tea. 


Make a PR film . . You are going 
to make a film, let us say, showing 
how your earth-moving equipment 
benefits communities by helping 
build of the 
footage you will use again in an- 


roads faster. Some 
other film for city officials, archi- 
tects, builders, contractors. 

You will offer the film to PTA, 
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church and service groups, veter- 
ans organizations and the like. 

In those groups will be some en- 
gineers, and others with a technical 
interest. But remember the prime 
purpose, which in this hypothetical 
case would be to influence public 
opinion to accept new roads through 
or near their towns. The purpose 
is not to influence the engineer as 
such, but as a resident of Middle- 
town, along with the butcher, lawyer 
and stationer. 

After viewing a number of in- 
dustrial films, it is easy to predict 
that two schools of thought will con- 
flict on the approach to be taken. 
The understanding members of the 
film will go along with the idea of 
opening on a 5 o'clock traffic jam, 
probably with a humorous charac- 
ter spluttering at the wheel of his 
ear. The Old Guard will counter 
with the idea of opening with a pic- 
ture of the first Mr. Forbush stand- 
ing beside the first Forbush Earth- 
mobile whilst the narrator drones, 
“Little did the world realize that 
its appearance was about to be 
rapidly transformed when, on that 
memerable though _ unheralded 
mofning in May, 1912, Clarence 
Forbush unveiled Earthmobile I to 
an awed and gasping audience of 
fifteen dazzled spectators —.” 

Who cares? 

Better to open a long shot of a 
large traffic jam and dolly up to 
an obviously irate and perspiring 
motorist. . . “John Smith is hurry- 
ing home from the factory in the 
cool of the evening.” 

You're obviously telling a big, fat 
lie and the audience wonders why. 
John isn’t hurrying anywhere. He 
isn’t moving an inch. What’s go- 
ing to follow? Curiosity and interest 
are aroused. 

You can probably write a better 
opening for your own industrial — 
and chances are that someone in 
your organization can write one 
even worse than the example about 
Forbush the Elder! 


How not to .. Here’s another 
favorite stumbling block. The Old 
Guard will want to show how the 
Earthmobile operates in clay, loam, 
sandy soil, sand, rocky soil, and on 
grades of 2, 6, 10, 12 and 15 percent 

how it looks from the front, 
rear and both sides ... how the 
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Raw Materials . . While not always as 
interesting as leather hides, the examining 
of raw materials is a “behind the scenes” 
operation of general interest. Basic mate- 
rials such as sacks of grain or raw plastic, 
on the other hand, are “dead” until they 
reach the mixing stage. If a view or proc- 
ess looks dead, it can be dealt with in 
film narration during a more interesting 


scene. 


driver adjusts the left hand widget 
to compensate for mud, snow and 
humus. The sales department may 
try to insist on “just a flash” of the 
sales curve, which proves beyond a 
doubt that everyone except an im- 
becile insists on an Earthmobile. 
The credit department has inter- 
esting (!) sidelights on the credit 
control system which are more 
fascinating than the work of the 
product itself, and which will grip 
the audience more than a Garbo 
love scene. 


You know — and must bear in 
mind when planning your industrial 
— that the public doesn’t give a 
tinker’s dam about the fact that 
the Earthmobile works equally well 
in clay, loam, sand, rock, etc. It 
looks like the same machine doing 
the same thing against a different 
background — and the general audi- 
ence is bored. Even the interested 
engineer need not actually see the 
product operating under each con- 
dition. Show two and cover the rest 
on the sound track. (This will save 
you footage; and _ footage 
money.) 

Several phases of your work 
should be accomplished before ‘the 
cameras begin to roll. If you plan 
to use material from the company 
archives, have it ready! “Ready” 
does not just mean knowing where 


it is. Actually see it, and determine 
whether it will photograph the way 
you want it to, or if it should be 
photostated and retouched. Camera- 
men who only stand and wait con- 
tinue to be paid. Have stills ready 
where they can be photographed. 


See the director first .. Your 
story line should be ok’d and dis- 
cussed with the director in advance 
of shooting. (If you have not written 
for a sound track, don’t undertake 
the job. The filming companies do 
the great majority of them — and 
do them satisfactorily. As a matter 
of fact the client who wants to 
write his own narration sets up a 
warning flag for the producer; at 
least one producer recognizes it as 
an unerring signal of rough water 
ahead and tactfully finds other rea- 
sons to hike the price!) Your dis- 
cussion with the director will let 
him know where emphasis should 
be placed and where expanded time 
(footage) must be allowed for ade- 
quate descriptive narration. 

Make a tour of the locations to 
be shot, and consider backgrounds 
as well as subject matters. A long 
shot of a low assembly line may be 
just what you want, but a long 
shot may include a bleak wall that 
dominates the scene when projected 
in two dimensions. The competent 
director — and probably the cam- 
eramen, too — will spot errors of 
this nature, but it is well to be 
aware of them in advance so that 
the actual filming will follow your 
shooting script as closely as pos- 
sible. 

A big warning here: Beware of 
the director, producer or camera- 
man who wants you to rearrange 
your physical layout. Just as a cli- 
ent’s desire to write his own script is 
a warning to the director, this is a 
red flag for the client. It is rarely 
necessary to slow down or interrupt 
production to shoot an industrial. 
If the director wants to rearrange 
your plant, find a new film com- 
pany. Your plant’s production is 
paying for the film. Any interrup- 
tion boosts the cost. Of course, you 
may want to slow down or stop 
high speed machines for the sake 
of a sequence or to eliminate vibra- 
tion during the filming — but don’t 
move them from third base to left 
field just so the cameraman can 

Continued on page 86 





Don’t take 
verified circulation 


for granted 


It was years ago that advertisers and agencies led a long, 


uphill fight to establish the principle that circulation 
should be audited and VERIFIED. 





Yet even today, oddly enough, RAILWAY AGE is the 


only industry-wide railway magazine with a verified cir- 


culation. Other differences are only less startling... 


MAGINE THAT YOU are a railway 

executive — dependent on a flow of 
timely, authoritative information. Two 
publications are available. Take your 
pick... 
1 — Railway Age is first with 
vital industry news 

You find that 90% of the major 
articles in RatLway AGE are either 
“firsts” or “exclusives.” 
2—Railway Age carries most 
working information 

A count shows that RAILWAY AGE 


brings you over twice as many editorial 
pages as the number two magazine, a 
giveaway. You wouldn’t buy RAILWAY 
AGE if you could get the same thing for 
nothing, but apparently you can’t get 
the same thing for nothing, or anything 
like it. 
3— Railway Age carries more 
buying information 

One of your big jobs is to know 
what’s what in equipment and services 
— and you find nearly a third more 
advertising pages in RAILWAY AGE. 


4— Railway Age offers readers 
who have ELECTED to read 

You might not go into magazines 
this far, but if you did, you'd find that 
RAILWAY AGE is read by real honest- 
to-goodness readers who sign renewals 
and write checks — readers to whom 
RAILWAY AGE is essential — ‘‘The 
Workbook of the Railways.” 

Then you'd see why RAILWAY AGE 
is “The Adbook of the Railways,” too! 
SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING 
Coanr.. 30 Church St.,.N. Y. 7, N. ¥. 


RAILWAY AGE | Workbook of the Railways 






















What one ma*vazine In your business, and in ours, preference can make or break a 
o) 


product. That's why we put such great store in the reader prefer- 


. ° ence studies which many leading companies continually make 
in the electrical world among their own top customers and prospects, It’s all so cleanly 


simple. Just two quick questions: ‘What electric power field pub- 
matches the quality of lications do you read? Which one do you prefer?’ Happily for 
all concerned, Electrical World wins these consistently by a vote of 
4-to-1 or better. When your best customers suggest the best maga- 


your own product? 


zine to carry your advertising, it’s pretty hard to go wrong, isn’t it? 
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This photo by Robert Yarnall Richie of outgoing power lines was taken at dusk at the plant of 

















Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Texas. On this subject of transmission alone, Electrical World ran nearly 100 pages of editorial during 1955. 





BASIC GUIDE .. 
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shoot it without getting his hands 
dirty. 


To animate, or not? . . Another 
thing to consider in advance of the 
filming is the advisability of using 
schematic drawings or animated 
diagrams. If several manufacturing 
steps are taken inside an opaque 
chamber, only part of that sequence 
can be told by the dials and gages 
that are visable. A brief animated 
sequence will demonstrate more 
graphically how the acid bath re- 
moves impurities and how the sub- 
sequent in-line steps burnish, hard- 
en and coat the widget. On the other 
hand, if the process is an ordinary 
one, it probably warrants no more 
than passing mention. Engineers 
will grasp its significance; a general 
audience would be bored by an at- 
tennuated, documented description 
and will accept a superficial ex- 
planation. (“Just as boiling water 
will cleanse the shell of an egg 
while it hardens the egg itself, the 
two-fold action of —”). 

Another reason for favoring the 
5 o'clock traffic jam opening for 
our Earthmobile film is the inevi- 
table counter suggestion: “Let's 
show how an order is processed 
from the time it is received until the 
Earthmobile is shipped — then pick 
it up on location building a road.” 

The order-to-shipping routine is 
a good one. For a brief film in- 
tended to show the offices, produc- 
tion, production control, packing 
and shipping, it is hard to beat. But 
for a general interest industrial, 
the format lacks originality and 
punch. 

Then how about a cartoon? The 
artists can toss in a lot of original- 
ity, create Ernie Earthmobile as 
the hero who rescues the choking 
urban area from traffic strangula- 
tion. There are several obvious ob- 
jections — loss of reality, subordi- 
nation of story to treatment, lack 
of audience identification — yet 
industrials have been made in car- 
toon form for no other good reason 
than immediate audience appeal. 
No one denies that such appeal is a 
high “plus value” factor in favor 


of cartoons — but in the case of 
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many actual industrials as well as 
hypothetical 
Earthmobile film, cartoon treatment 


in the case of our 


is a weak excuse for not facing up 
to reality and treating it with orig- 
inality. 


Stop that Fendercrunch! .. 
Practically everyone in the census 
count is a qualified sidewalk super- 
intendent. The Earthmobile does 
interesting work. Laying new roads 
is solving a common problem — a 
problem with which everyone can 
identify himself. John Smith in the 
5 p.m. traffic snarl will generate 
more empathy than cartoon charac- 
ter Swerdley J. Fendercrunch (and 
apparently there is an inviolable 
law that says all cartoon characters 
will have names like Swerdley J. 
Fendercrunch or Worthily Might- 
right). This comment is not a con- 
demnation of the cartoon approach 
or the use of animated portions in 
industrial films; rather, it is a sug- 
gestion that cartoons be used where 
required, with discrimination. 

To stray briefly from the indus- 
trial film to make a point: During 
World War II an excellent docu- 
mentary was made of the Mont- 
gomery-Rommel battle in North 
Africa. The stage was as broad as 
the desert itself. At times it could 
have been difficult to relate indi- 
vidual and isolated actions to over- 
all strategy. This deficiency in the 
“live” film was overcome with the 
use of cartoon treatment or anima- 
tion. Rommel’s large Afrika Korps 


was represented by a brick wall, 
Monty’s smaller force by a crowbar 
making thrusts which eventually re- 
duced the wall to rubble. 


Animated diagrams help .. 
Thus, easily grasped animated dia- 
grams of the target area in our 
Earthmobile film can condense a 
lot of information. Taking the place 
of many feet of film shot from an 
airplane, relatively few feet of ani- 
mation will show how inadequate 
highways choke up at the rush 
hour. 

Exactly where animation should 
be used in your film is an individ- 
ual problem akin to the problem of 
where to use photos or drawings or 
diagrams in an advertisement, al- 
though the criteria differ. 

Another matter that must be giv- 
en realistic consideration is the 
brass ham. The brass ham might be 
defined as the opposite of an Oscar. 
He is the officer, or other high 
brass, who suddenly develops acting 
ability. Knowing that President Ei- 
senhower has no qualms about pan- 
cake makeup, he takes heart (and 
breaks yours). The brass ham is 
a good phone-and-desk man, a fine 
chart-pointer, a great confer-with- 
engineers type. Good, fine, great — 
nuts! More frequently he forces the 
inclusion of bad and unnecessary 
scenes, and if yours is a consumer 
product, he offers the use of his 
home and family to demonstrate 
end use. 

It is advisable to discourage the 
brass ham in advance by making 
and repeating this point: Your in- 
dustrial is to do its job for the 
product and company and must be 
shaped by the experience of the 
director. You can and should elab- 
orate on that point at the outset; it 
will save headaches later. Most 
companies, and particularly the in- 
dustrial giants, completely avoid 
making this error. Smaller com- 
panies have ruined their industrials’ 
value by treating them as a form of 
family album. 

Throwing the responsibility on to 
the director is a thought to take 
seriously, not just a dodge to out- 
maneuver the brass ham. Let’s ex- 
amine this relationship a little 
closer: 


Not for brass hams... If yours 
Continued on page 90 





Mayor Louis Mills and Alderman Van Fleet watch demonstration of new snow blowing machine on city park lake. 


inset: Mayor Lovis Mills 
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WHEN You SELL TO MUNICIPALITIES 


Remember the Mayor 


WHEN cities and towns improve their 
streets, or rebuild their water and sewerage 
facilities, some individual leads the way. 
This “doer” is usually the Mayor, or the City 
Manager where that form of government is 
in force. 

Mayor Louis Mills of Middletown, New 
York (population 22,586) is such a man. He 
writes, “Not only has THE AMERICAN 
CITY aided me and my department heads 
in keeping abreast of developments in 
municipal management, but on at least 
several occasions it has led either directly 
or indirectly to contracts let or purchases 


made by our City.” 


The leader has to battle for moderniza- 
tion. If he wants new street lights, more park 
equipment, or a new fire engine, he has to 
prove the need to the people. Equipment 
is then bought to do the job. 

Progressive Mayors and City Managers 
always look for facts to support their 
improvement plans. After reading THE 
AMERICAN CITY they can say, “This is 
how Stamford did it. There are a lot of 
manufacturers who make the .equipment 
that can do the job in our town.” Do these 
leaders know about your product? Sell the 
municipal market by telling the leaders 


through THE AMERICAN CITY. 


) 


American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 
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food ie : | MANUFACTURER'S AND PACKER’'S 
processing 


Food Processing delivers... 


Highly-specialized Editorial Service of specific 
interest and help to the key “men who manage” 
the growing and processing of food products 


—including packaging for safe delivery. 

More than 30,000 hand-picked circulation, 
giving greatest available coverage of the key men 
in the best-rated plants in all food lines. 


Unequalled proof of quality readership 
—in highest quantity. 


Unequalled advertising performance —not a 
“promise,” but a provable fact. 


food business 


table of contents, page 6 








Food Business delivers... 


Highly-specialized Editorial Service of specific 
interest to the key men who administer and direct 
the sales side — packaging for sale, advertising, 
selling, merchandising, distributing, 


warehousing, ete. 


More than 13,000 hand-picked circulation, 

on the “sales side,” giving greatest available 
coverage of the key men in manufacturing and 
packing companies, plus other close associates, 
advertising agencies and specialized consultants, 


Unequalled proof of quality readership 
—in highest quantity. 


Unequalled advertising performance —not a 
“promise,” but a provable fact. 





two specialized magazines 


cover both sides of the gigantic 


Food and Grocery Industries 


The food industries are as diversified as growing-proc- 
essing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale) -selling- advertising - distribution. 

But, until Foop Business came into being (1953), 
no publication gave specialized editorial service to the 
highly-specialized group of Top Executives responsible 
for the SALEs S1pE of our gigantic food industries —to 
help them with their unique problems of administra- 
tion-packaging-selling-advertising-distribution. 

Since 1940, Foop Processiné has given highly-spe- 
cialized editorial service to those Top Executives, re- 
sponsible for growing-processing-packaging (for safe 
delivery). 

In 1953, Foop Business joined its sister publication 
... to serve the SALEs Sipe. Together these specialized 
magazines serve both sides of the gigantic food and 
grocery industries—and give an advertising eflective- 


ness to both sides never before available. 


“Jack-of-all-Trades” is ‘‘Master-of-None”’ 


Never did this truism apply more accurately than in 
the area of magazines serving what is loosely called the 


“food field.” 


For the “food field” is complication itself . . . includ- 
ing not only the food and grocery industries (i.e., grow- 
ers-processors-sellers), but also the hundreds of thou- 
sands of companies and institutions carrying on the 
commercial operations of the final distribution, prepa- 
ration, and sale of foods to ultimate consumers (whole- 
salers, supermarkets, groceries, restaurants, hotels, 
hospitals, clubs, etc.). 

Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve the 


complex, diversified “food field.” 
In fact, to serve the food and grocery industries 
alone requires two highly-specialized magazines to give 


effective coverage and eflective advertising. 


Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS deliver values 


never before known in advertising to the food industries, 


Company Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 


r Food Processing. 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” NB P| 


Western Representative; BOB WETTSTEIN — Los Angeles/San Francisco/ Portland 
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is to be a technical film, you will 
have to spoon feed information to 
the director, and his principal func- 
tion will be to translate your ideas 
through proper camera work. If, 
however, you are going to make a 
film for general use, the director 
requires less of your time and his 
function becomes more creative. He 
draws upon his knowledge and ex- 
perience to give you a film of gen- 
eral interest that will hold your 
audiences, not one that will inflate 
the ego of your brass hams. 

Having worked in other factories, 
and knowing the industrial film field 
better than yourself, the director 
may be inclined to gloss over or even 
disregard important manufacturing 
processes. This is of benefit to the 
finished film, if its objective is pub- 
lic relations. The director can un- 
derstand the importance to you of, 
say, prolonged temperature control 
or the calendar rolls worth a king’s 
ransom. Seen through a layman’s 
eyes, however, prolonged views of 
dials or calendar stacks are just 
plain boring. 

Anyone whose whole working life 
is bound up in a given product is 
bound to have a completely different 
perspective than the consumer who 
earns his bread and butter working 
on something else — and to whom 
your product is only one of thou- 
sands he buys during his lifetime. 
Like so many other factors relating 
to the industrial film, this is an ob- 
vious one when set forth in black 
and white. Look at a random se- 
lection of industrial productions, 
however, and you will see that this 
factor is not always considered - 
that numerous films which start 
with an interesting opening, forget 
it after capturing the interest of 
the audience. The impression that 
through is that someone 
said, “You’ve given ’em three min- 
utes of enjoyment, now clobber 
them with details of manufacture!” 


comes 


Don't be sidetracked . . Extra- 
neous details, too, are frequently 
introduced. Various electronic 
business machines come in for a 
large slice of publicity at others’ 
expense. The wonders of electronic 
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High in the Sky. . T 


sorting and computation thrill man- 
agement, and that’s fine. But ac- 
tually, it is no more an integral part 
of most processes than a_ postage 
meter. Either machine is a technical 
advancement over previously used 
hand methods, but neither is part of 
our hypothetical Earthmobile story, 
even though both make for more 
efficient company operation. 

A price tag manufacturer makes 
equipment producing punched tags. 
A portion of each tag is sent to a 
central office when a tagged item 
of merchandise is sold, and the coded 
information is transferred to a card. 
In that film, the business machine 
was important (as was another ma- 
chine running off itemized compu- 
tations) but that 
was the exception. 


particular film 


Another industrial spent consid- 
erable footage showing the smoke- 
eating catalyst in its chimney which 
had saved the company from ex- 
tinction. The aroma from its smoke- 
stacks had aroused public ani- 
mosity, and the local courts were 
about to force the plant to close. A 
catalyst which absorbs objection- 
able fumes was installed, and the 
company was_ saved. Interesting, 
yes, and good publicity for the 
catalyst manufacturer — but com- 
pletely divorced from the manu- 
facturing process to which the film 
was devoted. The company may 
have been saved on other occasions 
by a bank loan, and a fire inspector, 
but the banker and inspector would 
not have been asked to appear in 
the film. Why, then, 
“cat”? 


show the 


Story line’s the thing . . There 
is no doubt about it, members of 
management are bound to be fas- 
cinated by advanced improvements. 
Each improvement represents a 
huge benefit to the company — but 
unless it does something for the 
product itself, on balance the deci- 
sion should be against including it 
in your film. 

Decide on your story line, dic- 
tated by audience appeal, and stick 
to it. 

The question of color is bound to 
come up. If you are not worried by 
cost — film in color. However, if 
youre in a majority group, your 
decision cannot be made on so ar- 
bitrary a basis. 

Color adds glamor and audience 
appeal. It is, of course, an integral 
part of product identification. Color 
is more dramatic. It has emotional 
appeal. It makes a greater impres- 
sion. 

Most industrial films should be in 
color. If for no other reason, use 
color for this one: audience mem- 
bers who have seen a competitor’s 
film in color will find your black- 
and-white film flat. Your flat film 
will enhance the other. 

Be guided by your filming or- 
ganization on the music you use in 
your sound track. If you demand 
the use of copyrighted tunes, be 
prepared to meet union payment 
demands for each showing. But 
whether your music is copyrighted 
or in the public domain, use it! 
There are usually gaps of 30 sec- 
onds in narration sequences, and 
30 seconds of dead air is distract- 
ing — perhaps because we are con- 
ditioned to continual sound tracks. 
Whatever the reason, don’t pioneer 
in dead air. The usual solution is 
the best: music under the com- 
mentary or narration which is in- 
creased in volume whenever the 
narrator has a period of silence. 

In summary: Decide on the use 
for the film; shoot it for maximum 
appeal to its prime audience; decide 
on your general story line; call in 
your director before deciding on 
your plans; be definite about use 
and requirements and avoid inter- 
nal interference; let the producer 
handle all details which are not 
part of your usual function; shoot 
in color unless one of the reasons 
against it applies in your case. & 








From light and power 


Only ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Uy 
COVErS all to PT f 
electrical industries! 


with the largest, most influential cir- 
culation of any publication in these 


- - industries ... 
E LE C TRIC AL 55,000 Electrical Engineers 
' fi NRG | N E F R | N U As the one and only horizontal publication that 


blankets all the electrical industries, ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING offers advertisers the 
unique opportunity of covering all their markets 
in one publication... reaching the designers and 
specifiers who must be sold before an order can 
be issued. 


And ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING delivers 
specific markets for less cost than most leading 
vertical publications in their respective fields. 
OCTOBER 1955 It’s a fact your ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
representative will be glad to prove. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 
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By Mildred Weiler 


® More than 50 films are now doing 
a sales promotion and public re- 
lations job for Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis. 

For an industrial company, Mon- 
santo turns out these films on a big 
scale, but is careful about what they 
say. 

John G. Walsh, manager of the 
company’s audio-visual section, has 
observed that documentary films 
“carry a great deal of conviction, 
if the company and its 
products are shown exactly as they 
are and not as you would like them 
to be.” 

The 50 films now in the company’s 
film library are for both internal 
and external audiences. 


especially 


Those for use in the company’s 
own plants and offices throughout 
the United States are distributed by 
the audio-visual department. Those 
for external showings are distrib- 
uted by Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 

From the first Monsanto film 
“Meet Monsanto,” (a company film, 
about plants, prod- 
ucts and people), the list today in- 


now outdated, 


cludes films about the chemical in- 
dustry generally, product films, pub- 
lic relations films, an annual com- 
pany news reel and, within the last 
five years, films that deal specifically 
with industrial marketing of Mon- 
santo products. 

With four photographers, a secre- 
tary and a film librarian, five dark 
rooms, three enlarging rooms, and 
two film procéssing rooms (one for 
color and one for black-and-white), 
viewing auditorium, the 
audio-visual section is the nerve 
for the entire Monsanto film 


plus a 


center 
program. 
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NMonsanto’s 50 films 


sofit-pedal and sell 


Suspicion grows that there's no value in films that 


shout, ‘This is a wonderful company.’ Monsanto 


When the advertising department 
of the Organic Chemicals Division, 
for instance, wanted an industrial 
film for Monsanto’s Pydraul F-9 

fire-resistant hydraulic, to show in- 
dustrial users how this 
would protect 
from fire, they came to the audio- 
visual section which is in the Public 


product 


plants and people 


Relations Department of the com- 
pany’s headquarters in St. Louis. 
They needed a good script, someone 
to produce the film and coordinate 
details, and finally someone to han- 
dle distribution. 

MPO Productions, Inc., New York, 
who makes many of the Monsanto 
industrial films, was hired to do the 
job. They recommended a free lance 
script writer who worked with Mon- 
santo’s advertising department. 

The audio-visual section, which 
was set up in its present form about 
a year ago, serves all divisions of 
Monsanto. 

Once a year the section, which is 
responsible to the president of the 
company and the executive com- 
mittee, coordinates the details for 
the production of a general type 
film for the company and the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

“Decision for Chemistry,” the first 


documentary, was created to show 
young men of high schoo] and col- 
lege age what chemistry is. An 
award-winning 
“Decision for Chemistry” was pro- 
duced by MPO Productions in a long 


version (50 minutes, 16 mm.) and 


institutional film, 


a 35-minute, 16 mm. version. 


Anonymity in black-and-white. . 
Although production cost of the film 
is in the $125,000 bracket, it is in 
black-and-white. Whether a Mon- 


films click, but avoid such self-endorsement. 









santo film is produced in black-and- 
white or color is determined by the 
story to be told. As Mr. Walsh ex- 
plains, there are times, such as in 
Chemistry,” where 
black-and-white does a better job. 
It often succeeds in establishing a 
definite mood or theme more effec- 
tively. 

Dan J. Forrestal, manager of pub- 
lic relations at Monsanto, who su- 
“Decision 


“Decision for 


pervised the project, said 
for Chemistry” was designed to have 
as low-pressure an approach as pos- 
sible. In fact the company 
even named in the commentary. 
“There is a groWing suspicion 
about the true value of films which 
‘This is a wonder- 
“In fact, 


is not 


constantly shout, 
ful company’,” he said. 


there is a suspicion that captive 
audiences do not necessarily buy 


tinued on page 96 




















Greenville, Atlantic City, Brussels... the industry shou 


is the “main event” where thousands come to browse 


and buy. 


But for every mill-manageme nt man who goes, ten never get 


there... 


big selling counterpunch is... 


Editorial impact 
at the point-of-purchase 


Wouldn’t it be terrific if there was one super-textile- 
show convenient for all visitors . . . and every mill man 
in the world could just drop everything and attend? 
Gad, you could sell your head off! 


Next best bet then must be to bring the news of the 
equipment and supplies at the many shows to the many 
men who missed them. In fact, even to the men who 
were there, but who need what they saw confirmed and 
re-explained or their attention called to things they 
missed. In short, show news is big news, and it’s treated 
big in the busy pages of Textile World. 


Within a year among the field’s five-best-known maga- 
zines, Textile World published 77.4% of all pages cover- 


except in the pages of Textile World, where your 


ing activity at the six expositions of major concern to 
mill men, This’ is not extraordinary, for consistently 
World runs five times as many original show feature 
pages as the second paper. What you may consider extra- 
ordinary is the biting force of this brand of journalism, 
its high consequence to our readers. For the Readex* 
ratings of these show pages ran anywhere from 32 to 
74%. 


This is what we mean by editorial impact at the point- 
of-purchase. This is what gets the wrapper off the maga- 
zine, the magazine off the desk, and the reader into the 
magazine, headed straight for your advertising. This is 
the miles of distinction between Textile World and any 
other magazine in this field. 


*Readex regularly measures readership of Textile World 


@ @ 


with the most mill management subscribers 
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 @5S AWARDS FOR 
Ss BEST EDITORIAL 


‘WORKS OF 1955 


\ 


YOUR ENTRIES ARE 
INVITED IN 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


@ First place bronze plaques (15) and framed certifi- 
cates of merit (30) are offered in three broad groups of 
business paper publishing: Group A . . . industrial; 
Group B... merchandising, trade and export; Group C 
. .. Class, institutional and professional. 


@ Winning entries will be named by three panels of 
judges, carefully selected for their knowledge of the field 
served by each group of business papers. Each entry is 
examined by the judges of its group. 


@ Editors and publishers may enter published material 
from issues dated January, 1955, through December, 
1955. This competition is open to all editors of business 
papers published in the U.S. or Canada. The competition 
is not open to editors of internal or external company 
publications. Foreign language publications are not 
eligible. 


@ Deadline: March 23, 1956. SEND ENTRIES TO: 
Contest Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, ILL. 


For the best series of related articles on one theme. 
The articles must appear in two or more issues. 


For the best single article or editorial serving the 
publication’s field. Judges will consider either tech- 
nical or general articles, editorials, news, and presen- 
tation of technical or product information. 


For the best single issue, special issue or annual issue 
devoted principally to a single subject or central 
theme. Independent directories, or one-time publi- 
cations are not eligible. 


For the best graphic presentation appropriate to 
the publication’s function. Individual articles or 
complete issues will be judged on design, format, 
typography or treatment of illustrative drawings or 
photographs. 


For the best original publication, market or technical 
research published in a regular issue. Research must 
be initiated by and financed by the publication. 


Remember . . . your entry will be judged in compe- 
tition with other publications in your own field. 
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Now is the time to prepare your entry 
for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
18th Annual Business Paper Editorial 

Achievement Competition and Awards 





For EDITORIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT, 


ee PUBLISHED DUR 
PEND INGO’ EMS: 








L- easy to enter because the competition covers material 
published last year. You've already done the big part of 
the job. All you need do now, is to organize and enter 


material which you have already published. 


This is your chance to dramatize the importance of 
high quality editorial content to both advertisers and 


agencies. 


You can enter your best editorial material in amy or all 


of the five classifications listed on the opposite page. 


Handsome first place plaques will be 
awarded to editors for 1955 excellence. 


SEND FOR YOUR ENTRY BLANK IMMEDIATELY 


Use this coupon 
to order entry blanks 


NOTE: Deadline: March 23, 1956. It’s 
earlier this year ... don’t be late! 


Physical size of entries must not exceed 
12” x 18”. Elaborate entries are not 
necessary. 


Any publisher may enter more than 
one entry in more than one classification. 
However, duplicate entries must be sub- 
mitted. Also, when submitting multiple 
entries, a separate entry blank must be 
attached to each entry. 


To: Merle Kingman, Managing Editor 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send us... entry blanks (one for each entry) for the 18th 
Annual Business Paper Editorial Achievement Competition. Our 
publication should be classified in the following group: 
[] A. Industrial 
[] B. Merchandising, Trade and Export 
[] C. Class, Institutional, Professional 
Editor 
Publication EE 
Pee 
Sen ey ae 





MONSANTO FILMS. . 


continued from p. 92 


such self-endorsement on the part 
of sponsors via motion pictures.” 

In “Decision for Chemistry,” they 
tell only a small part of the real 
Monsanto story and, they hope, a 
more believable job. They leave 
the audience with the impression 
that Monsanto and chemistry are 
pretty wonderful. 

“In other words,” says Mr. For- 
restal, “we'd rather have them say 
it, than to say it blatantly our- 
selves.” 

This type of promotion and selling, 
characterizes the Monsanto film pro- 
gram. 

Keenly aware of the shortage of 
chemists and the accompanying 
grave future dangers to the industry, 
“Decision for Chemistry” is designed 
to do an educational as well as a 
selling job for Monsanto and for the 
entire chemical industry. 

Premiered to a St. Louis audience 
of 8,000 persons in June, 1953, “De- 
cision for Chemistry” has been seen 
by 30,000,000 people, including a 
showing on TV’s Omnibus. 

Latest Monsanto film, “The World 
that Nature Forgot,” a 30-minute, 
16 mm. adventure in science, in 
Kodachrome, was premiered in De- 
cember, 1955. A film about plastics, 
it is also a salute to chemists, engi- 
neers and manufacturers, and is in- 
tended for general distribution. 

Distributed through Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, Inc., New 
York, and also through Monsanto’s 
own film library, the film is pro- 
moted through brochures and direct 
mail advertising produced in the 
company’s promotion department. 


News reel a year .. Unique in 
film ideas is the company news reel 
which Monsanto originated for em- 
ployes in 1949. Since then the com- 
pany produces one news reel a year. 

In black-and-white, the Monsanto 
news reel includes employes from 
board chairman to chauffeur, and 
product. sequences with particular 
emphasis on product end use and 
results, since the average chemical 
industry employe never sees the 
finished product. 

Although all other films are pro- 
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Special Effects . . Siaff assistants 


range fluores n rinted Dalis use 


duced by an outside producer with 
the Monsanto audio-visual section 
as coordinator, the news reel is 
filmed and produced entirely by the 
audio-visual section. They write the 
script and do the filming which may 
have a number of locales. An out- 
side editor edits the film. 

Monsanto has 24 domestic plants, 
25 district offices, 41 subsidiaries 
and associated company plants in 
the United States, 16 subsidiary and 
affiliated plants outside the country, 
12 laboratories, two government- 
owned, Monsanto-operated labora- 
tories and one government-owned, 
Monsanto-operated plant. The com- 


, ee ak 


Stout-hearted Men .. ' 


pany news reel, first in the industry, 
was designed to bring the far-flung 
organization together. 

Since the debut of the news reel 
the audio-visual section set up a file 
of all 35 mm. films. In a temperature 
and humidity controlled vault, all 
shots for the news reel are filed for 
future historical About 
90 per cent of all the photography 
needed for annual reports, product 
publicity, research and engineering, 
technical pictures for advertising, 
and many other classifications is also 
done by the section. 


purposes. 


TV, too .. The film program has 
also provided some extra promo- 
tional dividends for the company. 
A three-minute portion from “De- 
cision for Chemistry,” where a pro- 
fessor gives a definition of what 
chemistry is, was used for TV spots. 
Prior to the Christmas holidays, 
copies of a three-minute Monsanto 
film were shown on TV. The film 
showed a teddy bear 
sticky with candy and mud. Then 
came a demonstration of how the 


washable 


teddy bear could be made clean as 
new by sudsing it in an automatic 
washer. 

Monsanto was not mentioned, and 
the suds (a Monsanto product) did 
not show a label, but since the prod- 
uct was called “controlled suds” 
this was enough to tie in the iden- 
tity of the product. The 60 copies 
of the film were sent to TV person- 
alities just before Christmas and 130 
showings resulted. 








When you advertise in 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 


you make a direct connection with 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS . . . Specialists retained by the owners or archi- 
tects to design systems and specify the required 
equipment. 





MECHANICAL (Heating, 
Piping, Air Conditioning) 
CONTRACTORS 


. who purchase the equipment and necessary 
materials, and make the installation. 





ENGINEERS IN . . . who are responsible for systems in the larger 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS plants. Installation is done by own employees, ‘or 


by contractors in the case of extensive projects. 





ENGINEERS IN OTHER . employed by the owners to design, operate, 
LARGE BUILDINGS 


and maintain the systems. Here, too, extensive 
projects require the services of a contractor and/or 
consulting engineer. 





ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


. large-scale buyers of accessory products which 
are integrated into factory-built assemblies. 





WHOLESALERS .. . who are the point of sale for manufacturers 


of many products specified by consulting engineers 
and purchased by contractors and users. 





Any heating, piping, or air conditioning product used in the industrial- 
large building field goes into service through HP&AC readers. 

One or more of these KEY individuals above are 

involved in the design, specification, purchase, installation, 

operation, and maintenance of the required 

products — whether for new construction 01 

modernization. By providing the highest quality 

circulation (all paid, ABC) of these plus other purchase- 


control factors, HP&AC is the No. | advertising medium to use. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
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No, we’re not first in circulation! 


No, we’re not first in advertising pages! ae 





...then what makes this magazine 


the aviation pacemaker? 
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Advertising Growth Rates” 
1955 over 1954 





American Aviation - 


28% gain to 1,419 pages 


Aviation Week 


20% gain to 3,844 pages 


Aviation Age 


18% gain to 2,193 pages 
4 
q 


*Includes display pages only 
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* All figures based on Publisher's December 
statements, except 1955 which 
is June in each case. 


Grow with aviation’s fastest-growing paper... 


Better keep your eye on American Aviation. It’s hot! Display pages 
up 384 percent since 1948 . . . 309 pages in 1955 alone. Ditto for 
circulation, up from 11,778 in ’51 to 44,419 by mid-year in 1955 
a 22,276 gain in all-paid subscribers plus an additional 10,360 
on-target distribution to provide top-efficiency-coverage. 
What's behind it? What else but an editorial get-up-and-go that’s 
getting more and more readers into the book . . . that’s paying off 
for their time with more news, more utility per editorial column 
inch. More and more aviation people are finding this the only aviation 
paper they have the time to read. 
Superb aviation news resources. Even with a 24-man editorial staff, 
we doubt if ours is the biggest crew in the business. But behind 
American Aviation’s editors, just about the finest news resources 
anywhere . . . the staff and correspondents of the industry’s only 
daily news service . . . to say nothing of the extraordinary research 
and statistical facilities of the field’s basic guides and directories. 
News with a bite! And biting deep into every facet 
of aviation . . . military and manufacturing, 
commercial and civilian, domestic and foreign. Fast, 
sure-footed, the authority quoted by newspapers and broadcast com- 
mentators. Conspicuous, too, American Aviation’s international 
reporting, its “‘news”’ treatment of technical developments for the 
harried engineer and hurried executive. 
It’s an editorial state of mind. And it’s apparent from the first moment 
you open American Aviation. Where else so forthright an “Editorial 
Page”. . . the now famous “Talbott” editorial for one . . . more 
recently, the blunt attack on the CAB decision re the non-skeds . . . 
and the unforgettable “Russia Between Haircuts”. It’s a personal 
brand of journalism, lost in recent years by an over-professionalism 
with many business papers. It’s warm, intimate, responsible. You'll 
see it reflected in “Airtrends”’, “Industry News Digest’, “West Coast 
Talk”’, “Business Flying’, “Transport Trends” and the other special 
features of this magazine . . . right to the very last page where 
you'll read Wayne Parrish’s “En Route’, perhaps the single best 
read “‘column”’ in any aviation paper. 
It rubs off on the advertiser! Only a great editorial service can make 
a great advertising medium. This is so, regardless of size. Is the New 
York Times the largest newspaper in the world? Has The New 
Yorker the mightiest magazine circulation? In aviation, for the sake 


of your sales and your future, hitch on to the ascending star. 


American Aviation 


1025 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C La Guardia Airport, N.Y 
139 North Clark St., Chicago 2, IJ. 8943 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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By Robert B. Konikow 


®# Few of the nearly 70,000 persons 
who have seen “Movement Is Life,” 
first motion picture of the Conveyor 
Equipment Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, realize that except for the 
titles, not a foot of live action was 
taken especially for this film. Its 
editing, its commentary, its score, all 
add up to such a unified whole, that 
you get the impression that the pro- 
ducer sat in solitary executive 
splendor, dreaming up sequences for 
a bevy of field cameramen to shoot 
on special order. 

Actually, when the association de- 
cided to make a public relations film 
on their very special part of U. S. 
industry, they knew that a shot-to- 
order production was impossible, but 
they felt sure that a highly accept- 
able picture could be made with the 
cooperation of all 37 company mem- 
bers. Two filmstrips had already 
been produced in this cooperative 
manner, and there seemed to be no 
reason why the method couldn’t be 
extended to a motion picture. A call 
went out for all company-owned 
photography. Both finished pictures 
and unedited footage 
quested, and the reels came piling 
in. 

Altogether there were 8 to 10 
complete films, and more than 100,- 
000 feet of unedited stock. A screen- 
ing committee, which 
members of the association’s public 


were re- 


included 


relations committee and representa- 
tives of Biofilms, New York pro- 
ducer chosen by the association, was 
set up to view the material. This 
took a lot of time, and R. C. Sollen- 
berger, CEMA executive vice-presi- 
dent, confesses that by the time they 
got through, he, for one, was so sick 
of sitting in front of a screen that 
he didn’t go to the movies for six 
months. 
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Low cost, effective .. 


How to make a movie 
without cameras 


With their previous filmstrip ex- 
perience, the members were no 
longer novices at collecting materials 
for a joint film. But there were 
some doubts that this method could 
work as well for a motion picture as 
it had for the filmstrips. You can’t 
retouch, air brush or add omitted 
details to a strip of motion picture 
film. In a filmstrip you need not 
concern yourself with transitional 
shots. Could you make a smooth 
motion picture out of so many pieces, 
taken at different times, by different 
photographers, for different pur- 
poses? 

Despite these doubts, the project 
started to roll. The script writer, 
Erik Cripps, discussed the purpose 
of the film with the association com- 
mittee. Their desire was to have a 
film, aimed at the general public, 
that would relate the role of the 
conveyor in industry, would show 
how our modern way of life depends 
upon this little-understood branch 
of achievement. The first script was 
written and passed around for com- 
result was an almost 
thumbs down; it had 


ment. The 
unanimous 
missed its mark completely. 


Don’t fret, try again . . Some- 
where along the line, there seemed 
to have been a lack of communica- 
tion between the client and the 
writer. While this is discouraging, 
it isn’t unheard of, and a new script 
was written. Apparently the com- 
ments on the first were enough to 
set things straight, for the second 
version of the script was accepted 
with hardly a word changed. 

With script okayed, the film went 
into production. The commentary 
was recorded first, and the picture 
cut to it, although, of course, minor 
adjustments were made during pro- 
duction. This enabled the producers 
to obtain a smoother rhythm to the 
cutting. The script did not require 


too specific a picture to back up 
each phrase, which allowed the edi- 
tor to choose the most appropriate 
shot from a larger selection. At 
times, of course, there was only one 
available shot for a particular place 
in the script. In that case, the editor 
used this as a starting point and 
built from it in both directions. 

Where stock footage, needed to 
furnish historical background or to 
bridge a specific gap in the con- 
tinuity, was not available, line draw- 
ings were used. In order to bring 
action to these shots, in which no 
animation was attempted, the filmo- 
graph technique was adopted. The 
camera trucked into details of the 
drawings, or used other movements 
to emphasize the point. In addition, 
further life was given these scenes 
by giving the background music a 
lot of upsurge at these points. 

The titles were actually shot live, 
the only section of the film to re- 
ceive this treatment. In keeping 
with the theme of the film, using the 
conveyor principle enabled the pro- 
ducer to keep costs low. The title 
cards were stenciled on the sides of 
large cardboard cartons. The camera 
was placed alongside a conveyor and 
shooting diagonally across it. The 
cartons were placed on the conveyor 
and rolled by the each 
carrying its part of the message. 


camera, 


Short sequences do job . . The 


sequences were kept very short. 
While this was necessary because of 
the nature of the material, it also 
helped the producers get as many 
different types of conveyors in the 
film, so that each member company 
could point to at least one shot as 
representative of his work. It also 
managed to get as many different 
types of conveyor users included. 
But it had an additional advantage, 
and that was to keep the attention 
of the audience on the part of the 
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Without Water, Glue, Heat or Mess 


GET FASTER PRODUCTION... 


lower costs . . . better results 


with pressure-sensitive labels 
from the Roll Label Printer of 
your choice. He has the 
specialized equipment and 
“know-how” to help you solve 
your labeling problems . . . he 
can design and print labels that 
sell! Call him any time for 
low-cost, high-impact labeling 
on your product or package. 


FREE! TEST-IT-YOURSELF KIT 
Contains a selection of 
pressure-sensitive samples for 
on-the-spot testing in your 
own plant. Write today! 


xxo 


Free from Curl-Up, Spoilage, Waste or Delay 


“World's fastest known hand labeling 
method” — that’s the combination of 
roll-dispensed pressure-sensitive labels plus 
specially designed dispensers. Available 
through your Roll Label Printer in automatic, 
semi-automatic, or hand operated models 

to fit every application. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE » CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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Which man is the “key buyer” 


ELECTRICAL 


in the construction market? 
AND MAINTENANCE 





Which man? Can you pick one dominant influence who 
specifies and buys for electrical construction and 
maintenance? Of course you can’t! Smart sellers to 
this market know full well that electrical equipment 
is team-bought . . . you’ve got to sell all three purchas- 
ing powers. Men like. . . 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER Mel G. 
Tormo, who designs electrical systems . . 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR Samuel Feldman, 
who installs electrical systems . . . 


PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER Frank T. Jeli- 
nek, who operates and maintains electrical systems . . . 


E. C. & M. subscribers all . . . they’re typical of the 
team that buys electrical products and services. . . 
representative of the nearly 32,000 men who read 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance . . . your own 
best customers and prospects! 


Here is the one magazine which alone brings together 
all three buying influences . . . consulting electrical 
engineer, electrical contractor and plant electrical en- 
gineer. Here is the one alone that integrates all their 
professional and purchasing interests . . . the one alone 
which can help you reach and sell these so-essential 
men in the $3 billion-a-year electrical products mar- 
ket. Electrical Construction & Maintenance! 


Consulting Electrical Engineer: Mel G. Tormo, 
Electrical Engineer at Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp. says . . . “Industrial electrical con- 
struction’s continuous progress depends on 
more efficient techniques, tools, equipment, 
methods, service, maintenance . . . aptly re- 
quires idea contacts through such informative 
channels broadly presented by this publication.” 


Plant Electrical Engineer: Here’s F. T. Jelinek, Electrical Contractor: General Manager Sam- 


Plant Engineer of the Skil Corporation, who 
has this to say about Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance ... “Your magazine is a 
tremendous help in plant expansion and main- 
tenance by bringing to light new methods, 
equipment and ideas.” 


uel Feldman, of Aetna Electric Co., quotes 
and agrees with a letter from Walter C. Fink, 
Jr., President of the National Association of 
Lighting Companies . . . “Congratulations on 
your article in Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance. You will help to bring the main- 
tenance story to more people.” 


ELECTRICAL 
nemmeenssemennee® GONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANC 
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MOVIE MINUS CAMERAS. . 


continued from p. 100 


screen with movement, invariably 
the conveyor, and left them want- 
ing to see a little more. 

The final touch in the production 
was to add a musical score. This 
was felt to be necessary to make the 
film acceptable to a general audi- 
ence looking for entertainment. 
Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony, the 
Pastoral, was used, since it fit sur- 
prisingly well as a whole into the 
structure of the film. 

As completed, the film bears no 
credits for the footage supplied, 
neither by individual shot nor for 
general cooperation. The only credit 
line, and that just a brief flash in the 
main titles, is for the association it- 
self. It was earlier agreed that any 
attempt to list the companies would 
detract from the over-all message 
that was the main purpose of the 
film. 

Distribution was turned over to 
Modern Talking Picture Service. In 
addition, each member of the as- 
sociation had showings for its own 
specialized audiences: employes, 
stock-holders, local 
groups, and so on. This has account- 
ed for 12,000 to 17,000 viewers, but 
the bulk of the audience is that 
reached by Modern. Because it con- 
sists of people outside the conveyor 
industry, it is really the primary 
audience and the one with which the 
association is most concerned. In the 
first nine months of distribution, 
48,000 people were reached through 
these channels, and the encouraging 
thing is that the audience rate is 
growing. 


community 


Sign of success . . This is the real 
measure of the success of any film. 
An audience can be built for almost 
any motion picture, if you give it a 
catchy title, and distribute enough 
attractive circulars. Groups must 
order their films sight unseen, and 
they rarely have anybody preview a 
production. So regardless of whether 
a particular audience is disappointed 
or not, the film racks up one book- 
ing. But a film which stirs the en- 
thusiasm, not merely the passive 
acceptance, of an audience will build 
on each showing. This is the true 
sign of a successful production, and 
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“Movement is Life” has shown this 
sign. 

To take one example, which was 
especially encouraging because it 
was a non-industrial group, the film 
was booked by a church group in a 
certain community. Within a few 
weeks of this showing, requests 
started to come in from other church 
groups in the same community. In 
another instance, one division of a 
large corporation placed an order 
and this, in turn, was followed by 
bookings from other divisions of the 
same company, located all over the 
country. In both these cases word 
of mouth was the positive factor in- 
volved, and judged by this all-im- 
portant criterion, the Conveyor 
Equipment Manufacturers have a hit 
on their hands. 

Such a success is worth a lot of 
money to any organization, but the 
fact is that the cost of this film 
turned out to be well below the 
average. The actual cost of prepar- 
ing such a film, if all shots had to be 
taken to order, would be hard to es- 
timate. Interiors of factories are 
difficult to light, and the scattered 
locations would run travel costs way 
up. In addition, a producer would 
run into very complicated clearance 
problems.’ Practically all of the foot- 
age was taken of installations in 
other companies’ factories, not in 
those of association members. While 
a firm may suffer the inconvenience 
of having movies taken for its own 
film, it will think twice when it is 
for somebody else. And few con- 
veyor makers would like to apply 
pressure on their own customers. It 
would lead to a great deal of ne- 
gotiation, schedule juggling, and 
mounting expenses. 

Producers of motion pictures, if 
pinned down on a general figure of 
costs, will venture as a rule-of- 
thumb the amount of $1,000 per 
minute for a fairly simple film with 
a minimum of travel or sets. Start- 
ing with this, the figure can shoot 
way up, depending on the complica- 
tions you add to the basic specifica- 
tions. Yet the CEMA film was ac- 
tually brought in for considerably 
less than even this low figure. Of 
course, nothing was charged against 
the film for the footage contributed 
by the number of companies. How- 
ever, since it all had been taken for 
another purpose, this is only fair. 


Filmstrips on a shoestring . . 
Now that the film is complete, is 
building distribution to non-theatri- 
cal groups, and is about to be re- 
leased to television, the association 
is not through with visual aids. They 
have produced, and expect to pro- 
duce more filmstrips. 

These are more technical, and are 
aimed at engineers and production 
people in an attempt to give them 
a better knowledge of the principles 
and applications of conveyors. This 
kind of information, Mr. Sollen- 
berger is convinced, is actually 
more effectively transmitted in this 
medium, largely because of its in- 
herent flexibility. The CEMA pack- 
age consists of a filmstrip, a 12” 
vinylite record which can carry up 
to 15 minutes of commentary on 
each side, and a mimeographed copy 
of the script. Speakers or instructors 
like this combination, since it en- 
ables them to adapt the strip to the 
level and interests of the audience. 
They can skip quickly over some 
frames and dwell on others. 

Even more than the motion pic- 
tures, these filmstrips, of which two 
have been completed, are a home- 
made project. The stills are col- 
lected from the membership, in re- 
sponse to specific requests sent out 
from association headquarters. Titles 
are prepared with Artype, pasted 
up by one of the girls in the office. 
An occasional drawing, if it cannot 
be taken directly from the literature 
of a member, can usually be drawn 
of the industry drafting 
rooms. Mr. Sollenberger himself 
records the commentary, with his 


in one 


wife working as engineer on a home 
tape recorder. Professional services 
are retained to photograph and 
print the strips, and to transfer the 
tape to a master record from which 
pressings are prepared. 

The latest filmstrip produced cost 
under $200 in out-of-pocket costs. 
This covers, of course, only the first 
answer print and record, and does 
not include staff time. 

With this kind of budget, in both 
motion pictures and filmstrips, the 
association is looking ahead to a 
growing library of visual aids, far 
larger than might be assumed pos- 
sible for such a small group. And 
most important of all, this program 
is being achieved without loss of 
quality. . 


























PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE wians PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE + 430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 « A REINHOLD PUBLICATION b.* 
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Sparks your sales in nation’s 
‘hottest’ industrial market 


LARGEST SOUTH OF PITTSBURGH. That now is Atlantic Steel 
Company’s rank in production of electric furnace steel. 
A $10,000,000 expansion by the Atlanta, Georgia, plant 
is keeping pace with Dixie’s mounting needs. 


Tremendous diversity of Southern and Southwestern 
industrial growth literally staggers the imagination. 
Metals, heavy and light ...chemicals, paper, textiles, 
ceramics, and many other industries, large and small! 


To make your advertising return greater in this rich 
market, use SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY. Circulation 
is now over 16,500 copies monthly (70,000 readers)— 
your key buyers in the worthwhile industrial, power and 
service plants throughout the South and Southwest. 


f~---c 


See how the South 
and Southwest Grows! 


% Construction of over 2,500 
new plants and additions of 
significant proportions in 1955. 


% Amillion and a half new 
industrial jobs created in 


the past ten years. 


%& 43.9% of U.S. gain 
in electric power output 


in past four years. 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


806 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 





Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters . 27! Madison Ave., 
David F. Beard, chairman of the board 


John C. Freeman, president 


N.Y.C 
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Koob says direct 
mail people have 
created a monster 


® CLEVELAND—Sixty per cent—‘“and 
maybe more”’—of the nearly $1.5 
billion spent on direct mail adver- 
tising yearly is wasted, says direct 
mail expert Joan M. Koob. 

“There is nobody to blame for this 
waste but the direct mail people 
themselves—and I am one of them,” 
Miss Koob said at the NIAA’s sec- 
ond “Idearama,” held in Cleveland. 

Miss Koob, who is a partner in the 
New York direct mail and sales pro- 
motion consulting firm of Steiner & 
Koob, cited these 
“horror stories”: 


direct mail 


1. A materials handling equipment 
manufacturer that spends all of its 
$500,000 direct mail budget on “a 
beautiful, four-color, utterly unin- 
teresting house organ. . . No follow- 
up of smart letters and flyers citing 
case histories. No sell on the 
benefits of the product. . . No offer 
to study the prospect’s problem.” 


2. A typewriter manufacturer who 
once tried direct mail to produce 
inquiries but neglected to use a 
reply card. 


3. A rubber goods manufacturer 
with no automatic follow-through to 
thank a prospect for seeing the com- 
pany’s salesman—and no thank you 
for a first order. 


“And much more,” said Miss 
Koob. “Catalogs are sent alone or 
with a mimeographed letter. Tons of 
material are prepared, imprinted 


and sent to dealers—to lie around in 
stockrooms gathering dust. . . And 
thousands of companies fail to men- 
tion the benefits of their product in 
their promotion. . . 

“So we have created a monster,” 
said Miss Koob. “Now what can we 
do about it?” She answered her own 
question by citing these “points to 
think about”: 


1. “Using direct mail doesn’t mean 
going into the mail order business 
and producing a minimum percent- 
age return. Like all your advertis- 
ing, it has a wide-spread, cumu- 
lative effect that you can’t measure 
only by the number of reply cards 
returned.” 


2. “Use it selectively and sell bene- 


fits. Just don’t tell everybody how 
good you are, tell different groups 
of prospects how they can save 


time, make money, beat out com- 


petition, cut costs, increase profits 
with your product.” 


3. “Use it to get Mail 
offers you an opportunity to estab- 


personal. 


lish a warm, friendly, willing-to-be- 
of-service impression in the minds 
of your prospects and customers.” 
Miss Koob said direct mail should 
be used as part of “basic marketing 
strategy” to help in such specific 
sales tasks as: 
© Save salesmen’s time by provid- 
ing them with a steady flow of quali- 
fied leads, 


© Reach people who influence buy- 


Six Beards . . The six Beard brothers, four 


publishing, met in Philadelphia at « 


Milton C. Beard, vice-president, Private Brands 


Beard & Craft Insurance, 


Metals Co., Louisville, Ky., and 


president, Associated Business Puk itions; 


Forum, Cleveland, and Robert F. Beard, regional 


nairman <¢ 


Philadelphia; David F. Beard 
the board 


John Beard 


vice-president 


x 


Co., Philadelphia. They met at Eastern Industrial Advertisers luncheor 


David. 
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The packaging business was a lot simpler in 
the days of if-it’s-wet-bottle-it, if-it’s-dry-box- 
it. Now, in the day of squeeze or squirt, spread 
or spray, the makers of packaging machinery 
and equipment, containers and container com- 
ponents have a much bigger market to sell 
... and a considerably tougher one too! 


Not only is the country jampacked with com- 
panies doing volume packaging ...in boxes, 
bags, bottles, cans, tubes, envelopes, wraps... 
but each company is so chockful of men-with- 
buying-influence in departments all over the 
lot, from Package Development to Sales, from 
Quality Control to Plant Management, that 
no one sales force could cover them all! 


That’s why advertising in the packaging field 
is a mighty must, with a mighty big selling 
job to do. It’s the reason why sellers of con- 
tainers, or packaging materials or machinery 
make such terrific demands of the magazine 
they pick to carry their advertising... one 
that can carry their sales messages to the right 
places and the right minds. 


As though their corporate lives depended on 
it (and they very nearly do!), packaging sup- 
pliers carefully sift the field... checking the 
packaging magazines these 3 ways.. 


The 3-way-check makes it plain... MODERN 
PACKAGING is the one magazine that can 
do the whole job for you if you make anything 
that is used in the packaging of any product! 


MODERN PACKAGING 
A Breskin Publication 

575 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 
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to squeeze more 


CHECK THE CIRCULATION of packaging 
magazines: MODERN PACKAGING has the 
largest circulation in the field... and 
what’s more, it is the only magazine 
packagers have to pay for (a big $6 
a year, at that)! As the one magazine 
in the field with paid, ABC-audited cir- 
culation — and a high renewal rate of 
71.62% -— MODERN PACKAGING gives 
advertisers assurance of interested 
readers... interested in packaging! 














The push-button container is a spill-proof, léak- 
proof and easy-to-handle eau de cologne atomizer. 


More ads-to-packagers 














CHECK THE EDITORIAL EFFECTIVENESS 
of packaging magazines: Since 1952, 
five independent surveys* show that 
MODERN PACKAGING is read and pre- 
ferred (for its authoritative coverage 
of new materials and equipment, pack- 
aging trends, and technical data on 
materials and production) by more 
men-who-specify-and-buy-for-packag- 
ing than any other magazine serving 
this $10-billion field! 











CHECK THE ACCEPTANCE BY ADVER- 
TISERS of packaging magazines: Year 
after year, more advertisers invest 
more money in more space in MODERN 
PACKAGING than in all other packaging 
publications combined. And last year 
they spent more dollars for more space 
in MODERN PACKAGING than ever be- 
fore! Most of them keep using its pages 
year after year — 57% have advertised 
continuously for at least five years! 





Slight pressure on ball in cap releases just enough glue 
to make a dot or a fine line. Ball retracts to reseal tube 


A gentle squeeze of the polyethylene bottle releases 
a puff of talcum. It is used and filled like a tube. 


*Write for the full reports of all 5 surveys and for additional facts on the market and the magazine 


_ are placed in MODERN PACKAGING 
| because more packagers read and prefer it! 
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ing decisions—from the president to 
the man on the job, if necessary 
telling each of them how he benefits 
from your product or service. 

® Soften up prospects before your 
salesman gets there by pre-selling 
them. 

® Thank your customer or prospect 
for the opportunity to sell him after 
the salesmen leaves. 

© Keep hammering at your prospect 
if he doesn’t buy. 

@ Thank him when he does. 


@ Produce more business from him 
— business which may now be 
going to your competition. 

e Bring him back when he stops 
doing business with you. 

® Sell salesmen on the value of new 
products, your company and its 
policies. 

® Sell dealers on using direct mail 
materials. 


Wilson Board 


Don't sell a ‘market,’ sell 
‘people,’ Du Pont man urges 


= HOUsTON—“A market is not a 
geographic area, it is people,” ac- 
cording to A. L. Delin, advertising 
manager, Petroleum Chemicals Div., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

He spoke at a meeting of the 
Houston chapter of the NIAA. 

“We sometimes forget that nobody 
cares how good we think our prod- 
uct is,’ Mr. Delin said. “What the 
prospect wants to know is the good 
a product will do him.” 

Therefore, he said, to sell prod- 
ucts, you must study people and get 
to know them. He suggested that 
marketing men study their business 
associates and employes and “apply 
the same principles for pleasant re- 
lationships with these people as with 
your customers.” 

“It doesn’t pay to kick people 
around, and excessive paternalism 
doesn’t work either,” he said. 

For an employe to be happy with 


Texas oratory . . Speakers participating in 


Wilson Board, Blanks Engraving 


iphy improvements, and Hert 
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his job he must have fun doing it, 
and so must customers be shown 
the enjoyment or profit offered by 
our products, Mr. Delin said. 


Brown tells admen how to get 
ahead—take broad view 


= cHIcAGO—The advertising depart- 
ment of an industrial company is 
just a cog—although an “extremely 
important cog”’—in the over-all 
marketing effort, says Richard J. 
Brown, sales promotion manager, 
United States Plywood Corp., New 
York. 

He spoke at a meeting of the 
Chicago Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 

“The industrial advertising man- 
ager who is aware of the fact that 
his department is not an end in 
itself,” Mr. Brown said, “has taken 
the first major step into making 
himself the most vital part of the 
marketing team.” 

The advertising manager must 
have “the over-all picture of the 

Continued on page 110 
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How Wittner Does It... 


How selling inbuilt company character 


“produces” for Producto... 


Do you often wonder what to write about 
your product that won’t sound like mere 
repetition of competitors’ claims? If so, 
consider our advertising program for 
The Producto Machine Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., makers of die sets 
which are more often specified than sold. 

First, Producto’s friendly advertise- 
ments shake hands with the reader by 
freely sharing technical information 
which is so newsworthy that magazines 
quote it editorially. These carry a col- 
umn, “Talking About Die Sets.” 

Then, there is Die Set Digest, Pro- 
ducto’s new company publication, which 
visits business homes of buyers by in- 
vitation. It backs up a program which 
sells the company character built into 
Producto products. Die Set Digest then 
remains as a desk-top selling guest, 
speaking constantly for a product which 
could otherwise speak for itself only on 
the production line. 

Salesmen, distributors and users call 


Producto’s program “a wonderful aid.” 
Members of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers praise its helpfulness and 
selling impact. 

When claims alone can’t make your 
product stand out, cast your help on the 
shifting waters of reader interest. Then, 
watch it return to you in sales. 


tte 
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3-step program for Barnes Engineering 
helps sell complex units, systems 


If you manufacture complex scientific 
products you know these marketing 
problems: At first, too few leads to jus- 
tify a full time sales staff; later, too long 
a product story to tell in one sales call. 
Yet you must recover research and manu- 
facturing costs and earn a profit. What 
to do? 


Answer: Generate interest—satisfy it 
with full information in print and pic- 
tures—follow up with personal sales calls! 

Here’s how this approach works for 


Barnes Engineering Company of Stam- 
ford, Conn. First, Barnes relies on steady 
product publicity to arouse interest in its 
automation equipment, infrared compo- 
nents and systems, and process control 
instrumentation. Second, a quarterly 
publication, Techniques, satisfies this 
awakened interest with technical facts 
and figures. Finally, a skilled Barnes 
scientist-engineer makes the call to 
clinch the sale. 

Begun in mid-1955, this 3-step pro- 
gram has already yielded over 1.000 in- 
quiries—which are producing sales. 
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“Even an advertisement 
can't express every feeling” 


That, in essence, is how we counseled 
Schneider & Marquard, Inc., of Brooklyn, 
New York, when asked how they could, 
on the occasion of the 25th anniversary, 
express their sentiments toward custom- 
ers, suppliers and friends. 

Advertising funds, put into a silver 
anniversary book. could have told how 
this company thrived by making preci- 
sion mica dies so expertly that compe- 
tition is virtually nil. 

But another way, one which would 
harmonize with the holiday and exactly 
express company appreciation for an un- 
usual success, suggested itself: A simple 
Christmas card announced equal gifts to 
the American Cancer Society and Ameri- 
can Heart Association, to commemorate 
25 years of good business fortune and 
pleasant customer relations. 

Schneider & Marquard thus implicitly 
honored those whose loyalty makes con- 
tinued success possible—and made them 
parties to this generous gesture. 

Few holiday greetings kindled more 
goodwill, or expressed more gracefully 
the heartfelt feeling of a thriving—and 
grateful—industrial family. 








PRINTERS’ INK, in its Special Report on Growth of Advertising Agency 


Services, January 27 issue, says: 


“Fred Wittner Advertising...represents the principle of total participa- 


tion by the agency in marketing of an industrial product....The inventory 


of completed jobs for Wittner clients is a kaleidoscope of just about every 


conceivable project for promoting a company and its products.” 


The case histories above suggest “How Wittner Does It.” Watch future 


issues and clip them. Would you like to be on our mailing list? Write us. 


Freo Wittner ADVERTISING 581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Telephone PLaza 9-7120 
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NIAA NEWS... 


continued from p. 108 


product line,’ Mr. Brown said. “He 


must know market potential. He 
must understand sales problems. 
If he thinks in terms of the over- 
all sales need he can become a 
more and more valuable man.” 

He gave this advice in presenting 
his case for coordination of all 


elements of marketing. 


Agencyman advocates custom 
tailored industrial ads 


® MINNEAPOLIS—Industrial admen 
must custom tailor their ads to fit 
the particular problem involved, ac- 
cording to an agency executive who 
spoke at the second annual Uppe: 
Midwest Industrial Advertising 
Clinic. 

He is Philip F. Kobbe, vice-presi- 
dent and director of creative serv- 
ices in the Minneapolis office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
He also told his audience not to 
stint on space. 


“We believe it pays to take all the 
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space necessary to tell the facts,” 
Kobbe said. 

He told of an industrial adver- 
tising campaign his agency is con- 
ducting for Mining & 
Mfg. Co. He said that in one year, 
the agency placed 400 different ads 
for more than 100 of the company’s 


Minnesota 


products in 170 publications. Each 
ad averaged two insertions, he said. 

Mr. Kobbe laid down these fou 
criteria for producing good indus- 


trial ads: 


1. Get the right raw material— all 
the facts on the product and on the 
people who might buy it. 


2. Set up valid and adequate ob- 
jectives—these may not always con- 


form to sales objectives. 


3. Tell all the facts 
about long copy but only about 


don’t worry 


vague copy. 


4. Appeal to the self-interest of the 


readers. 


About 100 industrial advertising 
men and women attended the clinic, 
which was sponsored by the Minne- 


sota chapter of the NIAA. 


Warns industrial admen, don't 
insult prospects’ intelligence 


® ROCKFORD, ILL.—The “prime thing” 
for industrial admen to remember 
is “don’t insult the ad reader’s in- 
Anson Meanor, 
space salesman who has made a 


telligence,” says 


study of ad readership. 

“Give facts; they 
to learn,” Mr. Meanor said at a 
meeting of the Rockford Industrial 
Marketers. 

He based his statements on Readex 
readership reports on the publica- 


them want 


tion he sells, Product Engineering, 
and on his discussion of the Readex 
findings with industrial advertising 
men and sales managers. Mr. Mea- 
nor emphasized that the opinions 
he voiced were not his own but 
those of the advertising men and 
sales with whom he 
talked. 

“I'm amazed at the intelligence 
of our audience,’ Mr. Meanor said. 
He cited “an extremely erudite” 
article on hydraulic theories in 
Product Engineering which got a 
Readex readership rating of 53°. 

Some of the “insults” to readers’ 


managers 


intelligence mentioned by Mr. Mea- 
nor were ads that use cartoon il- 
lustrations unrelated to the product 
to lead the reader into the ad, use 
of news type ads when there is no 
news in the ad and ads which don’t 
tell what product is being adver- 
tised. 

He showed examples of such ads 
and said they prove “admen produc- 
ing ads are not doing it as well as 
they know how.” 


North Texas NIAAA chapter 
reelects all officers 


® pALLAS—The North Texas chap- 
ter of NIAA has reelected all of its 
1955 officers to serve during this 
year. 

They are: Stephen 
Miranda, director, public relations 
and advertising, Dresser Industries; 
vice-presidents—Victor LeMay, 
Mid-Continent Supply Co.; Clark 
Fishel, Texas Instruments; Earl 
Collings, Evans & Associates; James 
H. Cash, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.; secretary—Ken McCain, 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., and 
treasurer—Dan Goodrich, Dan 
Goodrich Advertising. Y 


president 





WELCOME TOA 


Fheces the Hospitality Committee, ready to take 
you in tow at your first NIAA meeting. What’s on for tonight? 
Maybe a round table on direct mail. Or a panel discussion of 
the smartest ways to present an advertising budget. Or a talk 
by a research man to give you ideas on copy techniques. 

You'll rub shoulders—and make friends with—fellow 
advertisers, agency men, representatives of media and the 
graphic arts. That’s because every group with a stake in 
industrial advertising has something to contribute, and 
something to gain, from NIAA. 

How about you—going it alone? You'll go a lot farther, 
faster, when you can draw on the help, experience, and 
friendship of this business-like team. Send that coupon today, 
and get the full story on NIAA, 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


mae ADVERTISERS 
—_ AiiM 


IN ADVERTISING! 


The Advertising Man's Best Buy! 


NIAA ... the largest individual membership 
advertising organization in the world; almost 
4000 people associated with industrial adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, publications, and 
the graphic arts. Chapters located in 33 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada; memberships-at-large 
available to those who do not live in or near 
chapter cities. 


NIAA continuing programs, at the chapter or 
national level, include: Advertising Awards, 
Budget Survey, Business Paper Readership, 
College Cooperation, Conventions and Exhibits, 
Industrial Advertising Effectiveness, Manage- 
ment Relations, Media Practices, Research 
Planning and Control, Interassociation Relations. 


Get the whole atory | 








National Industrial Advertisers Association 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “If You 
Sell to Industry”, describing what NIAA has to 
offer me, plus list of chapter locations. 


Company __- : 
Nature of business _- 
Address 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


February /volume 6.4% (in pages) over 1955 
1956 1955 page change % change 





Total 37,631 35,379 


Year to date/volume 4.7% (in pages) over 1955 
1956 1955 page change % change 





73,189 69,878 


February pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 Industrial group 


February shows healthy gain 

in business paper advertising 

# J3usiness papers were off to a 
good start with an increase of 6.4% 
(2,252 pages) reported in February, 
1956, over February, 1955. The two- 
month total for 1956 was up 4.7% 
(3,311 pages), as shown by some 300 
business publications reporting to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Industrial publications reported an 
increase of 6.1% (1,392 pages) for 
the month, and 5.1% (2,305 pages) 
for the two-month total. Class pub- 
lications led the group percentage- 
wise, with an increase of 13% (357 
pages) in February, and 5.3% (283 
pages) for the year to date. 

The group of trade publications re- 
porting showed an increase of 5% 
(296 pages) for the month, and 4.5% 
(510 pages) for the first two months 
of 1956. 

Export publications gained 11% 
(93 pages) in February, and showed 
a slight gain of 1.3% (27 pages) for 
the year to date. Product news pub- 
lications reported a 3.7% (114 units) 
increase in February, and a 3.1% 
(186 units) gain for the year to date. 


February pages pages to date 
1956 1955 1956 1955 
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Which type of advertisement 
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Single page advertisements Two-page spreads 


Two-page spreads were read by 36% more people 





per page than single page advertisements. 


This conclusion is based upon a McGraw-Hill Research 
Department analysis of ratings for 300 single page advertisements 
and 241 spreads, run in three business publications by 

17 advertisers who used both sizes of space. Copies of this 

Data Sheet (#3109) are available on request from your 


McGraw-Hill man. 


Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill 
. all designed to provide a better understanding of how 
good advertising in good business publications can help 


create more sales. 


NicGRAW -HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


a) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. ap 


= 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUELICATIONS 





j February pages pages to date February pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





February pages pages to date 
Product News Group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





February pages pages to date 
Trade Group 1956 1955 1956 1955 








A PENTON PUBLICATION 


NB Pa 13 PA 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


N.E.D. can save 
your salesmen a 


lot of walking! 
(and driving) 


@ In 1956, your sales force can make more sales with 
fewer calls by using N.E.D.’s expressway to immediate 
sales action. 


Countless miles can be eliminated from expense sheets 
... literally hundreds of costly prospecting hours can 
be converted to actual selling time. And the one route 
to this more productive selling in 1956 is N.E.D., 
the publication that finds out who is ready to buy 
your product now. 


Looking for new markets as well as present selling 
channels? N.E.D. can find them for you fast, and 
at low cost. 


Make 1956 your year to cut down on unnecessary, 
profit-robbing ‘“‘cold contacts.”” A recent comprehen- 
sive study shows that 67% of the plant officials who 
made inquiries through N.E.D. during the test period 
bought or had purchases pending. How’s that for 
sales results? 


A step in the right direction would be to send for a 
copy of “How to Buy Results,” which documents this 
and other interesting N.E.D. studies. 


over 70,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 
210,000 READERS in over 42,800 PLANTS 
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Trade group 


February pages pages to date 
1956 1955 1956 1955 


February pages pages to date 


Class group 1956 1955 1956 1955 
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1eloil & Oil Heat 
Gas Heat 


Class group 


February pages pages to date 
1956 1955 1956 1955 
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February pages pages to date 


Export group 1956 1955 1956 1955 
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366 
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Media changes. . 
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How rt feels to be a elient 


As a client, did you ever look across your desk at 
the agency people and wonder: “Would they make 
the same recommendations if they sat on my side of 
the desk?” 


It ¢s different on your side of the desk. You have to 
think of so many things over and above and behind 
the campaign idea and sparkling copy. Things like 
how to get the sales force working solidly behind the 
campaign at the right time . . . how to pacify that big 
jobber who’s miffed because you’re not putting more 
advertising money into his territory . . . how long will 
slow delivery of parts delay introduction of the new 
model, and will competition beat you to the punch... 


and if they do— 


As a client you have to think like a plant manager, 


salesman, controller, and stockholder all at the same 


time. It’s a lot different from the high enthusiasm of 


creation. So it’s not strange if you wonder occasionally, 
“How would the agency talk if they sat on my side 


of the desk?” 


We have sat on your side of the desk. All of our 
principals and most of our account men have worked 
in advertising and/or sales departments. We know 


how it feels to be a client. 


We think we’re a better agency because of that. In 
our work with clients, we try never to lose sight of the 
thousand and one practical, and sometimes frustrating, 


realities they (and we) must live with. 


First-hand understanding of client problems gives 
& I t 


us, and our clients, two main advantages: 


First, it makes more productive our method of 
: . } 
working as markeling partners, rather than as mere 


suppliers of advertisements. 


And second, it makes our recommendations more 


consistently responsible, realistic—and effective. 


A very important “‘house rule’”” has grown out of 
our experience on the client’s side of the desk. It is 
applied to every recommendation we make before we 


make it, and it is simply this: 


“Would we think this was so good tf we were spending 


our money? 


We know how it feels to be a client. 


aveleller, Kickard, 
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NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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E REMEMBERS THE MAN! 


Everybody’s talking about the sky- 
rocketing radio-electronic industry 
... with its fabulous factories and 
wondrous new products. 


But .. 


“Factories” can’t design a new electronic computer. “Prod- 
ucts” just don’t happen all by themselves. 


It takes engineers . . . thinking men. . . to make possible 
such things as hi-fi music . . . full-color TV . . . automation. 
Men are the key to the amazing growth of the radio- 
electronic industry. And these are the men IRE remembers 
... and does something about. 


“Proceedings of the IRE” Comes First 


The Institute of Radio Engineers is an organization of 
40,000 radio-electronic engineers. “Proceedings of the 
IRE” is completely devoted to these men and their accom- 
plishments. It is the one engineering journal in the radio- 


electronic industry exclusively edited to them and for them. Circulation: 40.516 ABC) 


FM, TV, radar, the computer, color TV, the transistor, 

scatter propagation, solid state electronics. . . all these and 

many more developments were first presented and developed article by article for their benefit 
in history-making issues of “Proceedings of the IRE.” 


“IRE Directory” Is Industry's Telephone Book 


As the only “index of the industry,” the “IRE Directory” 
lists all of these radio-electronic engineers and places at 
their fingertips the product data of more than 500 firms 
as well as the names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
more than 4000 manufacturers. 


Radio Engineering Show—W orld’s Largest 


And IRE gives radio-electronic engineers their day at the 
IRE National Convention and Radio Engineering Show. 
Six world-famous awards and 75 Fellowships will be 
granted this year in recognition of personal engineering 
achievements. And 704 exhibitors will present the prod- 
ucts of their engineers in over 4 acres of display at this 
fabulous show. 





IRE remembers the man! Is it any won- ‘ Proceedings of the IRE 


der then that the men remember IRE? 


That’s why you profit when, in selling the radio- IRE Directory 


electronic industry, you tell the radio-engineers. You 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
tell and sell 40,000 of them in the pages of Advertising Department 


“Proceedings of the IRE” and the “IRE Directory.” 1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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‘Sock ‘em’ campaigns 
don’t build names 


Inquiries are great, but how’s their staying power? 


® Days without end, and here we 
are staring at a headline. It be- 
witches us in what it suggests 
(courtesy, by the way, of the Man- 
chester Guardian) ... “to those 
living in a trance.” 

We're sorry, but all we can think 
of is some advertisers, and some 
publishers, too, bedazzled in a dream 
world of “inquiries”. And as these 
tired old eyes squint, all we can see 
are those inquiry forms, thousands 
and thousands of them, a cardboard 
armada flittering through the sky. 

“Inquiries, inquiries — give us 
more inquiries!” 

And because we never forget any- 
thing we read, we thought of some- 
thing David Ogilvy said, in a speech 
printed months ago in IM’s big sis- 
ter, Advertising Age: 


leride advertising men wh 
tbout long term effect. I used 


them of hiding behind long term 


used to say that they used long 


1s an alibi to conceal their 


make any single advertis« 
confess I have changed my 
n the subject. Today I hold that 
advertisement must be considered 
ontribution to the complex symk 
which is the brand image — as part of 
the long term investment in the reputation 


f the brand. 


Ogilvy’s talking about consumer 
advertising, but it’s a tight or a 
comfortable shoe for the industrial 


advertiser and agency, too. Try it 
on for size as you keep reading, 
thinking of your own ads, your own 
attitude: 


pik 


as inserted 





And you, or we, might add, “Look 
at GE! Look at Goodrich! Look at 
Allis-Chalmers! Look at DuPont! 
Look at Armstrong Cork! Look at 


All right, let’s take it from here, 
and look at what might be called 


the successful brand advertisers 
from the business paper field. May- 
be we'll both learn something. 

Name your brand . . You are 
about to see revealed a conservative 
picture which is startling in its im- 
going back to 
the beginning, before all the furor 


plications. We are 


of inquiries, before so many pub- 


lishers packed their books with 


those blasted postcard inserts 


back to the prima facie reason why 





MAGNIFICENT PENN CENTER 
where nearly a score of buildings demonstrate o 


“new concept’ of air conditioning with Yorkaire Systems! 


Exciting 3 Penn Center Plaza 
—the first new office building to be erected 
in Philadelphio's fabulous Penn Center 


Sees 
Say 
the quality name tn 





air conditionin J @ nd refrigeration 
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business papers were born, why they 
are indispensible, and to those old- 
line advertisers (with a few new- 
comers) who have used them so 
intelligently and rewardingly. 

Name a brand of steel. “USS.” 
Okay, Name a brand of motors. 
“G-E.” Okay. Name a brand of air 
conditioning. “Carrier.” Okay. Name 
a brand of insulation. “Armstrong.” 
Okay. You take it from here. Name 
a brand of glass. Of refrigeration. 
Of roofing. Of valves. Of ball bear- 
ings. Of machine tools. Of plastics. 
Of temperature controls. Of cable. 
Of lubricants. Of trucks. Of alu- 
minum. 

Easy, isn’t it? Go back over the 
list. Name a second brand. Still not 
too hard. And if you want to run 
this into the ground to make the 
point, keep naming brands until 
you go blank. The number of brand 
names you can think of will gen- 
erally, whether you realize it or not, 
be in ratio to the number of manu- 
facturers who have been doing a 
genuine “brand advertising” job, 
and the years they’ve been at it. 

Glory be, this is a homely story. 
But it needs telling and re-telling, 
because it’s the heart of the matter. 
The past, present and future of this 
business is written into it... in- 
delibly. Industrial advertising — 
sales, profits, growth — advertiser, 
agency, publisher . . . we’re all in 
this together. 

Go through a bunch of random 


business papers as we’ve just done. 
Startle yourself with the obvious 
— the number of fine, familiar 
brands . . . as well-known (and as 
sanely advertised) as Campbell’s 
Soup, or Jell-O, or Cadillac. 

For instance, here out of an arch- 
itectural book is a helpful, well- 
executed black-and-white page for 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass on the 
“Pittco No. 91 Concealed Awning 
Bar.” Straight product pitch, ef- 
fective illustration and “For com- 
plete details, see your Pittco Story 
Front Metal Representative.” In 
short, no ad writer is beating his 
brains out because he has a sales 
manager hissing in his ear, “In- 
quiries! Inquiries!” 

Here’s another fine brand name 
in the glass field . . . Owens-Illinois. 
This spread is about “Owens-Illinois 
‘Toplite’ used in Hillsdale School.” 
Left hand page carries that head- 
line, big bleed photo of a domestic 
science classroom with caption re: 
“Toplite Panels.” Right hand page 
carries shot of rooftop and detail, 
plus just this much main text: 

The new Hillsdale High School brings 
to architecture a bold new concept in 
school design. There are 661 Toplite 
Panels in the roof of this building 


providing proper light for every class 


room and every part of the classroom at 
every time of the year. Although the 
Hillsdale project is the largest single use 
of O-I Toplite 


Panels, they 
have been used by architects and 


p t now, 


build 


ers for buildings of all types, including 


homes. 


No sweat, no pressure, no cou- 
pon. Just a sane, sure confidence 
in brand advertising born out of 
long, profitable experience. 

What’s a well-known name in 
alarm and intercom systems for 
schools, hospitals and such? Ed- 
wards, to be sure. As several teach- 
ers parade across this spread with 
their young pupils, headline says, 
“With Edwards school programming 
and protection systems... they’re 
safe, sound and in good hands!” 
Series of panels of product pictures, 
about a hundred words of copy, 
Edwards brand signoff. All that’s 
requested of the reader — “It pays 
to specify the best . . . make sure 
it’s Edwards.” 

York, “the quality name in air 
conditioning and refrigeration.” Sign 
yourself this way persistently 
enough to advertisements like this 
one (see p. 119), ads that bring up 
the supporting evidence and why 
wouldn’t more and more business 
men see in “York” an identifiable, 
favorable brand image. This spread 
in fact is loaded with all sorts of 
evidence. 

For a better roof, would you be 
inclined to specify Celotex Insula- 
tion? We would. We believe its 
slogan. We've read about it often 
enough in informative, helpful ad- 
vertisements. 


Continued on page 122 
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How to Improve 


the Effectiveness of 


Your Advertising 


@ If you sell through industrial distributors, here’s a positive method for get- 


ting maximum benefit from your advertising. Here’s how you can increase the 


sales effectiveness of your advertising to industrial buyers by getting your dis- 


tributor salesmen to devote more time and effort to selling your line. 


SOME MANUFACTURERS who sell through industrial 
distributors are doing only a partial advertising job. 


They underestimate the power of personal salesman- 
ship in scheduling a balanced industrial advertising 
program. They are missing the boat at the point of 
sale and thus diluting the effectiveness of their en- 
tire advertising campaign. 


Are you one of these? 


Granted, your advertising to industrial buyers is ef- 
fective in constantly reminding customers and pros- 
pects of your product’s benefits. 


But does it stop there? 


If so, it’s like the runner who wears himself out 
setting a fast pace for the first lap, only to lose the 
race: the sale. It doesn’t reach the man who sells 
the goods, the industrial distributor salesman. 


You can prevent this from happening to your com- 
pany by being sure your distributor salesmen are 


“sold” on selling your line. 


Industrial 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ¢ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Distribution 


Consider how important the distributor salesman 
can be to you in increasing the sales effectiveness 
of your advertising. He can confirm and elaborate 
on the benefits of your products. He can make your 
advertising more meaningful by demonstrating the 
particular job your product can do for the buyer. 
And, most important, he can add his personal rec- 
ommendation to your sales story. This alone can 


often clinch a sale. 


A consistent and creative advertising campaign in 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION will “sell” your dis- 
tributor salesmen on selling your line. It will inform 
your distributor salesmen about your company and 
its products, remind them of the sales features of your 
products and encourage them to recommend and sell 


your products at every conceivable opportunity. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION reaches the largest 
audience of industrial distributor salesmen ever as- 
sembled. To be sure you are getting maximum benefit 
from your advertising, be sure your company is ad- 


vertising in every issue. 


CT TR 
7, 
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COPY CHASERS .. 
continued from p. 120 
A fine 


than rubies, and a fine name in the 
bearing field is Fafnir. “An attitude 
and an aptitude for solving bearing 
problems” is the reasonable claim it 
makes for itself in this color page 
on “Spoilage”. Text of modest length 
sticks to its knitting, signs off with 

“Whether such a problem in- 


name is more precious 


volves material spoilage, dust or 
excessive maintenance cost, Fafnir 
is worth bearing in mind.” 

A paean of praise for the gentle 
closer. A heartfelt tribute to those 
too-few advertisers who do not de- 
mand from readers more than they 
right to expect. Under 
many advertising conditions we say 
nuts to “Write today!” “Send 
for booklet” ... “Fill in the coupon 


now!” 


have any 


Try another field .. Here's a 
fat book from the 
field. Let’s tear 
out, and see if the same conditions 
hold true. 
Name a 


good electric 


power some ads 


electrical dis- 
Gray- 


tag, 


leading 
tributor. That’s duck soup 
the 
Electrical” is 
And here, 


performance, 


bar. Even trademark 


“Everything familiar 


to most of us. no dev- 


astating advertising 


no inordinate pressure for super- 


action. Just a good, honest-to-god 


pitch: “There’s an OB Insulator to 


meet your needs ... quickly avail- 
able via Graybar!” 

In the area of power piping, can 
you forget Grinnell? This color page 
tells the 
tomer, Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., who has been an exclusive user 
for 16 years. And, as a little color 
block points out, in that time it has 
built at least a half-dozen plants, 
currently has a new one under way. 
See this kind of purposeful adver- 
tising over the Grinnell trade-mark 
month after month, year after year, 
and you couldn’t help but be favor- 
ably pre-conditioned to the brand. 

In switchgear, I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker is a leader. A leadership, 
pon- 


story of a satisfied cus- 


we'd say without sounding 
derous, we hope built on sturdy 
advertising like this sample, “See 
Value Here You'll See Nowhere 
Else.” I-T-E offers a bulletin in the 
the text but 
we're sure they’re not measuring 


the utility of this page by an in- 


last paragraph of 


quiry count. 

Material Co. is of 
the transformer field, a 
built 


Line conse- 
quence in 
highly negotiable reputation 
up by outspoken “product” adver- 


.. How L-M 


Provides 


tising of this calibre 
New Obround 
27° Less Bending Moment. As far 


Design 


as the body copy is concerned, it 
tells the reader enough. There is no 
need for him to send for more data 
inter- 


unless he is a_ specifically 


ested, bonafide prospect. 


In the field of lubricants, mate- 
rials, certain supplies and commodi- 
ties, a quality “brand image” has 
even greater significance. Fuels like 
Gulf Oil, for example. Is it or is 
it not a well-known brand? Have 
you or have you not seen and read 
its pages, noted the orange circle 
with the caps “Gulf”? It, too, has 
invested pages and spreads in this 
usually featuring case 
studies like this one, “Georgia Pow- 


endeavor, 


er Company looks ahead — selects 
Gulfcrest Oil for long range pro- 
tection.” 

Take a black Gothic “H”. Run a 
through it. Stands for In- 
ternational Harvester, a good brand 
of trucks. Follow the ads and you'll 
quite a bit about them 
sizes, utility, performance, who uses 


gray “I” 


know 


“em, etc. Example, this recent black 
and white page, “New from Inter- 
national New ‘go 
light-duty 4-wheel drive truck!” 

Electric bound to 
turn up sooner or What a 
solid, substantial advertising job it 
field in all fields. 
better than 
- in looks, in copy, in read- 
But the what 
and it’s bleed 


anywhere’ 
General was 
later. 


does. In 
Sure, 


others 


any 
some ads are 
standard is 
This 
noteworthy 
G-E All-New En- 
Then, the 
. . Self-Aligning 
multi- 


ership. 
counts, high. 
color spread 
“Old New 
closed Fuse 


main head, “New . 


Cutouts.” 


‘V’-wedge contacts have 
point contact surfaces, add years to 





Proms. & Ha Se? 


1-1-8 CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY - Switchgeer Division 
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to meet your needs 


~~ Grayba 


There's an 
0-B INSULATOR 


...- quickly available 


via Graybar! 


CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR 





LECTRIC CO, HC 
420 Lexington Ave. Mew Yodk 17 
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. an honest pitch 








| AVIATION MARKET AIDS: | 

















N MARKET 


THE ** 
Compariser 


TION ° 
-_ Aviation Magozines 


Write for this free booklet 


Your own experience in selling the avia- 
tion market shows that some job func- 
tions are more important in specifying 
and purchasing than others. This eight- 
page booklet helps you evaluate aviation 
business magazine coverage of the man- 
ufacturing, air transport and military 
aviation markets... by job function as 
well as total circulation. 


Easy-to-interpret graphs, based on 


Also available: 


-»o IT EVALUATES MARKET COVERAGE OF AVIATION BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


audited circulation statements, spotlight 
each publication’s circulation among the 
important management, engineering and 
design, production, maintenance, oper- 
ations and purchasing functions. 
* * * 

If you are spending or planning to spend 
any amount of money for aviation space 
advertising, you should be familiar with 
these facts. Send for your free copy now. 


Technically Speaking. A 16-page folder analyzing the difference between business and 
technical management; the different information needs of both groups. (Free) 


Starch-Rated Aviation Advertisements. A 72-page report on advertisements in AVIATION 
AGE. Some 400 high-scoring advertisements are reproduced and classified into 17 prod- 
uct or service groups for comparison of layout and copy approach. Starch ratings and 
number of inquiries appear with each ad. Supplied at cost... $2.00 per copy. One copy is 
available free to each AVIATION AGE advertiser. 


Market Intelligence. Issued twice monthly, this newsletter on aviation marketing develop- 
ments is available free to sales and marketing executives in aviation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


AVIATION AGE, a Conover-Mast publication 

205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

(J Please send free copy of CIRCULATION 
Report: THE AVIATION MARKET 

(0 Please send free copy of TECHNICALLY 
SPEAKING 

0 Please send STARCH-RATED AVIATION 
ADVERTISEMENTS. I enclose $2.00 

0 Please add my name to Market Intelli- 
gence mailing list 





Name 


Company— 





Address— 


State__ 
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* 
Star Ads of the Month 


These ads have been honored this 
month by the Copy Chasers, who 
stamped them “OK as inserted” . . 
highest tribute bestowed by IM’s 
anonymous critics of industrial ads. 


——_ 
Realistic .. 
Tape recorded 
terviews with plant 
workers 


copy for 











Bringing mre proderts vate FOCUS 





TEAMWORK BUILT 
THIS SOUTH WESTEION 
PLANT UNIT 


Could a low-cost shower-tub find a market in 
millions of homes and summer cottages? 
—_—_ 
Intriguing . . | 
EP Pritchard a TV camera looking into the boiler?” 


How b 


Boost-of-the-month Monsanto's ff with interesting | ===" tom WN finest 


1. F. PRITCHARD & 09. 
Reamube Parkway, Kona City 12 

















ympaign is simple 








CUMMINS JT-6 TURBODIESEL 
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I OP Manufacturing Men read 


journal 


. - - one of them is Laurence M. Limbach 


. « » Vice-president — manufacturing for Ryan Aeronautical Company 


Limbach started with Ryan as 
works manager when Ryan was in- 
creasing production to meet 
Korean needs. He came to his 
present position in 1954. 


He directs Ryan's manufactur- 
ing activities including major pro- 
grams in the aircraft and aircraft 
powerplant fields. One of Ryan's 
long time specialties is production 
of high-temperature parts for all 
types of engines—jet, piston, tur- 
bocompound, rocket and ramjet. 


Besides building both piloted 
and pilotless planes of its own de- 
signs for military services, Ryan 
manufactures major components 
like fuselage sections and fuel 
tanks for other aircraft makers. 
Newest Ryan projects are a jet- 
powered vertical take-off airplane 
and the Ryan Firebee jet drone 
missile. Ryan is also active in 
electronics, designing and building 

ra guidance systems for missiles, 
Laurence M. Limbach navigation systems for long-range 
flight, and special devices for heli- 

copters. 


Situated as he is in the very front lines of American technological progress, Limbach 
must keep abreast of the newest and the latest. SAE Journal helps make this easy and 
pleasant. Like other top manufacturing men, Limbach finds it full of new, important 
ideas, told by leading experts in each field. 


In automobile and truck companies, in plants that make airplanes, aircraft powerplants, 
diesel engines, road machinery, farm machinery, parts, and accessories — everywhere that 
top manufacturing men are getting ideas and making decisions, SAE Journal readers are 
likely to be a majority of those present. 


PUBLISHED BY SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENCINEERS, INC., 29 WEST 39 STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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GORY CHASERS .. 


continued from p. 122 


cutout life.” The “old-new” pic- 
tures are handled extraordinarily 
well, color for spotting and empha- 


sis. 


How about general business? . . 
rundown, if anybody 
run through 


For a final 
needs any convincing 
the ad pages of the executive maga- 
zines: 

B. F. Goodrich 
on with its classically sound ap- 
“They give 


carrying right 


proach. This one 
steel a hot rubdown.” 
USS Cyclone Fence — an excel- 
lent cartoon series in two columns 
this one the fence spotted with 
snide cracks at two self-conscious 
headline, “Bad 
up a Cyclone Fence 


burglars, enough 
they put 
they don’t have to rub it in!” Our 
guess is Cyclone has owned this 
concept as many years as Goodrich 
has owned its. 

First National City Bank of New 
York. — Yes, even a bank may have 

















“Bad enough they put up a Cyclone Fence 
—they don’t have to rub it in!” 


heavy posts and rails, tough steel 
woven fabnc golvonized after w 
ing to resist rust 


y-used property protection 
fence in the world 
You con buy cheaper fences than 
Cyclone, but they may cost more in 
the long run Cyclone Fence has 


thetr lives learning 
fence so that it stays tight and trim 


CYCLONE FENCE DEFT AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STE CORPORATION 
Pewntgen umn SALES OFFICES COAST TO. COMst OnTED STATES STEEL ERPORT COMPANY SEW YORE 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclome is the trade-mark mame of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept we substitute 


FREE BCOKLET SHOWS 
“Ow TO PROTECT 
your ProrentTy 

This booklet shows how te 

guard against vandals and in 

trudere with proper use 
fence It is filled with photo 
graphs and drewings thet 

how to use fencing for 
best results, plus information 
on ae - : 
treatment and installation 

methods Send tor your free 

copy, whether you mead only Sone Chite. 

# few feet—or miles of it 


UNITED 





STATES STEEL 











J.S. Steel . . does it with humor 
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a brand image. National City’s — 
topgrade, thanks to its superb four- 
color campaign on basic industries. 
Subject of this one, “Chemistry per- 


forms miracles down on the farm.” 


Winners department . . Bunched 
here (see p. 124), from other cate- 
gories of advertising, a few winners. 
(It would be rough to choose win- 
ners from among so many old fa- 
vorites in the chapter on “brands’”’.) 
*For the first, an exceptionally in- 
teresting page plus one column for 
J. F. Pritchard of Kansas City. In- 
triguing headline “What, a TV 
looking into the boiler?” 
Text, read it: 


camera 


ion sameras 
liame con 
the water 


plant 


come out? 
receivers on the boil 


sated in the central 


was this again? 
Southwestern, Southwestern 


rc 


Sompany at Denver City, 
ow big is the unit? 

52,500. They showed me all around; 
through the 115 KV substation, the power 
plan building housing the turbo gen 
erator and < | oiler installation. 
Real neat job.’ 

Who built the plant? 


x 


1 outfit Pritchard! 


An OK AS INSERTED to copywriters 
JIM AVERY and ROY PARMENTER, Car- 
ter Advertising Agency, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

*Great spread on a panty girdle, 
signed by The Bellows Co. To wit: 
“The Case of The Bellows Co. 
against ‘two-way’ Neat 
stopper, hey? This is a transcript of 
a tape recorded interview in a 
(blanked out name) plant in Min- 
neapolis. The operation — flatten- 


stretch.” 


ing out rolled seams on a panty 
girdle. This short sample will give 
you the words and music. But, be- 
fore you read it, pause an OK 
AS INSERTED to RALPH C. GROSS, Ralph 
Gross Advertising, Akron, O., who 
planned the campaign. 


Q. Mr. xxxx, how did you perform this 
1 had the Bellows Air 
‘ 


yperation before y 
ff OT 


x 


A. When we first started making thé 
garment, we stretched out the seams by 
hand; it took two girls to stretch for one 
production unit. Later on, our mechanical 
branch developed a stretcher. It was 

erated by foot pressure, but that didn’t 
prove out too good either. Our operators 
quit on us and they didn't get out as 
thought they 


this Bellows Air 


much production as we 
should. Later on, we 
Motor and hooked it onto the machine. 
Since then, one girl can do in two h 


peration which formerly took 


take sixteen h 
we now do in two hours. 

Q. This machine now is handling 
stretching and testing for three producti 
lines? 

A. That's machine 
handles all of the production for thres 


juction lines. 


*To AL KLATT, copy group head, 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago, 
and his associate GEORGE SOTER, an 
OK AS INSERTED for excellent use of 
multi-page space — six in fact, for 
Cummins Engine Co. Bang! Big 
“new” on Page 1. Open up, spread 
with motor in color — “new” again 
175 h.p. Cummins Turbodiesel! 
Then, text. Flip! Open again 
panorama of models . . . “Cummins 
175 h.p. Turbodiesel .. . 
ard in new space-saver models!” 


new stand- 


Boost-of-the-month . . A_boost- 
of-the-month to copywriter BILL 
BAGER, Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
New York, for that wonderful, 
grown-up explanatory Monsanto 
Chemical Co. campaign. A sample: 


Could a low-cost shower-tub find a mar- 
ket in millions of homes and summer 
cottages? 

Could 35,000,000 households make a 
market for a colorful, lightweight garbage 
bin? 

Could millions photography fans 
make a market for a portable dark room 


sink? 


Which leads us to say that you 
can get just about as much out of 
your advertising as you expect to 
get out of it. 





IT HAPPENS ALL THE TIME 
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The rumor spreader 


“Hey! You heard the word? About the meeting they 
had in the president's office last night? It seems...” 
and another of Augie the rumer spreader’s offerings 
is born. Before it dies, you can be sure that everyone 
will have the word—from Snavely the foreman (that’s 


him, knotting the tie) to the president himself (who 


post — gets to ALL 
wa 


was really working late with the door closed). 

If only it were that simple for a salesman to spread 
the word about his product! But that’s a job for The 
Saturday Evening Post. (When 11,000 management 
men were asked: In which magazine do you pay the 
most attention to advertising ?, more named the Post 
than the 6 leading business and news magazines com- 


bined.) It gets to all the people who mean business, 


the people who mean business 














LOOKING AHEAD 





How to promote 
industry that will 
be future market 


Whenever a new product comes 
into use, it develops plenty of bugs, 
established competitive products 
give it a hard time and prospective 
customers are suspicious of it. 

Plastic pipe is one such product. 
It’s developing swiftly but has not 
nearly reached its potential. 

Now the Plastics Div. of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass., 
which stands to gain considerably by 
fuller acceptance and development 
of plastic pipe, has brought out a 
booklet promoting the new industry. 

It’s an extremely dispassionate 
type of promotion. The booklet gives 
a brief history of plastic pipe, lists 
the various kinds and tells advan- 
tages and disadvantages, compares 
plastic with other types of pipe 
telling how it is better and also how 
the other types are better, gives 
comparative costs, outlines market 
potentials and includes a section on 
the future of plastic pipe. 

All this is given in specific figures, 
presented graphically and in text. 

The book probably will not sell a 
lot of Monsanto plastics today, but it 
should help develop the plastic pipe 
industry so that it will be a better 
and better market for Monsanto. 


Disaster proves company’s 
character, booklet tells story 

“We're here to stay!” proudly 
proclaims the cover of a_ booklet 
put out by Plume & Atwood Mfg. 
Co., Thomaston, Conn., metalwork- 
ing firm. 

The story inside the booklet 
proves the pride in that headline 
is justifiable. 

The story is that of Plume & At- 
wood’s recovery from the devas- 
tating floods of last fall. It is told 
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in the most convincing way possi- 
ble — with pictures and with other 
people’s words. 

The pictures show the company’s 
spanking new plant wrecked and 
jammed with flood debris. Text is 
made up of reproductions of a 
newspaper story and of two articles 
in American Machinist, which tell 


how Plume & Atwood went about 
rebuilding and accomplished it in 
record time. 

The booklet was sent to all the 
company’s customers — convincing 
proof that here is a company with 
character. 


Stick-on calling card keeps 
your name before prospects 

Here’s a salesmen’s calling card 
that customers and prospects can’t 
possibly lose. 

The card is printed on pressure 
sensitive paper. When the salesman 
comes into the customer’s office he 
peels the backing off his card and 
slaps it down on the buyer’s phone 

Continued on page 130 





are You one of the many 
using this powerful LABEL — 
on your products made of 


WE CHOSE 


ALCOA 
ALUMINUM 


MILL PRODUCTS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
© scoa 


ALCOA) 





if You would like 
more information 
on how this LABEL 


can sell for you 
WRITE: 


T.V. Promotion Section 


1628 ALCOA BUILDING ¢ PGH. 19, PA. 








Sells selling . . 7 


es us f Alcoa label on finished aluminum products. Other 


1 customers, Alcoa mail piece 


pages tell how mpany’s TV show is a “basic aluminum show 








IM to AA to AR... 
“terrific trio for effective coverage” 


conponATion. 
atte Engleweed, ai ~ : 

Wow York: Wisconsi® }l ad 
© ew Jersty: the 
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. - 
Advertising Age 
Covers 32,000 top advertising and marketing executives 
who follow Advertising Age every week for news, 
trends and developments affecting their 9 billion dollar 
businesses. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Covers 11,500 executives who direct advertising and mar- 
keting programs in the billion dollar industrial advertising 


Published by market. 
ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. Advertising Requirements 


Covers 21,000 Management “Doers” in advertising pro- 
duction promotion and merchandising—a 3 billion dollar 
market. 





200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Combined Insertions Earn Frequency Discounts On Any Two or Three 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 128 


book, desk top or inside a desk 
drawer—after asking permission, of 
course. 

The card sticks there as a per- 
manent reminder to the customer. 

According to the manufacturer- 
Mark’Andy, Inc., St. Louis—the un- 
usual calling card makes a good 
sales talk opener and also makes 
the customer or prospect remember 
the salesman instantly next time he 
comes around. 


Are you diversifying? 
If so, tell them why 


With so many companies diversi- 
fying, perhaps a few of them have 
over-looked the helpful promotion 
that goes along with such moves. 

Textron American, Providence, 
R. L, is one company that has not 
forgotten such promotion. Textron, 
textile manufacturer expanding in- 
to other fields, has brought out a 
folder which contains a message 


VACUUM-MELTED STEEL in these ball bearings reduced rejects from 


50% to 3%. Vacuum melting literally sucks impurities from metals. Eac/ 


The folder also has a list of the 
company’s plants and the products 
they make and a brief financial 
statement. 


How to save money on outdoor 
signs .. tip from old pro 


If you use small, outdoor adver- 
tising signs, Burma-Shave Co., Min- 
neapolis, one of the biggest of all 
users of that media, has a money- 
saving tip for you. 

Burma-Shave has 6,000 sets of 
signs—six signs to a set—lining the 
nation’s highways. The wooden signs 
used to be sent in to the company’s 
sign shop every two years for re- 
painting. That cost a lot of money 

es message PI in shipping and storage. 
is Blatter & C * : Now Burma-Shave paints the 
ing agave aaa signs on thin sheets of aluminum 
that just fit the sign boards. The 
wooden signs are left out in the 
field, and the sign crews staple the 


aluminum signs onto them. 
from board chairman Royal Little The company estimates it saves 
telling the company’s diversifica- $10,000 a year by using the alumi- 
tion plans and policies. num sheets. 


reating new 


These illustrations are from Materials &G Methods. 
M&M publishes the most advertising and edito- 
rial pages on how and where to use engineering 
materials, parts and finishes. 


M&M's specialized appeal attracts more than 
29,000 paid subscribers who select and specify 
engineering materials. When you advertise new 
ideas, engineering data or new applications to this 
audience, you can create new markets for mate- 
rials and parts in the original equipment and other 


month, 35 or more editorial pages help MEM subscribers select better metal hard goods industries. 
r new and redesigned products. (Photo: Vacuum Metals Corp.) ™ 
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Uses prospects’ product 
for direct mail piece 


Executives in the aluminum in- 
dustry are receiving a direct mail 
piece which they'll probably read 
more closely than most promotional 
material that crosses their desks. 

The piece is from General Refrac- 
tories Co., Philadelphia. It’s a three- 
color, eight-page brochure promot- 
ing a refractory material used to 
line furnaces that melt and refine 
aluminum. 

The reason the aluminum execu- 
tives will read the piece: it’s printed 
on aluminum foil. 


Is industrial selling getting 
style conscious? Seems so 


Here’s a sign that industrial com- 
panies, no less than dress designers 
and car manufacturers, are getting 
conscious of product. styling to help 
sell more goods. 

In a news release, Lippincott & 
Margulies, New York industrial de- 


signer, Says: 


“Industry’s just beginning to catch 
on to a selling principle long recog- 
nized by manufacturers of do-it- 
yourself equipment; tool buyers are 
influenced by style as much as dress 
Example: design for 


buyers. our 


American Steel Foundries’ vertical 
boring mill. It’s styled to look ex- 
actly like what it is 
cise and powerful tool. Easier to sell, 


a Massive, pre- 


it’s also easier (and safer) to oper- 


ate.” 


Prospects pull strings to get 
Miller direct mail piece 


A direct mail piece with a string 
attached makes intriguing promotion 
for Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

The mail piece comes in a regular 
business-size envelope with a red 
thread emerging from a small hole at 
the bottom of the envelope. 

Instructions above the hole say, 
pull here.” When the 
prospect does, the thread rips open 
the envelope and pulls out about 


“To open, 


two feet of promotion—that is, eight 


small slips of paper attached to the 
thread. Each slip illustrates a Miller 
press and gives a reason why the 
prospect should buy the press. 

Enclosed inside the envelope is a 
business reply card. 

The promotional piece was pro- 
duced by the Connelly Organiza- 
tion, Philadelphia 


Ready-made mailer contains 
inspiration, humor 


A ready-made mailing piece 
service has been developed for ad- 
vertisers. 

The mail piece is 54% x 3%” and 
It’s full of 


informational or 


has four pages. short 


inspirational, hu- 
morous such as: 


“Do old 


Many are denied the privilege.” 


messages, 
not resent growing 
Half of the first page and all of 
the 
the 


fourth page are available for 


advertiser's imprint and _ sales 
message. 

The mailing 
developed by Luther A. Kohr En- 


terprises, York, Pa. = 


piece service was 


markets for engineering materials, parts, finishes... 


‘ 


NYLON BELLOWS is heart of an explosion- 


Materials 
& Methods 


ABC—ABP 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


130 Park Avenue, New York 22. N. ¥ 


Materials Selection 
& Use in Product Design 


CRUSTY ANCHOR, ‘shot’ by alert M&M 
editor, helped dramatize a recent article on cor- 
rosion as it affects materials selection. Virtually 
every MGM article on metals, nonmetallics, parts 
and finishes offers helpful information on how to 
reduce corrosion forces. (Photo: Materials & 


Methods. ) 


and-fire suppression device. Bellows compresses 
when temperature rises, fires detonator releasing 
suppressive liquids. More than 25 M&M editorial 
pages a month demonstrate uses of plastics and 
other nonmetallics in product design. (Photo 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 
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While the media serving each market are listed 
in MD&DN, advertisers rely to a great extent 
on the wealth of media “Tell-All” ads to point 
out the advantages of using certain media in 
individual markets. They'll be counting on 
you for the punch line to this market story— 
the sales message describing and dramatizing 
how your medium can serve them. Obviously, 
media-to-serve-the-market rates high in any 


decision on whether to start, extend or cut 


Over 560 pages of current market and media 
data—all the vital working information it 
takes to attract, interest and stimulate market 
advertisers—is already scheduled for the new 
MD&DN. Thousands of interested prospects 
with buying power will be looking to it for 


the story of sales opportunities in your and 
other markets during the next 12 months. Be 
sure they get the full story—not only of your 
market's power, but the marketing power of 
your medium as well, By dramatizing their 
values in a sales message adjacent to your 
market classification in MD&DN—by being 
on hand where market plans begin and when 


back marketing operations. In last year’s issue, 
the sales stories of over 200 business paper 
publishers in MD&DN not only sold markets 
and media individually, but together formed 
a powerful stimulation for business paper 


advertising as a whole. 


market plans begin—you will help insure your 
fullest share of advertising and promotion 


budgets in your market. 





“Schedule planners turn to MD&DN for answers to 7 basic questions 


5, What sources are available for further detailed 
market information on specific products? 


1, What current trends and developments in the in- 
dustry are noteworthy? 

2. What are the basic statistics—plants, location, sales, 
employment, etc.? 

3. What does the industry buy—what products and 
services, and how much? 

4, How does the industry buy—buying standards, and 
factors who specify? 


6, What publications serve the market—basic facts 
about them? 


7. Which publications are best qualified for schedule 
consideration? (These answers are supplied in the 
form of “tell-all” advertisements of publications.) 














Your market story needs a 


reiling most 
Ket story 


In the forthcoming Market Data & Directory 
Number—timed to influence advertising and 
marketing plans as they’re formed for the Fall 
and 1957 programs—we’re telling the story of 
your market in our coverage of 69 major 
markets and 87 sub market classifications. 
MD&DN is The One and Only Place— 


—where advertisers and agencies get in- 
formation on both market characteristics 
and the media serving them 


—where you can tell your medium’s story 
at the time and place market planners are 
considering both prime factors 


—where your sales message reaches and in- 
fluences decisions of those looking for 
information on these 69 major markets 
and 87 sub-markets. 


Industrial Marketing’s MD&DN provides 
seven types of vital information** required 
by every market-and-media planner in agen- 
cies and advertising firms alike. 





More and more each year, market-and-media 
buying teams looking for new sales opportuni- 
ties turn to MD&DN for information that will 
help them evaluate new markets, re-check mar- 
ket potentials, and line up media to carry the 
sales ball. Here in the charts, detailed figures 
and market summaries of this 560-page vol- 
ume, they find the basic and specific informa- 
tion that is vitally important in expanding 
their sales programs. And because this market 
and media information is needed constantly, 
you'll find the contents of MD&DN serving 
and selling these king-size firms with king- 
size budgets almost daily. With over 12,000 
copies at work with major industrial adver- 
tisers and agencies, with each copy getting a 
“going-over” by anywhere from two to 12 in- 
dividuals working on new marketing plans, 
MD&DN is a potent selling tool for swinging 
industrial advertising your way. 
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Sales analysis, too? . . . Or advertising alone? 


TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM... 
Should ad managers work on 


market research and sales analysis? 


The suggestion was presented by IM (Feb., p. 68) that industrial No _ 
advertising managers should not be advertising technicians alone, but 
should spend more time on sales analysis and market research. The Asserts market study methods 
argument was this: too complex for ad manager 


“Advertising, in the industrial field, is aimed at assisting sales 
management and the sales force in their direct selling effort. If that be 
true, then it seems logical that the advertising manager should work 
hardest at the kind of problems that are pressing sales management 
hardest, such as: How will we find our markets—completely, accurate- \ By W. C. MacFarlane 
ly? How should we allocate territories? How many salesmen do we need? — President 
If the advertising manager will take note which of these questions, and ’ “ Minneapolis- 
other broad ones involving marketing, distribution and merchandising, P fem Moline Co 
are most troublesome to his company, and will spend a share of his wen ~Minneapolis 


time and his staff’s time at gathering information and answers, his man- 
® It goes without saying that a good 


Whee ian ; ee , advertising manager cannot in his 
va you think of this idea: ill it work? Or is sales - : : . 

{do you t f Lit sie is sales manage business disregard or underestimate 
ment and the sales department more experienced and better able to 


agement will find him much more useful.” 


the importance of sales analysis and 
handle sales analysis and market research, and therefore should the ad- market research. They provide him 
vertising manager “tend to his knitting,’ and occupy his time strictly with the kind of information he finds 
with problems he knows best—advertising problems? most useful in determing the scope, 

IM asked ten company presidents for their opinions on all this. the intensity, and the type of ad- 
Their replies are presented here. Although most of them are qualified, vertising program that will be most 
we have tried to classify them as signifying yes, no or maybe. It’s a effective for the prevailing condi- 
matter of emphasis and the classifications are strictly the editors’. tions. 
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In one way or another, the adver- 
tising manager has always been con- 
cerned with sales analysis and mar- 
ket research, but within compara- 
tively recent years techniques in 
analyzing sales, in determining mar- 
ket potential and the consumer 
wants and wishes have been so 
greatly developed and refined that 
they are major undertakings in 
themselves. 

The advertising manager is obliged 
to depend on others, who have the 
time and the staff for it, to supply 
such data and facts which he can 
analyze and evaluate so that he can 
determine what kind of advertising 
program should be formulated that 
will effectively assist the sales man- 
ager and the sales force in building 
sales. 

Advertising is one operation or 
division of a sales task force. Its big 
function is to create interest in and 
a desire for a product or service. It 
is no substitute for a salesman, but 
obviously it is vital and indispen- 
sable in paving the way for the sales- 
man. If this is so, the advertising 
manager will have more than his 
share of problems in helping the 
sales force in this way without being 
burdened with such problems as al- 
locating territories, or preparing 
sales statistics. All such information 
is necessary and useful to an ad- 
vertising manager in planning his 
campaign; but unless he also has the 
function of sales direction, his time 
should not be taken up with the 
problem of gathering and compiling 
such information or of determining 
sales territories or the number of 
salesmen that may be needed. 

It is important, however, that 
when such problems or the broad 
ones of marketing, distribution, and 
merchandising are under considera- 
tion, the advertising manager is on 
the team shaping a selling program 


©. NEBkaSea 
MINNESOF a” * 


: . } (3 

® OWA 's th — Toledog An Cleveland 

& ; ox Akron Youngstown 
Fr Wayne ®Conton 


Make a Direct Hit on this 
90-BILLION-DOLLAR 
INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
in M.P.A.... Exclusively! 


Here’s controlled-coverage at 
its best! 100% ‘‘buyer’’ reader- 
ship in the ‘‘World’s Richest Con- 
centration of Industrial Buying 
Power’’! The midwestern P.A.’s 
own.magazine ...M.P.A.! 


Industrial Ratio 
Map of the U. S. 


Area of each state is 
shown in exact ratio to 
the value of its industry. 
Points out where to aim 
your advertising. 


M.P.A. covers 
‘‘The Heart’’! 


Right now there's nearly 100 billion dollars worth of booming industry 
packed into the "Heart of Industrial America.’ Already beyond our 
wildest dreams, it's still growing—fast! Both military and civilian demands are 
sky-rocketing. So, industry continues to blast all-time buying records. Here's 
where your industrial advertising achieves its greatest potential. And here's the 
one and only advertising medium which covers this great “heart'’ with 100% 


‘buyer" circulation. If you can help supply the critical needs of industry, ad- 


vertise in M.P.A. now! 


| 
} 


from the very beginning. With com- 
ee what it is in most fields, Alcoa Wickwire-Spencer Nat’! Screw 
there are so many facets to a selling _ U. S. Steel Roebling’s Torrington _ pate 
a & b. Babcock & Wilcox Standard oil Write for 
program that all developments and Ryerson Tube Turns Cities Service eet Katie 
: : : : Bethlehem Chase Brass American Box ? (Containing 
operations in a sales organization  metouth Bridgeport Robt. Gair PAL thet} 
. A - Spri Scovill Brass Ohio Injector 4 

must be fully understood by all in- Guin American Brass Oakite letterhead 
volved and carefully coordinated. fe 

To sum it all up, the advertising 
manager is definitely concerned with 


sales analysis and market research. 


A few of the ‘‘national’’ advertisers who use over 50% of the space. 


EWALD WES & 
Whether he and his staff should PURCHASING. 
spend more time gathering such in- XeVAL SS 


formation and answers or whether 


639 Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Sates 
Impact 


IN A 


3-PART Package 


CONVENTION 
REPORT 
ISSUE 


® . . « New equipment roundup, 
inseparable link to influencing 
sales with the men who recom- 
mend ond buy foundry equip- 
ment and supplies. 

. will “carry home"’ conven- 
tion developments to 17,000 
foundry buyers who look to 
MODERN CASTINGS for factual 
writeups and valuable technical 
data. . . the permanent history 
of the 60th AFS Castings Con- 
gress and Show. 

. a plus-value for sales and 
future expansion programs re- 
sulting from the interest, con- 
tacts and lasting impressions 
created by Castings Congress. 


Gecaude the three specially 
designed issues of MODERN 
CASTINGS — April, May and 
June—will reach the identical 
audience as the 60th AFS 
Castings Congress and Show, 
the sales life of the Congress 
is automatically extended an 
additional month with each 
issue of the AFS magazine. 


modern 
castings 


is the natural sales companion to the 
AFS Castings Congress and Show. Be 
sure that your company takes full 
ee of the triple sales impact 
coming from the three Official Con- 
vention Numbers. 


modern 
castings 


GOLF AND WOLF ROADS 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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this can be done more efficiently by 
organizations established for that 
purpose will depend on the size of a 
staff needed. 

In our own company, which man- 
ufactures machines and tools for 
farming and industrial uses — in 
number alone the units total well 
over 150 items — we consider such 
information so important that we 
have set up a separate market re- 
search department. Since in any 
program of marketing, distribution, 
and merchandising, the advertising 
manager is certain to have a part, his 
experience and know-how there- 
fore should be fully utilized by sales 
management in formulating, as well 
as in carrying out, a sales program. 


= 


At Perkin-Elmer, ad manager 
is part of sales management 


By Richard S. Perkin 


® In our company the advertising 
manager has traditionally been a 
part of top sales management.. In- 
cluded under his responsibility are 
marketing research, sales promotion 
and public relations as well as the 
general field of advertising. Hence, 
he participates directly with the 
various product line sales managers 
in studying their markets and help- 
ing them organize their sales terri- 
tories and in developing specific 
marketing techniques for each type 
of product 

The advertising manager and each 
of the product-line sales managers 
customarily meet regularly to de- 
velop sales objectives for their vari- 
ous products and then work out 
over-all sales programs covering ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, the pro- 
duction of sales tools in the form of 
printed literature as well as direct 


selling techniques. 


It is our feeling that only through 
a combination of the special knowl- 
edge of both the advertising manager 
and the product-line sales man- 
agers can the most effective selling 
programs be developed. The adver- 
tising manager is a much more effec- 
tive member of the sales team if he 
participates in the general area of 
sales management rather than re- 
stricting himself only to his specific 
field of advertising. 


Yes... 


Ad manager invaluable to sales 
head in collecting sales data 


By George Gorton 


® Kettering said 
that “nothing is 
change.” Certainly in today’s econ- 


many years ago 
constant but 


omy, change is just as inevitable as 
taxes. Constant changes occur in the 
organizational and_ buying 
habits of customer firms which the 
industrial distributor salesmen con- 


setup 


tact, and in the distributor’s sales 
personnel as well. 

The manufacturers’ sales depart- 
ments, with their continuous cus- 
tomer and distributor contacts, are 
usually quite aware of such changes, 
but all too frequently lack the de- 
sire or ability to properly record 
and evaluate them in such a manner 
that their company’s total marketing 
effort can be tailored to fit the new 
and changing conditions. 

The advertising manager, by more 
intimate and frequent contacts with 
the sales force, can be of invaluable 
help in reducing such information 
to the printed page and to the form 
of statistical records. 

Such records, when 
studied by advertising 
can point the need to changes which 
will provide a more effective use 
of the combined sales and advertis- 
ing budget. Cooperating in this way, 
the two departments can function as 
an integrated marketing team, in 


carefully 
and _ sales, 





which both sales and advertising 
manager actually combine in a 
broader sense the responsibilities of 
marketing managers. 


Ad manager's chores depend 
on product and company 


By Avery C. Adams 
President 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh 


= The question is: should an indus- 
trial advertising manager be more 
than an “advertising technician”? 

Much depends, I feel, upon what 
company in what industry we con- 
sider. In the steel business, with 
which I am most familiar, the ad- 
vertising manager must learn as 
much as he can about his company’s 
sales and the problems, policies and 
procedures involved in them. 

Whether or not the advertising 
manager should be involved in al- 
location of sales territories, size of 
the sales staff, the specifics of dis- 
tribution, etc., depends on a number 
of factors. Among them, obviously, 
are: whether or not the company 
has a commercial research or a de- 
velopment division, whether it has 
an adequate sales personnel and ad- 
ministrative division, and to what 
degree sales management has al- 
ready developed the fields you sug- 
gest as proper ones for the advertis- 
ing manager. 

I don’t want to seem to be against 
the idea of having an advertising 
department function as closely as 
possible with allied units of the sales 
department, but I do feel there is 
a danger to broadening the formal 
limits of the advertising manager’s 
field. In most cases, an advertising 
department will have all it can han- 
dle, if it concentrates on production 
of quality advertisements and fully 
merchandises them. Perhaps, the an- 
swer to this can be found by assign- 
ing to a “marketing division” these 
duties you propose for the advertis- 
ing manager. In such a department 
as this, advertising, logically, is a 
vital part. 


Continued on page 138 


Your TOP Engineering Market 


TELL THEM 


The AMERICAN ENGINEER 


reaches 


more Registered Professional Engi- 


AND 
SELL THEM 


neers 
Here is your TOP engineering market 


than any other magazine. 


— 78.4% buy or specify. A mar- 


IN THE 


American 
/ngineer 


ket of influence so extensive that it 
penetrates all 
The Registered Professional 
neer’s counsel is sought on processes, 
methods, equipment and materials 
— from basic research through de- 
sign, development, manufacture or 
construction. In each step his voice is 
DECISIVE in buying or specifying. 


phases of industry. 
Engi- 


The magazine of the Registered Professional Engineer 
CIRCULATION OVER 35,000 — 78.4% BUY OR SPECIFY 





THE READER 








THE MAGAZINE 








His Position... 


Three-fourts of AMERICAN ENGINEER 
readers are in positions of authority — 
either as owners of parents, chief execu- 
tives, department heads or section heads, 
as shown here: 
CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 3%—8,155 
OWNERS OR PARTNERS %—4,480 
SECTION HEADS %—-4,270 
% 
% 


-7%—8,995 


SPECIALISTS (Industrial) —4,130 
OTHER -4,970 


100 %—35,000 


His Earnings... 

A new salary survey of AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER readers substantiates their re- 
sponsible positions, as shown by these fig- 
ures: 

earn more than $18,210 
earn more than’ 11,700 
earn more than 8,460 


10% 
25% 
50% 
He Supervises... 
According to a recent survey, the Regis- 
tered Professional Engineer reader of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER supervises an 
average of: 
9 Engineers 
29 Other workers 
Reach these responsible readers through 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Editorial Content... 


The Registered Professional Engineer read- 
er expects to find in the pages of his mag- 
azine, the AMERICAN ENGINEER, those 
professional articles, features and news, 
that treat non-technical engineering topics 
in the fields of industry, legislation, govern- 
ment, social transition, and economics. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the editorial con- 
tent is devoted to articles by outstanding 
men discussing subjects of current interest 
to the profession. About one-fourth of the 
magazine is devoted to “workshop” pieces. 
That is, practical articles that are im- 
portant to the reader as a professional en- 
gineer and as a businessman. 


Circulation... 

The circulation of over 35,000 (BPA) is 
national with the highest percentage in 
the Middle Atlantic states. The next high- 
est areas are East North Central and South 
Atlantic. During the past ten years cir- 
culation has more than tripled. 


Readership... 


Surveys show that each issue has a high 
readership for regular features and de- 
partments. Also, that each issue has an 
average of 2.27 readers or a total of over 
79,000 readers per issue, 


Advertising lineage UP 186% in two years! 


To help you sell the TOP Engineering Market 


send for: 


(] MARKET AND MEDIA INFORMATION (NIAA) 


_| A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 
(_] INCOME AND SALARY SURVEY 
(_} PRODUCT SURVEY 


ye THIS 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Official Publication 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


1120 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





Use 


From Tomatoes to Toys MEYERCORD 


Decals to 
oa MEYERCORD Sia 
You'll Find #¥ « 


INSTRUCT 


Decal Nameplates 


on almost everything... 


* 


YOUR BRAND 

Meyercord Decals on HERE 
tomatoes? Yes, we make 
specially engineered 
Meyercord Nameplate De- 
cals by the millions for 
every manner of product 

. from edibles to hard 
goods. You’ll find 
Meyercord Decals giving 
added realism and interest 
to children’s toys... from 
baby things to electric 
trains and games for the 
teenager. You'll find 
Meyercord Nameplate De- 
cals on jet plane engines, 
withstanding tremendous 
heat . . . and on jet fuel 
lines, withstanding the in- 
roads of powerful solvents. 
You'll find Meyercord Decal Nameplates on the panels of armed forces 
electronic equipment subjected to every climatic condition. Whether you 
need decal nameplates for highly specialized tasks .. . or highest quality 
decals for normal fast production line applications, we invite you to 
learn why you'll be money, time and satisfaction ahead when you specify 
Meyercord Nameplate Decals. Drop us a note about your nameplate and 
marking problems... we promise you a surprise. 


The Meyercord “Mark It’’ Decal Nameplate Manual 
is yours without cost or obligation . . . write for it 
on your company letterhead—today. 


THE MEYERCORD ae 


5323 W. LAKE ST. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


Many detailed and factual 
market analyses are offered 
by business paper publishers. 
You can get them by referring 
to your /956 


1956 Market Data & 


7 F Market Debs 
gree Number | 1750 mare 


Jose 25. 1095 


cxPANDED 
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In atomic field, management 
is handling market research 


By J. C. Ward, Jr. 


# Vitro Corporation of America, 
although a half century old in some 
phases of its operations, is a growth 
company in its over-all aspect. Even 
though it is one of the few indus- 
trial organizations operating “across- 
the-board” in atomic energy, and is 
often regarded as the oldest in that 
field, it is obvious that atomic ener- 
gy as an industry is of recent origin. 

For that reason the normal aspects 
of advertising so far as they relate 
to marketing, distribution and mer- 
chandising have not been compa- 
rable to those of, say, a merchandis- 
ing firm or an industrial organization 
engaged principally in manufactur- 
ing and selling products for the mass 
market. 

Since we are engaged basically in 
research, development, and engi- 
neering, our problem has_ been 
largely one of generating new prod- 
ucts or operations. In addition a 
large percentage of our services and 
operations are contracted for by 
government agencies, where little 
advertising is involved. 

Our primary concern with adver- 
tising for the past two years has 
been institutional. We have concen- 
trated on selling the Vitro name and 
reputation without attempting to ex- 
plore the detailed sales problems of 
markets and merchandising except 
in a broad approach. Now, however, 
that the primary purpose of estab- 
lishing our name and reputation is 
reasonably well launched, we are 
entering the second phase of our 
advertising in which specific services 
and products are offered to selected, 
special markets. 

In this second phase we have not 
allocated the problems of sales an- 





alysis and market research to adver- 
tising for two reasons. One is that 
such problems are largely special- 
ized by divisions while our adver- 
tising as such is broadly corporate. 
The second is that the very newness 
of such problems in the fast develop- 
ing atomic age doesn’t lend itself 
to the ordinary advertising ap- 
proach. 

We do, however, require our ad- 
vertising, and in fact our over-all 
public relations activity, to be con- 
stantly aware of current sales prob- 
lems and corresponding decisions 
and to cooperate with and reflect all 
sales policies. In our operation we 
have not reached the point where 
ultimate responsibility for sales de- 
cisions can be divided between sales 
and advertising, and perhaps it may 
never come. At the present time our 
selling and marketing problems must 
be the responsibility of senior man- 
agement, and although many worth 
while ideas and suggestions are con- 
tributed by advertising, its position 
in that respect is responsive rather 
than determining. 


Maybe. . 


Ad manager should aid research 
but it’s primarily sales job 


By Paul M. Arnall 
President and 

General Manager 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Cincinnati 


= At Lunkenheimer, sales and ad- 
vertising work together as a “team” 
on all sales, merchandising, sales 
promotion and publicity, including 
sales analysis and market research. 
Whenever our advertising people, 
including our agency, can make a 
“play” that will help win sales, 
they make it. 

Just recently, for example, when 
we were considering a new line of 
valves for entirely new applications 
in markets not tapped by Lunken- 
heimer previously, our sales vice- 
president and sales manager were 
asked to provide market and dis- 
tribution information, sales volume 
figures, estimates of our reasonable 
share, ways to reach potential buy- 


Continued on page 140 








Down to 
Earth... 


RUBBER AGE is a mine of information for every major purchasing 
influence in the $5 Billion rubber goods manufacturing industry. 


For example, shown below, for each major factor of 
purchasing influence, are the titles of pertinent feature 
articles selected from fcur recent consecutive issues: 


@ PLANT MANAGEMENT 

"Symposium on Automation in 
Rubber" 

"Solving Dust Problems in Rubber 
Plants" 

"Is Your Calendering Equipment 
Up-to-Date" 

“Progress in Foamed Latex 

_.--9POnge” _ 


@ RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


“Method of Securing Uniform 
Stress-Strain Results" 


"Testing Rubber at Low Tempera- 
tures" 


"Reference Standard for Natural 
Rubber" 


“Ozone Exposure Vs. Natural! 
Aging Tests’ 


@ PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


3 Pages of Market Reports — 
Monthly 


7 Pages of Chemical Prices — 
Alternate Months 


Regular News Reports of New 
Products, Price Changes, etc. 


® PRODUCTION SUPERVISION 

“How Duck & Goose Decoys are 
Made" 

“Technique for Impregnating 
Leather’ 

"Factors Involved in Urethane 
Foam Formulations" 

“Pure White Compounds from 
Butyl-Silica Mixes" 

"Vulcanizing Rubber with Gamma 
Rays" 

"Reinforcement of Synthetic Rub- 
ber with Silicas’’ 








These indicate the broad, balanced, down-to-earth appeal of RUBBER AGE. 
Considered in conjunction with the many other regular sections and features of 
every issue, they help to explain why RUBBER AGE itself is a major influence 
on rubber men ... why more advertisers and more advertising agencies select 
it to carry more paid advertising than any other rubber journal in the world. 
During 1955, RUBBER AGE carried 826 pages of editorial material, over 12%, 
more than the second paper. In the same period, advertising volume in RUBBER 
AGE was almost 10% greater than the second paper's. It is the only A.B.C. paid 
circulation journal serving the field . . . its circulation shows steady gains... 
and its latest subscription renewal rate is 85.77%! 


If your products have application in the rubber and rub- 
berlike plastics field, you'll find that RUBBER AGE will 
most effectively carry your message to the people who 
have to be sold... to the men of purchasing influence. 


Send today for the free booklet, "Quick Facts About 
Rubber Age and the $5 Billion Rubber Market”. 


RUBBER AGE 


101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Also publishers of the industry's only Directory — the RUBBER RED BOOK. 











1400 UNION TRUST BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 




















our readers strive 
to stop damage 
like this! 


More than a million miles of pipe are 
underground in the United States alone. 
The task of making this pipe last longer 
is one our readers are intensely inter- 
ested in. Take advantage of this con- 
centrated interest. 


your advertising of 
corrosion control 
equipment, coatings, 
materials and processes 
is interesting to 

all our readers 


Take advantage of the unique editorial 
appeal of CORROSION by placing your 
advertising where interest is assured in 
advance. Two pages of editorial material 
to every advertising page give your ads 
a chance to be seen. 


write us today for 
FACTS about CORROSION 


Let us send you our media sheets which 
tell you where our readers are, what 
kind of work they do and what their 
industrial interests are. All our media 
data are in plain language and tables. 
We give you the facts so you can make 
your own decision about advertising 
with us. 


in our TWELFTH YEAR 
of uninterrupted 
growth in PAID 
circulation and 
advertising 


1061 M & M Building, No. 1 Main St. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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ers through salesmen and advertis- 
ing, and other pertinent data. 

As part of their study, our sales 
executives called in our advertising 
people for a thorough discussion of 
the problem. Through the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, trade pub- 
lications and other sources available 
to them, the advertising specialists 
came up with a lot of facts that as- 
sisted in reaching important deci- 
sions and launching the new product 
successfully. 

While Lunkenheimer would not 
shift the responsibility for market 
data, sales analysis and related sales 
functions from our sales executives 
to advertising people, we do feel 
that very great contributions can be 
made by advertising specialists, 
when they are encouraged to help 
with such problems and their con- 
assistance is fully 
knowledged. 


Maybe. . 


Cummins’ ‘team concept’ 
centralizes market research 


structive ac- 


By R. E. Huthsteiner 
President 
Cummins Engine C 


Columbus, Ind. 


= For several years, the advertising, 
market research, sales training and 
market development activities at 
Cummins have been centralized in 
one department under a manager of 
sales development who reports di- 
rectly to the general sales manager. 
In this way, we are able to take 
advantage of the “team” concept in 
seeking adequate solutions to our 
marketing problems. 

Briefly, this is how our program 


| works. Problems related to the mar- 
| keting of our product are referred 


by sales management to the sales 
development department for 


| search, analysis and study. In this | 


way, the various groups concerned 


| with advertising, publicity, market 
research, sales training, and market 


development are able to put their 


re=- | 


Selecciones del 


RAILWAY AGE 


A NEW MAGAZINE — 


quarterly digesting news of 
North American railway equip- 
ment and practices for Latin 
American railway men—a job 
done by no other magazine! 


WITH COMPLETE COVERAGE — 


of every known executive and 
technical officer of every rail- 
way in every Latin American 
nation—over 2,500 all told! 


OF A GROWING MARKET — 


$63 million in 1954, Latin 
American purchases of U. S. 
railway equipment mount stead- 
ily as virtually every nation ex- 
pands its rail system! 


Sell Latin America with 
Selecciones del 


RAILWAY AGE 


—created to insure U. S. equipment- 
makers a growing share of Latin Amer- 
ican railway expansion business. Each 
issue will report all important news of 
locomotives, freight cars, passenger 
cars, shops, track and structures, sig- 
naling and communications, account- 
ing and record-keeping — plus a new 
products section, a product informa- 
tion index including a directory of 
export offices of companies serving 
Latin America .. . all designed to focus 
Latin America’s buying attention on 
U. S. railway products. 


FIRST DIRECT APPROACH 
TO THE ENTIRE LATIN 
AMERICAN RAILWAY 
MARKET IS A NEW 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ALERT 


ADVERTISERS. COPY FOR 
JUNE ISSUE DUE APRIL 12 
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SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
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collective efforts together to arrive 
at recommendations for positive ac- 
tion by sales management. 

The major advantage we see in 
this arrangement is that sales man- 
agement is assured of (1) a compe- 
tent factual study of major sales 
problems from various viewpoints, 
(2) recommendations on which sales 
management may act. Another ad- 
vantage arises from the ability to 
keep the cost of these staff activities 
within economical limits consistent 
with the contribution they can make 
to sales management requirements. 
Finally, the personnel involved are 
constantly stimulated by being able 
to participate and contribute their 
knowledge and abilities toward the 
solution of a great variety of market- 
ing situations and problems. 

Thus, we have an operation estab- 
lished in which the advertising 
group is working concurrently with 
other technical groups to assist sales 
management in arriving at solutions 
to marketing problems. In this way, 
each member of the sales develop- 
ment “team” is able to contribute to 
the solution of marketing problems 
and sales management is able to de- 
vote adequate portions of its time 
to the decision-making and sales 
action activities of the company. 


Some sales managers have no 
time, but should head research 


By R. H. Hammer 
President and 
General Manager 
Globe-Wernicke Co 


Cincinnati 


= The position and staff function of 
the advertising manager may not 
be exactly the same in all com- 
panies. This is true because different 
products require different selling 
technique. There are many products 
that are sold almost entirely by ad- 
vertising which motivates the cus- 
tomer to go to his nearest store and 
buy the product. In these cases you 
might say that the advertising man- 
ager is the most important person 
on the sales staff and should be re- 
sponsible for working on the pres- 

Continued on page 142 
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HOME-MADE" 
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BROKE 
SALES 
RECORDS! 


Mr. X,* who makes tractors for a living, produced his own 
Business Film that broke sales records. He used a new, 
low-cost method that can give YOU, too, the smashing 
sales impact of motion pictures at modest cost. 

The list of company-made pictures is growing rapidly. 
Firms big and small are finding they can use the dynamic 


medium of screen selling at only a fraction of former expense. 


Let our booklet show you how to get 
a sales film the “DO IT YOURSELF” way. 
Send your request to our Customer Relations 


Service. There will be no high-pressure follow up. 


* A client of Telefilm’s 
technical services 


TELEFILM 
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A Leading 16mm Motion Picture Technical Service Since 1938 
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ETROLEUM 
ENGINEERS ARE 
SELECTIVE, 
TOO! 


The petroleum engineer is selec- 
tive. Every tool, every piece of 
equipment and every service that 
goes to make up an oilwell drill- 
ing and production program is 
the product of his careful selec- 
tion and supervision. The petro- 
leum engineer exercises a decisive 
influence on the purchase of tech- 
nical oilfield equipment. 

Put your technical advertising in 
the hands of these technical men 
...the petroleum engineers... 
through their own professional 
publication... JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM TECHNOL- 
OGY. 


Petroleum Engineers are 


educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY 
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sing sales management problems of 
market research, territories, etc. 

However, in the industrial field, 
the picture changes greatly. The ad- 
vertising program is usually aimed 
at attracting prospective buyers, 
gaining initial interest and pro- 
moting the company name and 
brand so that the sales force making 
contact with the customer receives 
a welcome audience and has a full 
opportunity to fit his product to the 
customers’ needs. 

In this situation, we believe that 
the advertising manager must stay 
in his own area and work out the 
kind of advertising programs that 
will leave the most lasting impres- 
sion on the public. 

The sales manager and the sales 
department are the ones who are 
in much better position to handle 
problems of market research, ter- 
ritory allocation, number of sales- 
men, and sales analysis. If the activ- 
ities of a company are of sufficient 
size, a sales manager may have a 
market research expert on his staff, 
and this we heartily recommend. 

Our position as a company in the 
hard goods industrial field is def- 
initely in favor of proper research 
and analysis done either by or under 
the direction of the sales manager. 
We want a good advertising man, 
too, but we want him to stick to his 
advertising. 


= 


Sales analysis close to adman, 
but sales should handle it 


By Ralph J. Kraut 
President and 

General Manager 
Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


= We are at the present time en- 
gaged in a complete reorganization 
of our manufacturing and selling 
efforts, a reorganization dictated by 
our continued growth philosophy 


Under our present plan of opera- 
tions, the newly acquired firms will 
function as divisions of the parent 
company (one previous acquisition 
is already being operated in this 
manner). It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that we should arrange for 
divisional type operation over our 
entire lines in order to retain the 
advantages of small company oper- 
ation while at the same time devel- 
oping the benefits which normally 
accrue to the larger corporations. 
Those functions which can present 
an over-all operating economy and 
efficiency by serving the corporation 
as a whole will be transferred in 
control and operation to the corpo- 
rate level, and they will henceforth 
service the various divisions. 

Research and development, for 
example, if handled in this manner, 
will have a broader financial base 
on which to operate; and the bene- 
fit of developments uncovered by 
research can be distributed to those 
divisions that are in a position to 
benefit. The theory is nothing new to 
industry, and many of the larger 
companies have operated under this 
or similar plans in the past. 

Bear in mind that by industrial 
standards we are a small corpora- 
tion employing less than 2,000 peo- 
ple. Yet, in our own particular field 
of machine tools, we rank relatively 
high in terms of both employment 
and output. We are simply trying 
to increase our stature by adapting 
the methods of the successful larger 
corporations to our own require- 
ments and developing a modus op- 
erandi which will prove both work- 
able and efficient for a small busi- 
ness. 

We are inclined to think of mar- 
ket research as a staff function re- 
porting directly to the executive of- 
ficers of the company; since in our 
opinion, market research as such 
should be concerned primarily with 
the development of new fields of 
endeavor not necessarily related 
directly to current products. The 
market researcher who is a true 
specialist in his own field should 
not be concerned with the every 
day problems of advertising, distri- 
bution, sales promotion, etc., if he 
is to retain a broad outlook on in- 
dustrial development in the world 


which recently resulted in the acqui- 
sition of two additional machine tool today. 
companies. We feel that sales analysis falls 


Published Monthly by Petroleum Branch, 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 

800 Fidelity Union Bidg. ¢ Dallas 1, Texas 
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in a category completely separate 
from market research. This partic- 
ular function may be related closer 
to advertising, and in fact much of 
the data used in the development 
of sales analysis figures may be de- 
rived from surveys’ conducted 
through normal advertising chan- 
nels. Yet, the function itself, in our 
opinion, should not be one of par- 
ticular interest to the advertising 
manager. The sales analyst, as we 
see it, functions more completely 
and effectively as a staff assistant to 
the sales manager, even though he 
may turn to the advertising manager 
for his answers on some of the spe- 
cific problems concerning ratio of 
sales to advertising concentrations, 
percentage of sales due to advertis- 
ing, and the like. 

We contend that the advertising 
function is primarily to promote the 
sale of current products and the 
development of both new and old 
markets for those products. This in- 
cludes not only the promotion of 
new developments in old lines, but 
in our industry is directed to a 
great extent towards making the 
industrial reader aware of the fact 
that equipment which he may be 
currently using can be replaced 
economically by machines of later 
vintage and produce a financial ad- 
vantage to his company over a pe- 
riod of years ahead. 

In conclusion, we retain the rather 
conventional feeling that the hardest 
hitting and most effective operation 
will be the segregation of market 
research, sales analysis, and adver- 
tising with correlation of the efforts 
of the various groups at top man- 
agement level. 


Ad manager must be selective 
in sales problems he tackles 


By John A. Carter 
President 
Oakite Products 


New York 


= How deeply the advertising man- 
ager should become involved with 
sales management and market re- 

Continued on page 144 
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The Man With 
100 TITLES 


AND BILLIONS IN PURCHASING POWER 


He is the man who protects health, property and products 
in Commercial, Institutional and Industrial Buildings. He 
is actually the ‘‘Sanitarian,"’ but his title varies with the 
type of activity he protects. A few of his many titles are 
shown at the left. 


WHAT DOES THE SANITARIAN BUY? Surveys show 
that ‘Modern Sanitation" is read by 15,712 executives 
who supervise sanitation in 126,000 plants. Their direct 
purchases amount to nearly two billion dollars per year. 
Their recommendations account for several billion more. 
Besides buying detergents, soaps, floor compounds 
and coverings for floors and walls, the reader of Modern 
Sanitation is an important factor in the buying of the 
following equipment: 
AIR CONDITIONING 
DRINKING FACILITIES 
FLOOR MACHINES 
LAVATORY EQUIPMENT 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
REFRIGERATION 
RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT 
WASH ROOM EQUIPMENT 


A survey of readers of Modern Sanitation showing the 
annual purchases in more than 20 major product classi- 
fications is available. 


SANITATIO 


A POWELL PUBLICATION 


855 Avenue of Americas, New York 1, N. Y. BRyant 9-0499 








Every business man knows that a COLOR-SOUND MOTION PICTURE is a ter- 
rific sales tool; the only drawback is the price, which is usually staggering. 
But, because | do most of the work myself and because | have no expensive 
overhead, | can bring in your film for a SMALL FRACTION of the current aver- 
age price. My low price includes everything necessary for an excellent qual- 
ity, professional calibre motion picture—script, art work, music, professional 
narrator, as well as all production—a package which | honestly believe can't 
be beat, in either price or quality, by anyone in the country. Let me prove 
it. Write Box 522, c/o INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 480 Lexington Ave., New 


York 17, N.Y. 


FILMS AT/A FRACTION! 
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from 
explosives 


Civil Engineers 
specify or buy 
construction 

materials 


New construction techniques and complex 
processes have greatly extended the respon- 
sibilities of professional Civil Engineers in 
specifying the materials required to execute 
their designs. 


In a new study of 293 Civil Engineers en- 
gaged in all fields of construction, 92% 
reported that they specified or purchased 
up to 41 different types of materials. They 
also indicated preferences for materials and 
installed equipment by brand name. 


This is why it pays to sell the 39,000 pro- 
fessional Civil Engineers who each month 
spend more time reading CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING than any other publication. 


Send for your 
copy of Survey Report #2 for details 


Engineers are educated 
to specify and buy. 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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search problems is an_ interesting 
subject for consideration and no 
doubt the answers will differ with 
the type of material and/or services 
sold and the organizational pattern 
of individual companies. 

In our own company, we maintain 
collaboration 
manager 


between 
and the 
managers of our industrial sales di- 


the closest 
our advertising 


visions. No advertising campaign is 
planned without consultation with 
these sales managers so that the em- 
phasis may be put on those factors 
that it is expected will best meet 
current sales situations. Most repu- 
table trade publications and indus- 
trial magazines are doing an ex- 
cellent job of market research in the 
particular fields they serve. These 
studies and surveys are of great 
value to the advertising manager 
who will use them in their pro- 
grams. These findings and the find- 
ings of our own market research 
department are also the concern of 
our advertising manager so that our 
advertising dollars may be spent on 
those markets that provide the best 
opportunities for sales growth. The 
advertising manager, in consultation 
manager’s 


with the sales 


department, also considers how he 


general 
can slant his advertising to meet 
specific sales problems with specific 
men in specific territories. This par- 
ticularly applies to direct-by-mail 
advertising. 
We do not 


manager should be concerned, ex- 


feel our advertising 


cept as a matter of interest in his 
company’s growth, with such prob- 
lems as number of salesmen needed 
to adequately cover the market, or 
how- 


territory allocations. He is, 


ever, vitally concerned as to the 


manner in which the company’s 


salesmen utilize and benefit from 
the advertising programs and regu- 
larly consults with sales management 
as to ways and means by which the 
salesmen may work to get the great- 
est individual advantage from our 
which, 
when averaged over the number of 


advertising expenditure 
salesmen in our field organization, 
amounts to a sizable sum per man 
to back up his personal selling ef- 
fort . 


APPLIANCE" ;,, 


To effectively SELL to 
this huge GROWTH 


Industry — 


USE the 

ONLY publica- 
tion edited 
exclusively 

for ALL manu- 
facturers of 
ALL appliances! 


HERE is a market 5 TIMES 
as big as it was in 1941 — 
and due to DOUBLE in the 
next decade! 


if YOU make or furnish any of 
these basic materials, compo- 
nent parts, plant equipment or 
services... 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

Plant Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 

Glass Components 

Moulded Rubber Goods 


Insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heat Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hardware and Trim 

Castings and Forgings 

Electrical Components 

Shipping Containers 


. .» for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


Knife Sharpeners 
Lawn Mowers 
Mixers and Blenders 
Radios 

Ranges 
Refrigerators 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 

Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Dryers 
Coffee Makers 
Dehumidifiers 
Dishwashers Roasters 

Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 

Fans Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Hotplates Waffle trons 
Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
lrons Washers, Clothes 
Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


«eYOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and our latest circulation statement. 
WRITE: 


? 


MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
PHONE: STate 2-412! 














CORRUGATED 








Beast sells boxes . . Langston booklet of ad reprints helps customers sell, makes 
customers’ customers chuckle at dinosaur who helps put sales point across 


Inquiries forwarded 


Company doesn't sell 
boxes, but ads do 


= In all of its 54 years, the Samuel 
M. Langston Co., Camden, N. J., 
never has made a corrugated box. 

Yet, for the past year and a half 
the company has been advertising 
and promoting corrugated boxes in- 
tensively. 

This is not because the company 
likes to throw money around. The 
promotion campaign is a service to 
Langston’s customers. 

Langston makes machinery for the 
corrugated container industry, and 
the company believes an industry- 
wide promotion of such containers 
will help its customers and pay off 
for itself. 

Apparently that belief has been 
justified, because the campaign has 
made box-making executives sit up 
and take notice. Some say their 
salesmen are clipping the Langston 
ads. Others ask for reprints of the 
ads. Purchasing agents refer to the 
campaign in seeking better packag- 
ing materials. Designers offer their 
latest containers as candidates for 
potential copy. 


Key to success . . Each ad takes 
a fairly off-beat use of corrugated 
board and tells of the many advan- 
tages that accrued to the user. Such 
ads have prompted many companies 
to write to Langston asking if the 
same or a similar container could 
be adapted to their needs. 

For instance, an ad on a corru- 
gated container for nails brought an 
inquiry from a manufacturer of 
modeling clay. An ad showing in- 
dustrial chain wound on a corru- 
gated spool and shipped in a cor- 
rugated container brought a query 
from one of the larger cable manu- 
facturers. And an ad showing a 
half-ton of plastic granules being 
poured into a huge corrugated con- 
tainer prompted a dairy feed pro- 
ducer to write and inquire if his 
product could be packaged for ship- 
ment in a similar container. 

A Langston executive replies to 
each of these letters, thanking the 
writer for his interest, but pointing 
out the company does not manufac- 
ture corrugated board—only the 


Continued on page 14€ 


Easy, low cost way to 


CAIN IDENTITY 


You'll be amazed 

HOW MUCH ADVERTISING 
a few cents extra buys 

on Thilco packaging papers 


Immediate product identification, more pres- 
tige, more customer appeal — all this pow- 
erful “salesmanship” is yours with Thilco 
DECORATED protective packaging papers. 
You get the lowest cost advertising space 
money can buy — in addition to complete 
functional protection. 


VARIOUS GRADES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS -~- Thilco’s 
wide range of protective papers, in numerous spe- 
cialty grades and treatments, provide unmatched 
waterproof protection, prevention of moisture-vapor 
transmission — grease and oil penetration — or, 
just general decorative packaging. Thilco papers 
are especially adapted to automatic machine wrap- 
ping, bundling, hand wrapping, box coverings and 
bag manufacture. 


INCREASE YOUR SALES — Let Thilco PRINT- 
DECORATED protective papers add selling power 
to your products. Give us complete details on your 
packaging problem; we'll send samples and money- 
saving suggestions similar to your needs — at no 
cost to you, of course 


Thilco FUNCTIONAL papers: 
Asphalted Waterproof Barriers, 
Waxed Moisture-Vapor Borriers 
Glassines and Greaseproofs, 
Polyethylene Treated Papers, 
Specialty Krafts and Specialty 
Bogs 

Write for free Sample Kit. 
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FOR ADVERTISING 


IMPRESSION POWER THAT... 
* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 


has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. 


averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 
men. 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
torial readership research. 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER’S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 
and more dollars than in the 


cations combined. 





REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 


MARKET OUTLINE 
Ds 
BP; 


MODERN NB E) Lay 


RAILROADS 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ADS SELL BOXES.. 
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machines that make it. He suggests 
the inquirer get in touch with a 
box-maker in his vicinity. 

Langston not recommend 
one box-maker over another. That 
wouldn’t be business. The 
company does, however, forward 
photostats of any letters received 
to the box-maker from which the 
information obtained for the 
advertisement. In that way the box- 
maker’s own sales force can follow 
up the lead. 

Ads are prepared by its advertis- 
ing and public relations agency 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia—and 
appear every four weeks in Busi- 
ness Week, They are full page, black 
and white. 

News releases on the same sub- 
jects are distributed to the paper and 
packaging trade publications and to 


does 


good 


was 


business fields where 


there is a potential market. 


papers in 


Humor, too . . Several months ago 
Langston bound a dozen of its 
Business Week ads into a booklet 
entitled “Think First of Corru- 
gated,” after the slogan on its ads. 

To further emphasize the points 
made in each advertisement Lang- 
ston created a humorously sketched 
creature called “dinos corrugatus.” 
Opposite each ad in the booklet, this 
lovable shown going 
through all kinds of acts to demon- 
strate the characteristics of corru- 


monster is 


gated—strong, light, economical, 
shock resistant. 

Langston sent a copy of this book- 
let to about 700 of its customers and 
prospective customers in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

A covering letter offered copies 
of the booklet at cost. Langston al- 


the 


name and address imprinted on the 


so offered to have customer’s 


back cover so the customer could 
use the piece for his own promotion. 
Orders for more then 5,000 of the 


booklets already have been placed. 


So who's selling machinery? . . 
With Langston devoting so much of 
its advertising dollar to promoting 
customers’ products, what has the 
company been doing to keep its own 


Triple threat . . Langston promotes 


wn products with external publication 


t mail piece and 


iblication. 


products before the corrugated con- 
tainer industry? 

One means, of course, is business 
publication advertising, of which 
Langston has a heavy schedule. 

The business publications include 
American Paper Convention Daily, 
BoxBoard Containers, Fibre Con- 
tainers & Paperboard Mills, Lock- 
wood’s Directory, Paper & Paper 
Products Convention Dailies, Paper 
& Pulp Mill Catalogue, Paper In- 
dustry, Paper Mill News, Paper Mill 
News Convention Dailies, Paper 
Trade Journal, Pulp & Paper, Pulp 
& Paper Manual of Canada, Pulp 
& Paper Magazine of Canada and 
Southern Pulp & Paper. 

In January, Langston started a 
campaign, similar to its Business 
Week ad series, in the Economist of 
London, England. 

The company 
triple-threat publication 
called “The Leader,” a 
four-page paper with a newspaper 
format. Stories are well illustrated 
and cover general activities of the 


also puts out a 
external 


Langston 


company, announcements of new 


orders, products, personnel 
sketches and operating hints. Each 
issue also has an editcrial by com- 
pany president Bryant W. Langston. 


new 


The “Leader” is used three ways. 
It’s sent to employes’ homes each 
month along with the company mag- 
azine. It’s used as an insert ad in 
Fibre Containers & Paperboard 
Mills. And it’s sent to executives of 
box-making companies as a direct 
mail piece. 

So Langston not only is doing a 
good job of promoting its custom- 
ers’ products—but also’ is taking 
care of its own. . 
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CHECKLIST 


Do your contracts 
with distributors 
measure up? 


® A checklist of 26 points to con- 
sider when preparing a manufac- 
turer-distributor contract has been 
developed to reduce misunder- 
standings between 
and distributors. 
The checklist is based on a study 
by the Industry Round Table, a 


group of 30 distributors and sales 


manufacturers 


executives of manufacturing com- 
panies, organized by the Associated 
Equipment Distributors. 

The checklist was released at the 
37th of AED, 
national association of construction 
equipment distributors, in Chicago. 
Co-chairmen of the Industry Round 
Table John W. Schoen, 
president and general sales man- 
ager, LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
Co., Peoria, Ill., and J. T. Hatten, 
Hatten Machinery Co., Seattle dis- 
tributor. 


annual convention 


are vice- 


To guide you .. The checklist, 
which was presented as a guide, 
not a requirement, offered these 
points to be considered when pre- 


paring or accepting a contract: 


1. Territory to be worked by a 


distributor on either an exclusive 
or non-exclusive basis and with ex- 


ceptions “spelled out.” 


2. Reservation of rights, if any, 


including federal or state govern- 


mental sales. 


3. Responsibility of distributor 


manufacturer to furnish 
each with 
information on his business. 


and/or 


other current financial 


4. Distributor’s correct use of any 
manufacturer’s trademark. 

5. Provisions for changes in terms 
of contract. 


and 


6. Length of 


visions for renewal. 


contract pro- 


7. Restrictions in regard to re- 


assignment of contract by either 


party. 
8. Stocking requirements, if any, 
including both machines and parts 


9. Manufacturer’s responsibility in 


ntinued on page 148 


ro SELL tue (> 


Knitting. 


: 
InpustRY.....4 
. = 


- 


GU N ona 


(1) CALL YOUR SHOTS... 


@ THE KNITTER is the only magazine 
in the U. S. published exclusively for 
the manufacturers, dyers and finishers of 
hosiery and knitwear 
e@ THE KNITTER covers every mill of 
any importance in the U. S. and Canada 
delivers all its circulation to the 
field you want to sell 
@ THE KNITTER reaches the men who 
do the buying gives you plus 
coverage of key personnel who influence 
buying 


(2) SHOOT MORE OFTEN 
... at lower cost! 


The Knitter's low rates enable you to 
tell your story more often, because you 
don't pay for waste circulation out of 
your field. Ads can be “tailored” to 
specific jobs in ideal surroundings 


If you sell to the 
KNITTING DIVISION only 


THE KNITTER 


is your BEST buy! 





— SPECIAL NOTE! 
If you sell the whole textile field 
COMBINATION RATES 


for Textile Bulletin and the Knitter 
will save you even more. Write us 
for details. 








The KNITTER 
stands alone 
in a field 
of its own! 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE 

NORTH CAROLINA 





S ce 1947 


Clients Keep 
Stealing Our Men 


And we don’t mind a bit. In 
three out of four cases there has 
been more work to do afterward, 
and everyone has benefitted. 


But sometimes we wonder 

if we aren’t running a school 
for technical publicity men 

as well as a business. 


And that leads us to a proposition. 


If you'd like to have us 

train a young man on your staff 
in technical publicity — a 

field as new and specialized as 
it is important to -- sales 
efficiency for your firm — 

we can do so either of two ways: 
(1) right in your office and 
under your nose, or (2) through 
term service with our staff 

in New York and on your work. 


In fact, we'll select, hire, train 
and deliver a new man for you 
if you want it that way. 


Because It's A New Field 


You'll never develop “the 
complete technical newsman” 
under your own wing only. It’s 
too new and intricate a field. 


The techniques of planning and 
programming are many and special. 
Procedures and opportunities 

are far more varied than most 
industrial marketers suspect. And 
learning to “think like the 
business paper editor” isn’t 
accomplished at your plant. 


And, Harry W. Smith Incorporated 
is the pioneer and oldest firm in 
free-standing technical newswork 
for strictly sales promotion 
purposes. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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CONTRACT CHECKLIST .. 


continued from p. 147 


accepting orders and responsibility 
for making deliveries after receipt 
of order from distributor. 


10. Facility requirements of dis- 
tributor as to both field service 
(including delivery) and shop serv- 
ice. 


11. Commitment on part of dis- 
tributor to conscientiously service 
the territory assigned. 


12. Requirements of distributor, if 
any, to periodically furnish manu- 
facturer with inventory of all ma- 
chines and parts in his stock. 

13. Requirements of distributor for 
proper displaying and storage of 
machines and parts. 


14. Distributor’s 
pay taxes on equipment purchased 


responsibility to 


for stock and/or resale. 


15. Responsibility of all parties as 


to insurance coverage on equip- 
ment, parts and supplies. 


16. Necessary arrangements to be 
made prior to return of machines 
or parts to manufacturer by dis- 
tributor for credit. 


17. Obsolete and slow moving parts 
policy, if any. 


18. Dealer discounts and/or com- 
missions and terms of payment for 
both machines and parts. 


19. Arrangements, if any, for divi- 
commissions 
more 


sion of discounts or 
between distributors when 
than one territory is involved in 


a sale. 


20. Sales aids and advertising to be 
furnished by manufacturer and 
distributor’s responsibilities in the 
use of same. 


21. Responsibility of distributor to 
furnish manufacturer with informa- 
tion as to sales made and prospects 
for future sales. 


22. Full description of manufac- 
turer’s warranty and responsibili- 
ties of both manufacturer and dis- 
tributor in administering same. 


23. Restrictions on authority of dis- 
tributor to make guarantees or com- 


Continued on page 149 


INQUIRIES 


ARE A WONDERFUL THING 
. 


(a) They Come from 
Good Prospects 


(b) They Don’t Cost too 
Much to Secure 


is pulling over 


INQUIRIES 
per month 


as follows: 
ee | 
Contractors . 17.2% 
Superintendents . 11.8% 
Foremen _. ..... 10% 
Purchasing Agents . 1.4% 
Miscellaneous __... .... 16% 
Geologists & Chemists... 3.6% 
Officials... : 6.5% 
0. E. M's. cach ce 


LOW COST: 


Six insertions of a 1/9 page unit 
total only $720, and make 200,- 
000 reader impressions. Thus ad- 
vertisers benefit not only from a 
low cost per unit, but an amaz- 
ingly low cost per 1,000 readers 

. . possible because we have the 
lowest rates and highest circulation 
to the right people. 


eiipinen 


The Magazine of 
PETROCHANICS 


FOR 
e DRILLING e PRODUCING 
e FIELD PROCESSING 
e@ PIPELINE @ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


Published Monthly by 


THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 








CONTRACT CHECKLIST. . 


continued from p. 148 


mitments without manufacturer’s 


consent. 


24. Proper handling of claims for 
damaged goods. 


25. When appointment is effected. 
Arrangements, if any, to transfer 
stock from former distributor and 
for disposition of unexpired war- 
ranties in the territory. 


26. How “termination” is to be 
effected. Arrangements, if any, for 
transfer of stock or return of same 
to manufacturer and for disposition 
of unexpired warranties. 


Spell it out. . The Industry Round 
Table said that the 26 points “prob- 
ably are settled in a satisfactory 
manner in the majority of cases, 
but it is certainly true that mis- 
understandings arise where the 
clauses are not clearly defined and 
clearly spelled out. 

“A clear understanding of what 
the manufacturer expects of the dis- 
tributor and what the distributor 
expects of the manufacturer and a 
fulfillment of their respective ob- 
ligations will go a long way toward 
perpetuating the manufacturer-dis- 
tributor relationship.” a 


McGraw-Hill‘'s gross income 
in 1955 tops $76,000,000 


® NEW yorK—McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. reports its gross income 
for 1955 was $76,653,353, compared 
with 1954’s $70,017,913. Net after 
taxes in 1955 was $6,283,951, com- 
pared with $5,924,300 in 1954. 


‘Farm Power’ bows in farm 
electrification field 


® ITHACA, N, Yy.—Farm Power is the 
name of a new publication covering 
the use of electric power on farms. 
The first issue of the new monthly 
business paper was published in 
January. 

Farm Power succeeds the publi- 
cation Co-op Power, which has 
been discontinued by the publishers, 
Roy H. Park, Inc. The new publi- 
cation has succeeded to Co-op 


Power’s membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation. 

One-time, black-and-white page 
rate for the new publication is 
$165. + 


Veteran space salesman 
Benjamin G. Oman dies 


® EVANSTON, ILL.—Benjamin G. 
Oman, 73, who sold advertising 
space for more than 50 years, died 
Jan. 28. His last position was as 
midwestern manager of National En- 
gineer. 


EXPERT ADVICE 


Calls SIC good but 
only if you use 
it the right way 





= NEW yorK—Perfections and im- 
perfections, use and misuse of the 
government’s Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) in industrial 
marketing were cataloged by a four- 
speaker panel at the annual mid- 
winter conference of the American 
Marketing Association. 

Nathaniel R. Kidder, vice-presi- 
dent, Technical Marketing Associ- 
ates, Concord, Mass., said, “To un- 
derstand why we use an industrial 
classification system, we must ex- 
amine the motivations of the in- 
dustrial buyer.” 

The industrial buyer buys things 
that help him to solve his produc- 
tion, distribution, control or de- 
velopment problems, Mr. Kidder 
said, and an industrial classification 
system is used to determine which 
industrial plants are in the market, 
where they are and the best ap- 
proach to use in selling to them. 

N. R. Ladabouche, market re- 
search director of Steel, said the 
greatest usefulness of the SIC to the 
industrial marketer cannot be 
realized until he has geared his in- 
ternal information to this system. 
Some situations in which the SIC 
can play a key role, he said, in- 
clude: 
® Determining new plant location. 
@ Determining sales potentials. 
® Determining sales quotas and 
compensation for salesmen and dis- 
tributors. 

@ Allocating advertising budgets: by 
industries. 


Continued on page 153 








TALK ABOUT 


~ 


“PIPELINES” 


to the 


INSIDE..... 


If you’re looking for a direct pipe- 
line to get your sales story to’ the 
places where it counts — on the in- 
side of the ceramic field, your obvious 


choice is the CERAMIC BULLETIN. 
The BULLETIN, as the official organ 


of the American Ceramic Society, is 
not only the most widely read ceramic 
publication at all levels of the it- 
dustry, but is recognized as the out- 
standing source of authoritative, up- 
to-date ceramic, industrial and_tech- 
nical information. 


Because of its wealth of sound in- 
formation, every issue of the CB be- 
comes a reference work to be checked 
and rechecked . . . read and reread 

. passed on from one department 
head to the next. It’s this plus value 
that means added readership, added 
impact to your sales story .. . real 
penetration 


® Pulletin 


We'll be happy to discuss CERAMIC 
BULLETIN advertising with you in 
complete detail. 


Write today for a detailed analysis of 
Ceramic Bulletin’s complete coverage 
of the $4 billion ceramic market. 


eramic 
ulletin 
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® Companies that sell to industry 
spend millions of dollars yearly on 
advertising and promotion. Yet 
many a company’s most important 
representative its product is 
packaged as though the company 
were ashamed of it. 

Fortunately, 
up to that fact. 

Many companies 


industry is waking 
manufacturers 
of chemicals, industrial equipment, 
building materials and metal prod- 
ucts have found that well-de- 
signed packaging, trade-marks, let- 
terheads, tags and signs can be ef- 
fective media for building customer 
good will and favorable recognition. 


Pride and enthusiasm . . Good 
packaging can gain millions of fa- 
vorable impressions, because every 
industrial product is seen and 
handled many times before it reaches 
its final destination. 

Here are some of the advantages 
of attractive packaging: 
> Production and shipping personnel 
take greater care and pride in pack- 
ing and handling products in smart, 
clean-looking packages. 
> Salesmen are given incentive to 
try more imaginative selling efforts. 
> Distinctive, new 
stimulate advertising and sales pro- 


packages often 
motion materials keyed to the new 
packaging program. 

Those are things that happen in- 
side the company. But that’s just 
the beginning. 

As the product travels from the 
shipping platform along highways 


Industrial Marketing 


Package question 


Are you ashamed 
of your product? 


By Gerald Stahl * Indust: 


and rail lines, as it is trans-shipped 
in warehouses and as it appears in 
distributors’ showrooms, its packag- 
ing can create an impression on 
every person that sees it. 

A product with a nondescript 
package is, at best, not seen at all. 
More often it will create a poor im- 
pression. But packaging and identi- 
fication that give a coordinated im- 
pression of strength and character 
will lend that 
manufacturer as it goes along. 


personality to the 


Coordinated packaging and prod- 
uct identity favorably impress job- 
bers and distributors. The distribu- 
tor, walking through his warehouse, 
has his attention drawn to a well- 
packaged line of products that is easy 
to see and identify. If packages look 
old-fashioned or have identification 
that is hard to read, they are bound 
to create petty annoyances and irri- 
tations, no matter how securely they 
may protect the product 


What the customer thinks . . 
The customer’s purchasing agent, as 
he walks through his company’s 
warehouse, quickly spots 


well-packaged 


plant or 
products that look 
and properly identified. To him, that 
means that the manufacturer takes 
pride in his product and is interested 
in the customer’s good will and in 
making the customer’s job easier. 

The same thing goes for cus- 
tomers’ production personnel. They 
tend to find less fault with well- 
packaged products 

Each package, tag or trade-mark 
is, in effect, an ambassador for the 
company. No company would toler- 
ate sales personnel who were crude 
or ‘indifferent, or advertising that 
looked old-fashioned. Yet poorly de- 


signed packaging frequently creates 
such undesirable effects. 


An example .. America has been 
conditioned to expect good appear- 
ance and attractive style. As a re- 
sult, top management of many in- 
dustrial companies are taking a new 
look at their packaging and com- 
pany identification. There is a new 
awareness that packaging deserves 
just as serious attention from man- 
agement as advertising and public 
relations. 

A typical example of this “new 
look” in industrial packaging and 
company identification is the pro- 
gram undertaken by Behr-Manning 
Corp., Troy, N. Y., manufacturer of 
abrasives, adhesives and pressure 
sensitive tapes. 

The company’s management 
realized that Behr-Manning pack- 
aging wasn’t doing its job and de- 
cided to re-examine the whole pack- 
aging and identification program. 

A committee made up of the gen- 
eral sales manager, sales promotion 
manager, advertising manager, the 
company’s advertising agency rep- 
resentative and a package design 
consultant was formed to plan and 
guide a program aimed at the grad- 
ual improvement of all packaging, 
the company logotype, catalogs, 
sales promotional material and deal- 
er aids. 

The committee found that the ex- 
isting material contained some ex- 
cellent elements for effective com- 
pany identification. The established 
company colors were blue and yel- 
low. A diamond motif, along with a 
stylized bear, had long been estab- 
lished as elements of the company’s 
visual identification. 





In their application, however, 
these elements were poorly organ- 
ized. The result was confusion, rath- 
er than good identification. 

The committee set up a schedule 
for the redesign of the packaging 
for each of the company’s product 
groups, and went to work. 

The blue and yellow company 
colors were retained, but they were 
brightened and intensified for great- 
er contrast and visibility. The dia- 
mond pattern was kept, too, but it 
was simplified so as to make product 
identification easier. 

The bear’s head was slightly modi- 
fied so that it kept its pleasing per- 
sonality, but its drawing and char- 
acter were improved. Then the bear’s 
head was incorporated within the 
Behr-Manning diamond to consoli- 
date the two company symbols into 
one easily recognizable form. 


Sells whole line . . The new de- 
sign theme was simple, yet dis- 
tinctive. And it was received en- 
thusiastically by customers. 

The theme was carried out in 
packages for all the company’s 
products and in publication ads, 
catalogs, sales promotional material 
and dealer aids. 

This coordinated packaging and 
company identification program now 
is constantly at work building recog- 
nition and good will. And each Behr- 
Manning package not only sells it- 
self but also helps sell all of the 
many other products in the com- 
pany’s line. e 
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Changes for the better . . Pictures 
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marks looked before 


Before and after .. Old Behr-Manning packa 


New package consolidated good elements for 








marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
~ «+A COMPETITOR’S RECENT SURVEY SAYS SO circle the numbers of the items you 

J \ want on the reply card on the yellow 

insert and drop the card in the mail. 

Industrial Marketing will pass your 

requests on to the publisher or sup- 
Unbiased readership surveys offer proof beyond any plier who offers the material. 

doubt . . . plumbing, heating and air conditioning con- 

301/Circle on Readers 


: i : Frozen food industry 
magazine! And their interest, growing each year, means has “neglected” institutions 


tractors pay more attention to PHB than to any other 


The mass-feeding institutions industry 


an unmatched advertising opportunity for you. If you Binns ‘ : 

has bee ie sted as a prime market 
haven’t seen the several surveys of readership in the by manufacturers and distributors of fr 
plumbing and heating field which PHB has reported, wecaentusoar manele 


iwtHane Mr ata *hicaa 
Institutions Magazine hicag 


please ask for them. Pointing out that in frozen fruits alone, 


proauction 


1 pamphlet issued 


As the news magazine of its industry, PHB delivers to 
readers each month a magazine packed with facts and 
ideas essential to business growth. And, because it works 
for the men who do the big bulk of the work in the 
industry, PHB works for you as the most reliable and 
effective full-service advertising medium in the plumb- 
ing, heating and air conditioning field. 








PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


130 EAST 59th STREET . NEW YORK 22 asiltir Cie ees re Ms 


Plaza 3-9177 | Seedmen’s Digest issues 
market and media file 
A 2-page market and medi 





TRADE ASSOCIATIONS OFFER = , pub at atest " 


| INVALUABLE SERVICE on UNFAMILIAR pe by | ndustry. 
MARKETING PROBLEMS 2 =/ fi 303/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


How to make your 
telephone sell for you 
Reprinted from a 3-part series of articles 


that originally appeared in The American 
Salesman, a booklet, "49 Ways to Make 
the Telephone Sell for You,” has been 

red by the Institute of Business Re 


h, Evansville, Ind 


182 /in du 





304/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet describes publisher’s 
activities and services 

An illustrated 32-page booklet, “This is 
McGraw-Hill,” has been issued by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
outlining the widespread activities of that 
publishing house. Describing 31 domestic 
and 11 export publications issued by the 
company, the booklet also discusses mar- 
keting and advertising services made 
available by McGraw-Hill, and devotes 
space to the activities of subsidiary and 
associated companies. 


305/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
List of distributors 
in the welding field 

Available from Industry & Welding, 
Cleveland, is the 1956 edition of “Distribu- 
tors in the Welding Field,” which speci- 
fies, both alphabetically and geographi- 
cally, distributors who handle welding, 
cutting, brazing and auxiliary equipment 
and supplies. 


306/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
America’s lowest cost 
advertising medium 

The shipping container is “America’s 
lowest cost advertising medium,” says 
Stone Container Corp., Chicago, in a 
booklet, “Advertising on Containers.” A 
section of the book is devoted to a list 
of “do’s and don'ts” for preparing effec 
tive container advertising, while another 
reproduces photographs of sales floor 
areas illustrating the influence of container 
advertising. 


307/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Eighth annual data book 


of metalworking facts and figures 
Steel, Cleveland, has issued its eighth 


annual report on metalworking facts and 
figures. A 48-page booklet, with many 
charts, this 1956 edition is designed to 
present essential statistics on production, 
sales, labor, prices and earnings in the 
world’s biggest industry. 





marketing 
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308/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Automotive ‘after-market’ 
seen on rise during 1956 
Accessories, replacements, tools, equip- 
ment and other products connected with 
the automotive “aftermarket” will experi- 
ence increased sales volume during the 
current year, according to an analysis 
prepared by Peter B. B. Andrews, mar- 
keting and sales analyst for Stanley Pub- 
lications, Chicago, publishers of Jobber 
Product News. 


309/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report on aviation 
plants and facilities 

A 32-page report, including a complete 
listing of all manufacturing plants, re- 
search facilities and wind tunnel instal- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


5603 


© Send for these free selling tools 


lations comprising the aviation industry, 
has been prepared by Aeronautical En- 
gineering Review, New York. 


310/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Verbal sales promotion 
on do-it-yourself basis 

“Modern Merchandising with Message 
Repeater” is the title of a promotion piece 
issued by Mohawk Business Machines 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. The booklet de 
scribes the operation of a compact mag- 
netic tape recorder which can be used 
by retail merchants, factory superintend- 
ents, industrial exhibits and others to 
record and repeatedly broadcast promo- 
tional or other messages to consumers, 
plant workers or sales prospects. 


*& Please print or type information below 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Bec. 94.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Il. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, IL 
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continued from previous page 


311/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
1955 Putman awards 
in booklet form 

The 10 winners of the 1955 Putman 
Awards are the subjects of a full dis- 
cussion in a 48-page publication issued 
by the donors of the prizes, Putman Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. Each section is illus- 
trated with photographs of the advertising 
personnel responsible for the winning en- 
try, and contains material about the prob- 
lem faced by the advertiser, the job as- 
signed to advertising and the methods 
employed to solve the problem and carry 
out the assignment. 


312/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Forest Products Journal 
issues market and media file 
Following NIAA publishers’ presenia- 
tion standards is this 1956 market and 
media file issued by Forest Products Jour- 
nal, Madison, Wis, Official magazine of 
the Forest Products Research Society, the 
publication has gone into a monthly sched- 
ule as of the first of this year. 


313/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Data about painting and 
decorating contractors in Canada 

A study of Canadian painting and 
decorating contractors — the material they 
buy, how and where they buy, what 
they want from their suppliers, etc. — 
has been published by Painting & Deco- 
rating Contractor, Toronto. 


319/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Data about paint and 
wallpaper stores in Canada 
A similar study to the above, this one 


concerned with retail and wholesale paint 
and wallpaper stores in Canada, has 
also been issued by Painting and Deco- 
rating Contractor, Toronto. 


314/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Primer of business paper 
publishing philosophy 

Col. Willard Chevalier, vice-president 
and executive assistant to the president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., is the author 
of “The Place, Function, and Values of 
the Business Press in the American Econ- 
omy.” The booklet, issued by McGraw- 
Hill, explains the importance of the busi- 
ness press and industrial advertising in 
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serviced beyond June 15, 1956 


building the American economy today, 
and is “designed as a primer of the 
basic philosophy in business magazine 
publishing.” 


315/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Facts, figures and theory 
about the boating industry 

A 32-page booklet, consisting of ma- 
terial reprinted from a recent issue, is 
available from The Boating Industry, St. 
Joseph, Mich. In addition to marketing 
statistics about boats and supplies, ma- 
terial on boat financing and merchandis- 
ing and a digest of state laws pertaining 
to pleasure boats, the booklet includes an 
article by Dr. Ernest Dichter, president 
of the Institute for Motivational Research, 
on “Why Do They Buy Boats?” 


316/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Fortune issues catalog 
of its research articles 

A catalog of all advertising and cir- 
culation research reports that have been 
published by Fortune, New York, in re 
cent years has been compiled by that 
publication. The 20-page booklet is ar- 
ranged in five cross-indexed sections: ad- 
vertising and editorial content, advertising 
and magazine readership, characteristics 
of Fortune subscribers, industrial purchas- 
ing studies, and studies of industrial mar- 
kets. 


317/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Rubber industry leaders 
see new sales records in 1956 
Rubber Age, New York, has made 
available a reprint of a special eight- 
page report appearing in its January 
issue, in which leading members of the 
rubber goods manufacturing industry pre- 
dict a sales volume of around $6 billion 
this year. Entitled “Review and Preview,” 
the report presents statements by com- 
pany heads for each of the principal 
branches of the rubber industry. 


318/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Increase in freight handling 
equipment sales foreseen 

Peter B. B. Andrews, marketing and 
sales analyst for Transportation Supply 
News, Chicago, has prepared a four- 
page report indicating a 10% increase 
during 1956 for the freight handling 
equipment market. Issued by Stanley Pub- 
lcations, Chicago, the study calls the 
freight handling industry a “minimum $2 
billion market,” and indicates that it is 
still growing. 
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® Selecting business papers for ad- 
vertising schedules. 

“The industry approach to the al- 
location of the advertising budget 
would seem to be the most ap- 
plicable because the basic method 
used to reach the market — the 
business paper press—-is also or- 
ganized for the most part on an in- 
dustry basis,” he said. 

The use of SIC in selecting busi- 
ness papers for advertising sched- 
ules, he said, “makes it possible to 
match the circulation coverage de- 
sired by SIC industries with the 
circulation of any given publication 
which is also presented on an SIC 
basis.” 

Ludwig S. Hellborn, secretary of 
the business research staff of Gen- 
eral Motors, Washington, D.C., said 
difficulties arise when the SIC is 
used for something it wasn’t de- 
signed for. It is not for classifying 
industrial products but industrial es- 
tablishments or plants. 

“A problem arises every time an 
establishment turns out products 
which fall into more than one prod- 
uct category, or industry,” he said. 
“If this multi-product establishment 
is found to belong to the nails and 
spikes industry, the general estab- 
lishment data for this industry will 
obviously be overstated by data 
pertaining to the wire fencing pro- 
duction of that establishment. Si- 
multaneously, the wire drawing 
industry data will be understated 
by the same data which have been 
put into the nails and spikes in- 
dustry.” 

“For some types of economic or 
statistical analysis that may not be 
too objectionable,” Mr. Hellborn 
said. “However, from the point of 
view of the industrial marketing 
and advertising professions, it can be 
a very serious thing.” 

Dr. Robert W. Burgess, director 
of the Bureau of the Census, pointed 
out that the viewpoint of the bureau 
is not controlled by any one use of 
its results, but reflects the principle 
of greatest value for all users. 

The principal uses may be divided 
between uses by labor and business; 
uses by government in administra- 
tive fields, defense and broad eco- 


Continued on page 154 


Sold:1,461 Trailers 
in 60-day period, 
says... 
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WS) Ads Make 3 Big Payloads! 


Notice how Fruehauf Trailer Company (like many other Wall 
Street Journal advertisers) gets a triple response! 

First, Journal ads produce inquiries in volume—and from 
willing-and-able prospects. 

Second, Journal ads help complete the sale. 

And third, Journal ads light a spark for the advertiser’s own 
sales staff 

What an advertising medium! 


Circulation: 376,426 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 

Published at 44 Broad St AL 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
911 Young St 415 Bush St 
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MORE TOP BUYING 


POWER COVERAGE 


FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 








[] See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains: 


Total Paid = UP 20.2% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 31.3% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, 
ooden Container Mfrs. UP 50.9% 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 
Planing Mills . UP 19.3% 
Furniture, Fixture and 
Cabinet Mfrs. 
Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., 
Large Industrial Plants 
with Woodworking Shops 
Renewal Percentage 


UP 18.4%, 


UP 31.6% 
UP 14.39 


(November 1952 to date) 


TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this multi-bil 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it’ editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and produc- 
tion men — the men who make the buy- 
ing decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask 


our advertisers! 


0) Ask for analysis showing low cost per 
thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


= wooo 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 
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NEWS... 


continued from page 153 


nomic planning; uses by research 
organizations and university econo- 
mists, and uses by the general pub- 
lic, he said. 

“In some particular cases a change 
desirable from the sales point of 
view may prove on analysis to be 
undesirable from the point of view 
of other uses,’ Dr. Burgess said 

He summarized these four prin- 
ciples of revision and use of SIC by 
industry: 
>» Since the present SIC represents 
the culmination of a long series of 
revisions and adjustments of group- 
ings, starting in 1810, changes which 
radically alter the assignment of 
large groupings of products should 
be made only after analysis of vari- 
ous points of view and careful 
weighing of arguments pro and con. 
>» Instances of unsound inferences 
from tabulations based on the pres- 
ent SIC should be analyzed to see 
if a more careful explanation of the 
basis used, or a more discriminating 
use of the explanations, 
would overcome the difficulty. 
> Instances of inadequacy of pres- 
ent tabulations may be cured by 
supple- 


present 


collecting and _ publishing 
mentary information. Such supple- 
mentary information may ultimate- 
ly result in expansion of present 
reports, or merely be made avail- 
able informally. 

>» Anyone using SIC or tabulations 
based on this classification, for a 
should make 


particular purpose, 


such consolidation or modification 
as will help to make it more suitable 


for the desired use 


Chirurg again offers $1,500 
fellowship at Harvard 
MASS.—The Harvard 
School of 


Administration has an- 


® CAMBRIDGE, 
University Graduate 
Business 
nounced that James Thomas Chirurg 
Co., Boston, is $1,500 


provide training in 


offering a 
fellowship to 
business administration to an out- 
standing first year graduate student 
who plans to seek a career in ad- 
vertising. 

Residents of any part of the 
United States or its territories may 
apply for the fellowship. 5 


Advertiser changes 


J. Robert Sansom . . former distributor 
alesman, Carboloy Dept., General Electric 
has been named manager of dis 
sales, Dexion Div., Acme Steel 

Chicag 
Clayton A. Stahlka . . former advertising 
manager rison Steel Products, Buffalo, 


director of ad- 


non, 


Dean Randall . . 
has been named ad- 
tising manager 
the Minneapolis 
ons of Minne 
Honeywell 
He 
riy was assist 
tising man- 
Randall 


D. Thomas Kennedy . . was named sales 
motion manager, Robertson Photo-Me 
shicag a newly created 
r duties of advertising 
assumed by Edward C. 


1dvertising depart 


Donald J. Vala . 
sales data and sales 
man 
pneumatic tools, has 
sing manager. 


Robert E, Krueger . . former sales manager 


Unitek Corp., was marketing man 
Berkeley, Cal. 


J computers 


management 


yhicago manufacturer of 
>quipment, has made the fol 
intments: John H. Hamline has 
>s administration manager, 

le will be succeeded as 
nanager by Ray B. 

ns former position as 

ints sales manager will be 


ill A. Hedman, former product 


taken by W 


"ess mar 


Magnesium Co. of America . . has an- 

iced the following changes in its sales 
ent: Dennis E. Harvey to vice-pres 
jent and general sales manager; Am- 
brose L. Duggan to assistant general sales 
R. L. McKee to sales manager 


Gordon Ramer to man 





ager of direct sales, Materials Handling 
Div.; W. R. Gow to manager of dealer 


sales, Materials Handling Div., and George . ; : a What does the future hold 


H. Bouton to salés manager, Tobey Alu- | : ‘ 
minum Div. for Y OUR business ? 


Merrill C. Wilcox . . was named advertis- 
ing manager, Wales-Strippit Corp., North 
Tonowanda, N.Y. manufacturer of punch- : 
ing and notching equipment. He has been | ‘ : = S. D. Warren speaks to you this 
month about growth potentials — in 
terms of your own business. 

[ z ies Be sure to read this message in its 
Dick Almy . . former advertising manager, ; : : entirety. You'll find it in U. S. News 
Colt’'s Mfg. Co., has been named advertis- ' 8 : & World Report for March 16, The 

: Saturday Evening Post for March 17, 


: , a 5 BY ’ : : : and Business Week for March 17. 
Standard Mfg. Corp., Hamden, Conn. oy . 3 S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., 


with the company a year. 


ing and sales promotion manager, High 
maker of deep hole drills. ' — 4 e Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


Leo J. Walker . . former financial analyst, 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., has joined Mc- 
Bee Co., Div. of Royal McBee Corp., 
Athens, O. maker of accounting machines 
and printed forms, as market analyst. 


Louis H. Niemann . . has been named 
equipment sales manager, CBS-Hytron, 





mae 


Lea 
ae ‘ sine 
Div. of Columbia Broadcasting Sys {merica® Be to im 


ween 


— 


tem, Danvers, Mass. He was formerly 
eastern district sales manager for the elec 


tronics manufacturer. 


John M. Morton . . former assistant ad 
vertising manager, Viking Air Products, 
Cleveland, was appointed advertising 
manager, 


Edward G. Jepson . . former assistant mer- 
chandising director, Specialty Salesman 
magazine, has joined C. A. Dunham Co. 
Chicago manufacturer of heating and cool 
ing equipment, as advertising manager. 


O. A. Reiter .. has been named sales 

promotion and advertising manager, Cleve- | , : : : 
land Fuel Equipment Co. He formerly | 2 : —* : OL RK 
headed his own agency, Reiter & As- | * xan lt What does 


sociates. 


A. Clark Daugherty .. formerly market tations want 
research manager, Rockwell Mfg. Co., | : Le vey _ eet eo make of A Good Print 
Pittsburgh, has been named assistant tc “43 eS ; 

the president. He wili continue to super 

vise market research and public relations 


and also will take on additional duties. 


Ralph Najarian . . former assistant adver 
tising manager, Schering Corp., Bloomfield, 
N. J., has been named head of the 
domestic advertising department of Scher 


ing’s advertising department division. wp 


ach and Sell ‘ 


ed Pieces Li 


4. It 


Print 
Robert D. Lipson . . former assistant sales 
promotion manager, Bell & Howell Co., 
Chicago, has been promoted to 


promotion manager. 





John D. Benedito .. has been named 
general manager, Bakelite Co., New York 


n 
ding i 


printed ndusty 


the plastics division of Union Carbide & 


that are oF 
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PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 


WORLD-WIDE QUARTERLY 
REFERENCE OF THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


@ Reaches Men of the 5 Major 
Divisions of the Petroleum Industry 


®@ With 30,000 Additional Readers— 
Attracted by Editorial Service 
and P.E.’s Long Active Life 


The operating men of the five major divi- 
sions of the petroleum industry — producing, 
drilling, pipe lining, natural gasoline, refining 
—make up the audience served by PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT. The oil industry’s most influen- 
tial specifying and buying group, these men 
are responsible for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 90% of all petroleum equipment in 
use. Built from lists supplied by the oil com- 
panies themselves, PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT’Ss 
distribution enables you to reach selected engi- 
neers, superintendents, purchasing agents. 
foremen, tool pushers and drillers. 


PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT presents news 
of products, literature, and personnel in 
a way that invites response. More than 
3,000 certified, quality inquiries are re- 
ceived from every issue — representing 
action from a substantial part of the cir- 
culation. 


30,000 additional readers 


In a 1955 readership survey, domestic 
readers were asked, “How many other of your 
associates read your copy?” Of the 943 usable 
replies received, 719 readers stated that their 
copies were read by others in management, 
subordinate or other groups in their organiza- 
tions. This extra readership gives PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT an estimated average of 4.7 
readers per copy—providing its intensive pene- 
tration throughout the petroleum industry . . . 
a “bonus” audience because P.E. rates are 
based on its 12,000 world-wide distribation. 
Send for the 1956 Media Data File for com- 
plete information on PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT, 
the world-wide quarterly reference publica- 
tion of the petroleum industry. 

Published by 
PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


in association with 
ic eC 
Washington D. c = Dales SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
Portland, Oregon PUBLISHING CORP. 
Coral Goran rence 30 Church St, N. Y., 7, N. Y. 


PETROLEUM “ 

EQUIPMENT |. 
Outsianding 
Quarteriy 
Reference 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Continued from p. 155 


Carbon Corp. He has been with the com 
pany since 1935. 
John E. Newlin, Jr former sales man 


and armor division, Henry 


n & Sons , has been named man 
of tool steel sales, Carpenter Steel 


Pa 


G. A. Mitchell .. has been named man 
ager of product development, "Shaw Box 
Crane & Hoist Div., Manning, Maxwell & 


Moore, Muskegon, Mich. His former posi 
tion of advertising manager will be as 
t 


sumed by Richard C. Copley, former chief 


service engineer, Curtis-Wright Corp. 


Fred S. Hudson 


manager of sales, heating and 


has been appointed 
jeneral 


tioning division, National-U. S 


Johnstown, Pa. He was 
tge of marketing operations 


icinnati and Cleveland 


R. E. Keidel .. has been promoted t 
manager, advertising and sales promotion 


jepartment General Motors 


rp., Cleveland. He has been with the 


Ramon Greenwood . . former district man 
American Forest Products Industries 
Co., Crossett, Ark., as 
relations, a newly cre- 
ated post. The company deals in wood 


and wood produc 


D. W. Radebaugh 
Detroit Diesel 
Motors 


sales pr 


George W. Dashnau 


Zuction manager 


named advertising 


ALCO Products 
made the following appointments: Dana T. 
Hughes 


. Schenectady, N. Y., has 
former director 

has been named director of public rela 

tions, Roger C. Witherell, formerly on the 

editorial staff of the Albany Knickerbocker 

be manager of the news bu 

reau, Arthur A. Batts, Jr., former directory 

f market research, has been appointed 

f advertising and marketing re 

A. Robert Jaeckel, formerly on 
n 
ee 


search, and 
the advertising staff, was named man 


r 
T 
C 


of advertising and sales promotion 


Stanley Tools. of the Stanley 


Works, New Britain, Conn., has named 


L. Frank Arthur as sales promotion man- 
ager, and Philip E. Richardson as market 
development manager. 


Cox 


Clifford N. Cox 


D. A. Stuart Oil Co., has been appointed 


former sales manager, 
sales manager for Insul-Matic Corp. of 
America’s line of protective coatings and 


insulation. 


E. J. Bock 


Tennessee for Monsantc 


former plant manager in 
Chemical Co., St. 
lis, has been named associate director 
M Inorganic 


of marketing nsanto’s 


Chemicals Div. in St. Louis 


Elmer B. Dunkak has been elected t 
the newly created position of vice-presi- 
dent o les, Selas Corp. of America, 


Philadelr merly was engaged 


Chester H. Remmel . . former field sales 


manager, Amalie Div., L. Sonneborn Sons, 
New York, has been named sales manager 
of the division. The company produces oil 


products. 


Walter J. Dugan . . has been named man- 
ager, sales development, marketing sec 
tion, Silicone Products Dept., General Elec 
trical Co., Waterford, N.Y. 


with GE since 1948. 


He has been 


Be BB Pek .. 
general 
Clutch Co., 


signed to supervise the company’s ad 


administrative assistant, 


sales department, Twin Disc 


Racine, Wis., has been as- 


vertising and sales promotion. 


K S M Products . . Stud Welding Div. 
Merchantville, N. J., has named John F. 
Ewert, Jr., advertising director. He was 
formerly advertising and sales promotion 


manager, Gates Engineering Co. 


Sanford Solarz. . 
tising manager, Liquidometer Corp., Long 


Island City, N. Y. 


has been named adver 


He formerly served as 


supervisor of technical data 


G. W. Williams 
vertising manager, 


- - has been named ad- 
and Don Watters is 
the new sales promotion manager of 
Deep Rock Oil Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Both formerly were advertising assistants. 





Joe W. Misamore .. has been named 
advertising and sales promotion man- 


ager, Plastics Products Div., B. F. Good- | 


rich Co., Marietta, O. He formerly was 


in the advertising department; B. F. Good- | 


rich Chemical Co., Cleveland. 


Theodore C, Beug .. has been appointed 


advertising manager, Industrial and Pre- 


cision Divs., Foote Bros. Gear & Machine | 


Corp., Chicago. 


G. J. West .. formerly advertising co- | 


ordinator, Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Corp., Chicago, has been named adver- 
tising manager, Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 
Co., maker of automotive oil seals. 


Don Jagoda .. formerly merchandising 
department manager, has been named 
advertising and sales promotion manager, 
Industrial Products Div., Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corp., New York. 


George P, Cunningham .. formerly with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, has been ap- 
pointed manager, advertising and public 
relations, Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, replacing James Norris, now a Sy- 
mons sales representative. 


Joseph V. DiMasi .. has been promoted 
from assistant advertising manager to ad- 
vertising manager, Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp., North Chicago, Ill., succeeding 
Allan L. Percy, who continues as direc- 
tor of public relations. 


Frederick C. Stakel .. has been named 
advertising manager, St. Regis Paper Co., 
New York. He formerly was account 
group supervisor, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Boston. 


Frank G. Brydon .. has been promoted 
to advertising and marketing develop- 
ment manager, Warehouse Div., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He form- 
etly was assistant sales manager, Chicago 
Warehouse District, Jones & Laughlin. 


Richard S. Hayes .. formerly advertising 


manager, has been named director of | 


public relations, The Okonite Co., Passaic, 
N. J. manufacturer of electrical wires and 
cables. 


Darrell E. White . . has been appointed 
advertising manager, E. W. Bliss Co., Can- 
ton, O. manufacturer of mechanical and 
hydraulic presses. He was former assist- | 
ant advertising manager. 


Patrick E. McCaughey .. former general 
products sales manager, Federal Pacific 
Electric Co., has been appointed general | 
sales manager, Wilcolator Co., Elizabeth, 
Continued on page 158 





2 practical ways to reach the South's 


$2" BILLION 1956 CONSTRUCTION BOOM 


at less than 
2c per call.. 


CTOR 


13) fp 
s) 


wt 


IXIE COD 


D 


ff 
v 


and Tennessee. 


Planned and edited from news and advertising standpoints 
to reach contractors, architects;—county, city, state and 
Federal agencies— industrial plants, and the allied industries. 
As a result, they depend on “Dixie” in the South as the 
primary source for authoritative technical news. 


PHONE (Collect) WRITE or WIRE 
DIXIE CONTRACTOR 


Member ACP 
P.O. BOX 2120. ATLANTA, GA. Tel. EM-5321-22 











The Journal delivers your advertising to top ranking 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and 
Coast Guard, who direct or recommend defense 
purchasing. For latest data on this influential 
military coverage, call or write; 





ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE JOURNAL, 1711 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 9, D. C., HObart 2-6477 


WEST: CHRIS DUNKLE & ASSOCIATES, 3257 W. éth 
Los Angeles, DUn 7-6149—3077 Turk Street, 
Son Francisco, EVergreen 6-1582 


MID-WEST: L. B. HAMMOND, 30 N. toSolle, 
Chicago 2, Ill., RAn 6-1843 


EAST: McCLANAHAN & CO., 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, LExington 2-1234 














Advertiser changes. . Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, division of U.S. 
I research analyst. 
market research 


of California. 


William J. Senter . . former sales promotion 
yer, John Chatillon & Sons, was 
les manager, Eastern Brass & 
é New York 
Visual 
Presentation ipa Agency changes . . 
of Industry - - - New York, will handle 
for Industry 4 1dve rtisi 1g for Fr aderick jumm Chemical 
. | . i we i C y i Jes seaning and stripping 
ers || ; 
Sound : ; PG... j . Chicago, will handle 
Motion ; j 1dver jy for tw ectronic instruments 
: } the l ator’ and the ‘Metal Ind 
Pictures » is I f the f Electronics ange he 
eee in Sound : ‘ Hempelman Cunningham 


Slidefilms 


Charles S. Hempelman 


Ite basen” 


Dele a ce uctions 


6425 North California Ave * Chicago 45 * Phone AM 2-414! 
WAAAAAAAAAAAAKAAAYNY 


has been ar 


r the 


SELL CANADA’S W. M. Hannan .. formerly advertising Toh Military Electronic Equipment Dept. 


$4 BILLION O.E.M. 
THROUGH 


ints: K. Hettle 


‘ and bronze 
Paul L. Harrison 


x 


H. w. Miller. 
~ >= 
“SS: 


A $4 billion great-growth mar- 
ket served only by this one A. C. Elles . . formerly 
technical business publication. tract sale 
DESIGN ENGINEERING’s a en eee Se a ees 
6,200 personalized circulation as : BTL RS . eho ie Glenn-Jordon-Stoetzel . . has made the fol 
reaches the very core of indus- ee ee ee lowing executive appointments: Herbert W. 
trial growth. sa <i: Stoetzel, — cena, Sedii, ex 
An established buying place svn hdieaininbdens. ty Wk Medi, ene 
—a vital source of information pained re apedatine 
for all engineers who specify {Ralph Rozema, production di 
components and materials for CxeCcUulve, na ined U nerete divisior rector, were named vice-presidents. 
original equipment. f Texas Ir tr F North, Tex., a 
NIAA Market and Media 
file sent on request. 


Paul D. Berthelot . . { 


Conti Advertising Agency . . Ridgewood, 
bead jed the f wir its list of 
Hiram Hascall Metuchen 


er ae 


TER PUBLICATION 1polis, has been appointed vice-president tlectronics, Metuchen and Albuquer 


stries, and 


481 . University Ave Toronto, Ont 


NEW YORK CHICAGO -LOS ANGELES = ned Axelsor i 
Ey og nt einai. aa James E. Saunders . . has joined Axelsor Wm. B. Remington, 
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Mass., has been named by C. H. Dexter 
& Sons, Windsor Locks, Conn. maker of 
special papers for industry, to handle their 
advertising. 


J. Robert Mendte, Inc. . . Philadelphia, has 
been named agency for Fletcher Works, 
producer of throwing machinery. 


Martin R. Klitten Co. . . Los Angeles, will 
handle advertising and public relations for 


Hoover Electric Co., manufacturer of air 


craft actuators. 


Gerald F. Selinger . . former vice-president 
Lee Ramsdell & Co., Philadelphia, has been 
cppointed to the new position of executive 
vice-president. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . 
Chicago, will handle corporation advertis 
ing for Calumet & Hecla, Chicago metal 


producers. 


Henry Lazarr . . formerly with Fred Witt 
ner Advertising Agency, has joined the 
executive staff of D. C. Smith, Inc., New 
York. The special products division of 

Q. Sherman Associates, Mt. Vernon 
N. Y. developers of commercial refrigera 
tion equipment, and Hemisphere Steel 
Products Corp., Brooklyn manufacturer of 
steel office partitions, have appointed D 


C. Smith, Inc., to handle their advertising. 


Russell M. LaDue . . has been appointed 
copy director, James Thomas Chirurg Cc 
New York. 


Paul Smallen Advertising . . has moved t 
56 W. 45th St., New York. 


David C. Allison . . former industrial pr« 
duction editor, Business Week, has joined 
the New York staff of Ketchum, MacLeod 


& Grove, as account executive. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwaukee 
has been appointed to handle advertising 
for the newly organized industrial division 
of Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Racine, Wis 
farm machinery manufacturer. 


Walter C. Davison Co. . . Los Angeles, has 
been appointed agency for Rankin Mfg 
Co., Alhambra, Cal., hard surface welding 


materials manufacturer. 


The Michener Co. . . Philadelphia, has 
been appointed agency for Hull-Standard 
Corp., Abington, Pa., transfer and molding 


presses manufacturer. 


William R. Platt . . formerly advertising 
manager, Askania Regulator Co., Chicag¢ 
has joined Parker Advertising Co., Dayton 


O., as an account executive. 


James W. Brown . . former advertising 
Continued on page 160 
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IN THE PROFITABLE DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


The most complete coverage available ... and the lowest 
cost per thousand advertising rates. No waste circulation. 
Hand picks buyers by pin-pointing separate branches in 
selective, competitive dairy markets. Individually each 
OLSEN publication is undisputed leader in the market it 
serves . . effectively penetrating and influencing the 
important buying level. 


Reach your prospects regularly in the publications they read 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL .... 4,128 paid circula- 
tion . . . and the ONLY monthly ABC publication serv- 
ing the industry that processes over half of the nation's 
milk into butter, cheese and other milk products 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW . . . 1,066 more paid subscribers 
. . . 56 more exclusive advertisers and 130 more 
exclusive advertising pages than the next publication 


THE MILK DEALER . . . 136 more advertisers . 99 more 
exclusive advertisers .. . and 186 more exclusive adver- 
tising pages than the next publication. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG : An invaluable 


annual statistical and buying reference used by dairy 
plant buyers for 28 years 


Write, Wire or Phone for Free Market Data Folders 
for All or Any of The Olsen Dairy Publications. 


BRoadway 1-1135 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 N. Fifth St. 


Milwaukee 12, Wis. 





Bradford Supply Co. Bradford, Pa. 


photo-murals | 


are wall 
decorations 
that sell 
good will! 


WRITE 


for Information 


Leading companies have found 
Photo-Murals to be a unique and 
profitable way to put reception areas 
to work. We manufacture photo- 
murals to your order, in black and 
white, sepia or full color, from your 
photograph or ours. 


WEST-DEMPSTER CO. 


Waters Exhibition Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS,. MICHIGAN 





SELL 
SELL 


SELL 
SELL... 


MORE WITH A 


Viewmarster 
The Easel Portfolio That Dis- 


plays One Sheet at a Time 


As each sheet is viewed, it is 
flipped over the top. Special con- 
struction allows all sheets to lie 
perfectly flat without expensive 
cloth hinging. Loose leaf 

Simply lift Viewmaster by the 
front cover and the automatic 
ease! sets it up firmly 

Carried in stock in four sizes 


SEND For Full Line Folder 

















a: 
coat MINING 
brings latest news 

of mining progress 


Each issue of Coal Mining is 
eagerly read by top coal men for 
the latest news about methods, 
equipment and personnel. For 
example, its continuing reports 
on the importance of mine auto- 
mation are winning increased 
readership and enthusiastic en- 
dorsements of top men in anthra- 
cite and bituminous. 

To sell men who buy wherever 
coal is mined . . . advertise in 
Coal Mining. 


AA-1738 


—COAL MINING— 


4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 
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BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


Agency changes. . 


@ Make sure you get all published 
items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau regularly clips over 
3,240 publications for over 1,000 
clients. Approximately 100,000 
clippings sent out per month, from 
business, farm and consumer pub- 
lications. An invaluable service to 
ad managers, agencies, publicity 
and public relations men, research- 
ers and others. Write for free 
booklet No. 55, “Magazine Clippings 
Aid Business.” 


Hoffman-Manning 


William D, Samuels . . { 


Two new books to help you 
handle publicity more 
effectively 


BACON’S 1956 PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Coded by editors. Shows publicity 
used in 3,240 business, farm and 
consumer magazines in 99 market 
groups. Invaluable for making re- 
lease lists — assures sending each 
editor material desired. Spiral 
bound fabricoid, 6%" x 92" — 

256 pages. $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON'S ALL-NEW PUBLICITY HANDBOOK 


Hh How to plan publicity using 14 basic 
types. Help on release lists, writing, 
photos, budgeting and checking 
results. 37 illustrations, 6 case 
\ studies. 5/4” x 84%4”— 128 pages. 
4 $2.00—Sent on approval. 


Hugh A. Graham & Associates . . Nev 

E. Morgan Kelley, ‘tor, was 

nior vice-pr Stanley B. 

Lindh 1 vice-president ina 
Mrs. Marion E. Stalk was named sé 


Henry A. Loudon, Advertising . . B 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Downing Industrial Advertising 








Walter J. Klein Co... 


Donald W. Jackson . . 


AND IT TAKES BILLIONS IN SUPPLIES, 


John E. Durand EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE TO GET IT OUT 
nacger. Amer Tideland legislation, higher allowable daily produc- 
tion and vast reserves have made Offshore Drilling 
the major field of expansion for the petroleum 
industry. Development capital runs into billions. 
As a supplier of the petroleum industry this 
marine activity represents one of your finest 
markets. 
This big Offshore market is highly specialized — 
: and OFFSHORE DRILLING is designed to appeal 
John O, Bozell . . son of on ne founda to its special interests and problems. Pin point 
ar f 7 len N } your sales message in the magazine that gives 
maximum impact in this multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket . . . OFFSHORE DRILLING 


Circulation 


Paxson Advertising 


624 GRAVIER ST NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 
Phone RAymond 7388 


Buchen Co. .. 
ee. AN H. L. PEACE PUBLICATION 




















Mich., starting Feb. 1, because of the 


merger of Keller and Gardner-Denver Co. 
whose advertising was previously handled 


by Buchen. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald . . Chicago, an- 
nounces the following appoiniments: Wal- 
fred C. Johnson, has been named a vice 
president, and Ray L. Jordan has been 
named a vice-president and executive 
urt director. Mr. Jordan has been with 
the agency since 1948. Mr. Johnson 
formerly was a vice-president of Need 
ham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago. 


Fh ; 
McDonald 


Hugh E. McDonald, Jr. . . is the new vice 


president in charge of the Industrial Div. of 
lic Maitland & Associates, Pittsburgh. He 
formerly was vice-president of Downing 


Industrial Advertising. 


Richard C. Christian . . has been elected 
executive vice-president of Marsteller, Rick- 
ard, Gebhardt & Reed. He also will serve 
1s general manager of the agency's Chi- 
cag office, a newly-created post. He 
formerly was director of research for the 
agency and secretary of the corporation. 
Lucien Brouillette, vice-president, will take 


ver duties of secretary. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap .. has named 
Fred C. Alexander, copy director anc 
Noel Turner, account supervisor, as vice 


presidents. 


Weiss & Geller .. 


appointed advertising 


chicago, has been 
agency for Parker- 
Kalon Div., General American Transpor 
tation Corp., Clifton, N. J. Horton-Noyes 
; I., formerly handled 


the 


G. M. Basford Co. .. New York, has 
been appointed to handle industrial 
chemical advertising for Nitrogen Div., 


x 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York. 
Farson, Huff & Northlich .. Cincinnati 
has been appointed advertising and 


relations counsel for National 


Automatic Tool o., Richmond, Ind. 

Frederick J. Wachter .. a vice-president 
and former copy director of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., New York, has been named gen- 


eral manager of the agency’s Chicago 


office. 


Cunningham & Walsh .. New Y 
been named agency for St. R 
New York. 


Carpenter-Proctor .. is the 
of the former Franklin Fader 
N. J. The principals, who purchased 


agency last May, are Gilbert S, Carpen- 
ter, president, Barron Proctor, executiv 
vice-president und John V. Matthews, 


vice-president 


Anderson & McConnell .. 
has been appointed agency for 
rp., South Gate, 


ings manufacturer. 


Lewis A. Harlow .. formerly 
Advertising Div., Fairbanks-Morse & 
has joined the creative 

Buchen Co., Chicag 


Lando Advertising Agency . 


nas two new a unts in 


equipment manulda 


Bert S. Gittins Advertising . . Milw« 
has been named to handle 
f these divisions of the 

waukee: Body & Hoist, Tank 


and Export. 


William R. Simpson .. and J. B. Polloc 
f the San ce of Bat 
Barton, Durstine & Ost 


appointed vice-presidents 


Armstrong Advertising Agency 
cago, has been named 


>| ns 
1 ins 


Joe H. Serkowich 


ice-president 


ining the agency last year 
r of advertising and publicity 


use Air Brake C 


Needham, Louis & Brorby . . New Y 

ha 
trthington Corp., Harrison, N 

Sidney Clayton & Associates . . Chi 

has been named agency for ] 

Skokie, IIl. 

Charles E. Burns . 

manager, American 

bridge, Mass., has 


& Staff, Boston, as 


Waldie & Briggs . 


moted these executiv 


tne 


rancisc tice I batten 


handle adver 


f America 


as been appointed to handle advertising 


$X10 GLOSSIES 
FOR NEWS RELEASES 
PUBLICITY * PROMOTION 


tHE v 


From your negative, photo, or artwork 


FREE! 


Helpful brochure on preparation 
and uses of glossy photos for ad- 
vertising and publicity. Write 


Dept. F. 
) willl V0 


SUperior 7-8288 
119 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Responsive 


Reader Service Department 
handled 583 editorial and 
179 advertising inquiries in 
the first six weeks of this 


year. 


© 


912 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Milk Plant 
Monthly 
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T v 
New Y 


2nd & 3rd wks . . California Inte 


° 


Although there are several ways to sell 
the textile mills in Latin America, none 
offers quicker recognition of your trade ae is Teen 
mark and readier acceptance of your pone ea ee “es Gaeta 
products than this magazine which, it- tion, Navy Pier, Chicag dientitiiatssh Teutiie: todhiiiiin ie 
self, has had the acceptance of the mar- ..Radio Engineering Show, King: position, Trade Show Bldg., New 
ket’s most important buyers for fifteen ridge Armory, New Yorl Yorl 

years 


VOMLES 


570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 


LAckawanna 4-5563 position Hall, Los Angele OR a pits 
@e -12..AMA " ttional Pa ” 1ging | xr s -17..Co uu iction Ind s ries Exposition 
PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. hh yt egg ag i song: w, Pan Pacific Audi- 


rommercial Museum 





ngeles. 


Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNM --... 


TOP READERSHIP 
. ..In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period ending Jan- 
vary, 1956 Construction News Monthly 
published a total of 1,685 pictures, which 
included 696 on-the-job action pictures and .. American 
2,064 pictures of identified personalities. 
* 

For the twelve month period, ending Jan- 
vary, 1956 Construction News Monthly pub- 


lished 7,202 column inches of news and 
features. 


D 1 
renn note 


. National 


& -1l1.. American Water Works Assn. .- National Assn. of Building Owners 
For the twelve month period ending Jan- ‘onvention Hall & Promenade & Managers, “O ting Exhibit 
very, 1956 Construction News Monthly and Ma yee. : Ye Wh OR ie - ss 
Construction News (weekly) published a Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. t Building Eq ont & Services”, 
total of 18,302 column inches of bid news. oe weet a F r wien Los Angel 
-l1.. National Restaurant nvention 64 AOS 520% LOS ANgeles. 
For additional information phone, 


wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Preferred by 
Progressive 


Engineers in 


Canadian 


INDUSTRIES 
UTILITIES 
INSTITUTIONS 


Proof of 
Reader Action? g = 


Write for 
details today. 


CANADA'S ==> Saban 
NATIONAL POWER MAGAZIN 
Established 1907 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


MODERN POWER 


AND ENGINEERING 


481 University’ Ave., Toronto, Ont 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


YORK 
ae hy LONDON, ENG. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEE how ADmatic 
Can tell your story 
with color slides 


® In Trade 
Shows 


® Store Windows 


® Sales Meetings 


Put FULL COLOR and 
ACTION into your sales 
messages — attract 
more prospects — with 
this automatic slide 
projector — runs 





continuously — day 
and night. A new 
message is shown 
every 6 seconds on 
large screen. It holds 
30 easily changed 
slides. Available with 
synchronized sound. 

show. 
Use the ADmatic as a Seniiter 
visual salesman wher- folder 
ever people gather, or “A 
for training programs. 


RENT 

OR BUY 
ADmatic 
for your 
next trade 


THE HARWALD COMPANY, INC. 


1216 Chicago Ave. * Evanston, Ill. 
DAvis 8-7070 





Agency changes. . 


t 


Peter Frantz, plans; Helmut Boenisch, 
nd Alex Reitz, media 


Patrick J. Rochford . . has 
vice-president of W. I 


tising, New York 


Media changes. . 


William E. Berglind 


Supervisor insutunons 


Zelke 


R. H. Zelke . . has been named exe 


inleyv 


Edward P. Blanchard, Jr. 


World’s Business and Guia New | 
has opened new advertising sales 
juarters in Cleveland, under the direction 
f Arthur W. Stockdale and Ted Dailey. 
F. G. Brander . . former manager 


& Engineering 


MA 


1cLean-H 


merchandising public 


T 
Lean. 


Jack Campbell .. formerly witl 
Publishing C I 


Ed St. Jules . . for 
man and Western Buildi 


the sales staff of Flow, Cleveland 


Here’s How to 


REALLY REACH 
Design 
—Saleiial-\-1e-er 

the O.E.M. MARKET 


A tailor-made mailing list 
that reaches 


19,284 

MEN BEHIND THE ORDERS 
in 8,500 

METAL WORKING PLANTS 
Design Engineers . . . Executives 


concerned with Design ... Purchasing 
Agents. 


Hand picked by men who SELL them 
components. List has consistently 
pulled 60% more replies than other 
purchased lists. 





Standard rates, subject to advertising 
agency commission. 


WRITE for Free explanatory folder. 





THE METAL PRODUCTS SALES 00. | 


1249 Farmington Ave., 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 





acts 
aie™ 
s 


1a 


National Representative 


Wm. . Cc re] Pp Pp & Associates 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1}, III 


wi 





says 
ROSS BARRETT 
Vice President 
Byron Jackson Co. 


“A multiple-division company like ours 
has special need for a single source 

of industrial sales promotion ideas with 
broad application. Industrial Marketing 
is outstanding in this field.” 


This year Ross Barrett is rounding out a quarter 
century of advertising and public relations. During 
the war he was in charge of the business publications 
section of the Ward Bond Staff, later became a naval 
officer assigned special duty in the office 

of Secretary of the Navy Forrestal. Prior to joining 
Byron Jackson Co. he was vice president 

of the largest menswear clothing chain in the west. 


The magazine of aclling and advetlising (o busines and aindubly 
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says 

CHARLES S. BRANDT 

Advertising Manager 

Kent-Moore Organization, Inc. 

“Industrial Marketing has been an 
effective stimulant for producing 
advertising and sales ideas. It’s a book that 
not only makes for pleasurable reading, 
but actually answers problems for us.” 





In 1948 Mr. Brandt began his career in the advertising 
department of Philco Distributors, Inc. The following 
year he became production manager for Brooke, 

Smith, French & Dorrance. From 1951 to 1953, 

he served as an amphibious truck driver with the 

U. S. Army, emerging with the rank of staff sergeant. 
He became assistant to the advertising manager 

of Kent-Moore in 1953, and was promoted to 
advertising manager in December, 1954. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


says 

HOWARD W. JAMES 

Manager — Marketing 

Flexible Tubing Corp. 

“As a source of factual information on 
industrial selling, we have always found 
IM a reliable aid in the formulation of 
marketing objectives. We definitely 
regard it as ‘must reading’ for executives 
of a progressive company.” 

In his present position, Mr. James directs and 
coordinates Flexible’s advertising, sales promotion, 
sales training and public relations. Before joining 
Flexible Tubing in 1953, he directed the advertising and 
sales promotion of Equitable Paper Bag Company, Inc. 
and previously was an account executive with 

the Rex Ceder Advertising Agency. A graduate 


of the City College of New York, 
Mr. James is also a member of the NIAA. 


© ww 
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200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET « CHICAGO 11. ILLINOIS 








Reprint of aditorial features 
are offered here as a special 
service to IM readers. Please 
send number and name of 


I trade use “4 t send number an , 
ss | Tepes | = acisre 


If you wish to reach the @ Send for available 


Marketing, 200 


of Industrial Marketing 


handle credit 
e'll be happy 


CHICAGO NEW YORK feature articles for larger. sums 


Manhettan Bidg. Whitehall Bidg. 





for over 70 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 


1956 . . boom year for industry. Advertiser's forecast. 
Inuary 1900 49C 





Are you watching | Rat Bow would you select an industrial advertising agency? 


Competitive Advertising for this inh 
. 26 Catalogs . . how to distribute them for best results 
/nformation? By Matthew A. Pavitt, December, 1955. 25c 





PUBLICATIONS R2¢ Research . . whet can it do for industrial advertising? 


SIC and inquiries . . how to combine them to find new markets 
The Air Reduction story . . an IM case study 


The Reynolds story .. . an IM case study 


Three sins of busi ess Lg —t. 


Advertisers’ Reseatch S. envied LW . 
ROUTE NO. 2 CHESTERTON, IND Le no sis top farm on industriel market 


Four, cay aoventery can lead to ripest markets 


Case Histories © 8" EE: Ree 


Pd R260 Film fantas — obsolete machinery 
on products in use Augu a 


Photographic and reporting R259 Distributor urges suppliers to use more training ads 
assignments covered throughout Problems in Industrial Marketing, August, 1955. 10c 

phone North and South America 

MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 

or write research purposes 


R Don't snub small space ads . . they're bigger than you think 
SICKLES Piche- Kapotling etling SERVICE Copy Chasers, June, 1955. 25c 
38 PARK PLACE * NE RK 2, NEW JERSEY R256 Put coupon at top of ad, ag boom at International 


by Paul R. Busey, May, 1 


The story of Link-Belt Company and its marketing operations 





° | R255 How SIC can give oa ~ cost per plant of reaching markets 
different by Nathaniel R. Kidder, May 9b Ee 
because = R25 How to know — how much ¥ will sell tomorrow 
specialized | by Robert E r 5. 35c 
magazine serving | 
the specialized 
needs of a big 
specialized field .. R251 ‘nag A to get distributors excited about your product 


Aorris B. Rotman, ebr y, 1955. 50c 


Rande! 


Agencies break record again, place 508,788 pages in business papers in ‘S4 
April, 1955. 40c 


send for market 


story, sample copy R25( How SIC can match media with changi markets . » fast 
by Kenneth L. Walters, February, 1955. 25c 


Board chairman surprise choice as Advertising Man of Year 
22 E. HURON ST. Copy Chasers, including article by Walter P. Paepcke, January, 1955. 75¢ 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 

What do = need most to be an “pees manager? 
by Robert G. Hill, November, 1954 





ADVERTISING R24 Can you use inquiries as a gage of ad readership? 
SALES PROMOTION MANAGER by Howard G. Sawyer, December, 1954. 40c 


Leading manufacturer of stainless steel institutional Business paper volume to rise 5% to .* 000,000 in 1954 
and industrial equipment seeks advertising man- by Angelo Venezian, December, *1954. 

ager to handle trade paper program, catalogs 
direct mail, trade shows, and to cooperate with R2 How direct mail can help = gh our ads more effective 
agency. Industrial and institutional merchandising by Richard E. Tirk, November, 1954. 25c 

background desirable. Kindly send resume giving 
details on experience, age and salary requirements 


S. BLICKMAN, INC. 
Weehawken, N.J. 


Ten minutes from Times Square 


Unusual shape of business paper ad attracts notice to Buchanan 
November, 1954. 10 


A portfolio of overt ara industrial advertising campaigns 


September, 1954 











Which ad attracted ‘more contest 
A selection f 





° R22 Sales promotion ideas 
When Chain Saw Peo- sie promot from Industria! Marketing's monthly department 
ple Seek Chain Saw In- 22 How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents 
formation They turn to by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 1952. 50c 
203 A ide to better publicit 
Chain Saw Age. Re elias at des Sadeetied Pulidicine Aitiottntion 


Founded 1952 Dy members of the industrial Fublici 
Portland 66, Oregon by Jim Conroy | RI How to measure results of industrial advertising 
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by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 25c¢ 
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“Advertisers’ Research Service 166 
“American Artisan 2 
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“American Engineer 137 
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“American Metal Market 44 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 144 
“American Society of Mechanical En- 
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The 33 
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*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
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Associated Business Publications, The 147 
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SPEAKING 


The Integrated Marketing Concept 


Since this issue marks the completion of forty years’ 
service by this magazine to the industrial advertising 
and marketing field, it seems appropriate to emphasize 
the fact that over this long period IM has developed, 
promoted and won acceptance for the concept of inte- 
grated marketing policies and programs. 

This means simply that all marketing activities must 
be successfully coordinated, so that all concerned in 
any division of marketing are working toward the com- 
mon objective of greater company and product accept- 
ance in all markets. 

It is important to remember that this concept was not 
generally recognized nor put into practice until after 
many pioneers had successfully demonstrated the valid- 
ity of the idea. This was particularly true of advertis- 
ing, which was employed on a rather perfunctory basis, 
and without any practical relationship to marketing, 
until the needs of industry in a competitive and ex- 
panding economy forced a reexamination of what man- 
agement had a right to expect advertising effort to 
accomplish. Then the concept of an integrated market- 
ing activity came into being. 

Since INDUSTRIAL MARKETING—along with the market- 
ing executives of manufacturers, leading advertising 
agencies interested in the industrial field, and progres- 
sive industrial publishers—has been working with in- 
creasing success to bring about complete integration of 
every type of marketing activity, the caliber of industrial 
advertising executives and industrial advertising per- 
formance has steadily risen. 

Some of the important corollary concepts which have 
grown out of the basic idea are also worthy of com- 
ment. 

First is the general acceptance of research in orde1 
to make advertising and marketing activities more pro- 
ductive and profitable. This includes research into mar- 
kets, into marketing methods, including distribution; 
into advertising and into advertising media. Research, 
long neglected as a marketing tool in the industrial 
field, is feeling growing pains at this stage of its devel- 
opment, but the discussions and controversies now go- 
ing on regarding techniques to be applied to research 
will have the healthful effect of establishing sound 
methods of finding and interpreting facts relating to 
industrial markets and marketing. 

Advertising and media research has lagged behind 
market research, but it is rapidly gaining impetus as 


ustrial Marketing 


industrial advertisers and agencies are seeking more 
information about industrial advertising and the appeals 
which make it more effective, and about the coverage, 
readership and impact of all media through which man- 
ufacturers endeavor to establish contact with their cus- 
tomers and prospects throughout industry. The activities 
of the Industrial Advertising Research Institute, estab- 
lished under the auspices of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, are convincing evidence of 
the recognition of the need for broader and more defin- 
itive basic research in this field. 

The other prime corollary of the integrated marketing 
concept is the greater demand for effective merchan- 
dising — the creation of dynamic tools and methods de- 
signed to activate the entire marketing organization, so 
as to capitalize and catalyze the efforts made through 
advertising, promotion and personal sales effort. The 
high cost of selling and advertising in today’s market 
makes the role of merchandising particularly important, 
since it is intended to implement all of the general con- 
cepts of how to make marketing work. It is the method 
by means of which marketing integration is dramatized 
and personalized for every member of the team. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is proud to have played a key 
role in the development of modern concepts of market- 
ing. Because of the vital importance of marketing ac- 
tivities to the prosperity and progress of the country, 
and because the continued expansion of American in- 
dustry is closely related to the defense of the nation, 
marketing men carry a greater responsibility than is 
usually attached to a commercial activity. They are 
training themselves to meet this great responsibility. 

During the coming years, as new ideas for more effec- 
tive integration of marketing functions are evolved and 
presented, IM will continue to project them to the in- 
dustrial advertising and marketing field, and to demon- 
strate and report the success of constantly improved 
methods for utilizing the great values inherent in sound 
industrial advertising and marketing procedures. 
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HERE ARE THE MEN who are behind the energy 
that turns the wheels, that moves the belts, 
that drives the machines — 

and machines make mass production possible, 
which in turn provides us with our 
phenomenally high standard of living. 


What manner of men are these 
the men who are behind power? 


Some of the men behind power are employed 

as engineers in utilities plants, 

others in industrial plants and still others in service industries 

and in consulting engineers’ offices; in brief, wherever electricity, steam, 
air conditioning, compressed air and hot & cold water are used to energize 
modern plant and service operations. 


In some places, these men might be called chief engineers; in others, 

plant engineers; but no matter what they are called, they are the engineers 
responsible for producing and delivering power and maintaining the plant services— 
they keep the life blood of industry flowing! 


45,000 of these practical, hard-working engineers are regular readers 

of Power magazine. They read it for “job information” which will help them 

in their work and they are interested in the latest product data on 

power-field equipment; they wield the “Big O.K.” in a field where new equipment 
is recommended for purchase by the men 

who work with it—these are the men who read Power 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT, PUT BEHIND IT 
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MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION METHOD IN ACTION — 
INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN WORKS CLOSELY WITH PLANT SPECIFYING 
JNFLUENCE IN BLUEPRINT CONFERENCE. 


You know Mill & Factory readers 
specify and buy... because... 


Industrial salesmen tell us who 
they are and where they are! And 
nobody knows buying influence bet- 
ter than the industrial salesman. 

Titles mean nothing to him, be- 
cause in virtually every plant men 
with different titles specify and buy. 
In today’s complex industrial market, 
only the salesman, through his per- 
sonal contacts, knows exactly who 
these men are. 

That’s why MILL & Factory has 
rejected traditional circulation meth- 


ods based on titles in favor of the 
salesman-built, Franchise-Paid circu- 
lation method. Here’s how it works: 
1,645 industrial sales engineers — 
who make over 2,000,000* sales calls 
per year on the important plants in 
every trading area of the U. S.—select 
the personally identified buying in- 
fluences who read MILL & FACTORY. 

This makes MILL & Factory the 
only industrial publication specifi- 
cally designed to do industrial adver- 
tising’s first and most important job 


MILL & FACTORY REACHES THE MEN, REGARDLESS OF TITLE, YOUR SALESMEN MUST 


—to back up your salesmen by reach- 
ing the same men they must see to 
sell your products! 


* Based on the conservative estimate 
of 5 calls per day per salesman. 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SEE TO SELL! 





